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The Wall-Paintmgs at Longtkorpe Tower 
near Peterborough, Northants 

By E. CLIVE ROUSE, Esq., M.B.E., F.S.A. and MISS AUDREY BAKER, Ph.D. 

I 

By E. CLIVE ROUSE 

DISCO\TRY 

T he paintings which were fully uncovered during 1946 in the Great Chamber 
of the house known as Longthorpe Tower near Peterborough, are the most 
important domestic mtiral paintings of the medieval period in England. Here 
is preserved a unique example of the appearance of the private apartment of a man of 
means and taste in the early fourteenth century, and some indication also of the learn¬ 
ing and moral ideas of his period. By means of painstaking research scholars have 
recovered much information about the paintings in Westminster and the other royal 
palaces. {See in particular T. Borenius, ‘The Cycle of Images in the Palaces and 
Castles of Henry 111 ’, in Journ. of the Warburg and Courtaidd Imts, vi (1943), 40-50.) 
There are also a few mentions of paintings of a secular character in other buildings, 
but almost nothing now survives. The uncovering of the magnificent series of paint¬ 
ings at Longthorpe Tower, which is not a particularly large or important dwelling, 
suggests that mural painting of a hitherto unimagined richness and elaboration must 
have been usual in the castles and great houses of the English nobility during the 
medieval period. 

During the later years of the second world war the tow'er portion of the house, 
where the paintings were found, was occupied by the Home Guard. As is the invari¬ 
able custom of the army, various nails were driven into the walls for a variety of 
purposes and this resulted in the yellow distemper and underlying whitewash with 
w'hich the walls were covered becoming chipped and beginning to flake, and traces of 
colour being revealed. 'Phis was noticed by Mr. Hugh Horrell, the tenant of the 
house. When the Home Guard finally vacated the tower, Mr. Horrell set about 
redecorating the room for his own use. I n the course of his rough scraping down of the 
walls, he detached large flakes of distemper and limewash and saw that the underlying 
colour was extensive. He therefore proceeded witli greater caution, and laboriously 
worked away until a number of figures had been revealed. He wisely stopped when 
any fragile or difficult part was reached. The discovery was reported to the owner, 
Captain T. W. (now Earl) Fitzwilliam, and his agent Major Elliot, and they in turn got 
in touch with our late Fellow Mr. W. T. Mellows, who wrote to this Society, and I was 
asked to make an inspection. The importance of the find was at once apparent. Captain 
Fitzwilliam immediately authorized the work of full uncovering, repair, and preserva¬ 
tion, which occupied me for many months in 1946, and in recording in 194? 194^* 
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THE VVALL-PAIXTINGS AT I.ONGTHORPE TOWER 

Grateful acknowledgements must be accorded to a number of people. First, 
Mr. HorrcU must be congratulated on his observ^ation, care, and restraint, without 
which the paintings could not have been revealed and preserved; secondly, Earl 
FitzwiJliam must be thanked, who not only authorized the necessary work, but 
eventually also most generously presented the whole tower to the Ancient Monuments 
Department of the Ministry of Works. Most valuable help in the study and identifi¬ 
cation of the subjects of the paintings was given by various scholars. The late 
Professor Tristram saw the paintings and gave his opinion on a number of points. 
Mr. Mellows and Mr. E. A, Greening Lamborn provided most of the manorial 
history and information about the heraldry. The late Professor Savl and Professor 
Womiald gave freely of their great knowledge on many points of the iconography, 
and invaluable help was received from Professor Jansen of the University of Washing¬ 
ton ; Sir Ellis Minns and Professor Wormald gave help %vith the inscriptions. Helpful 
advice and comments on the costume and the musical instruments was given by Sir 
James Mann and Mr. F, G, Rendall. The generosity of the late Mr. J. S. Baker made 
possible the taking of a fine photographic record, and the Research Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries made a small grant which covered the cost of a scries of photo¬ 
graphic details taken by Helmuth Gemsheim, Mr. R. C, Sansome, then Curator of 
Peterborough Museum, and the Chief Constable of Peterborough gave great assistance 
in the matter of infra-red and ultra-violet ray photography and records. I invited Dr. 
Audrey Baker to collaborate with me and deal with the iconographic aspect of the 
paintings and the results of her researches form the second part of this paper, although 
throughout the w'hole investigation her knowledge and help are gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged. Mr. Denys Spittle has very kindly redrawn the detail plan of the Great 
Chamber. 

Grateful acknowledgements arc made to the following for permission to reproduce 
details from various manuscripts ; to the Trustees of the British Museum for pis. IX, 
XI xin a and b, and xxiv A: to the curators of the Bodleian Library, Oxford for pis. 
xin c and xxi b: to the Roxburghe Club for pis. xiii and xixA (from MS. 53 in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), xix a (from the Walter of Milemete 
MS. in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford), xxiv c (from the MS, of the Life of St. 
Anthony in the Public Library of Valetta); to the Director of the Warburg Institute 
for pi, XXIV a (from a manuscript in the Bibl. Casenatensc, Rome); also to W, F. 
Mansell for pis. xxv a and b. 


THE HOUSE 


Some account of the house, and an up-to-date hatched plan based on a survey 
kindly made for me by our late Fellow, Mr. H. F. Traylcn, of Stamford, will be found 
in the Ministty of Works Guide. 

The house is mentioned in Parker’s Domestic Architecture in England,' and a short 
description is given by j. A. Gotch in his work entitled The Old Halls and Manor 
Houses of Northamptonshire,^ and there is also a mention of it in the Victoria County 
History,^ Illustrations are given in all three works, and plans in the two latter, but 


* Vot, i, p, 6a. 


* AWrAfiffW* lif 459, 460, and 486, 
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these are inaccurate and inadequate as the small chamber in the thickness of the wall 
of the Great Chamber in the tower^ and other features, were not known at the time 
when these plans were drawm. Reference may be made to the accompanying block 
plan, hg. r, as w'ell as to the dated plan in the Ministry guide. 



These authorities give the whole house as late thirteenth century with seventeenth- 
century and modern additions. It seems, however, that the earliest part is the central 
north-south wing ivhich retains an original two-light window in the north gable which 
belongs to a type which can be dated about 1250-^. It seems probable that this was 
the hall wing which was built by William de Thorpe at about the same time as the 
rebuilding of the Chapel of St. Botolph, now the parish church, by him in 1263-4. 
At any rate it is clear that this wing evidently contained an apartment of some im¬ 
portance, for, on the remnants of the plaster of the gable above the window there is a 
fragment of wall-painting. There is what appears to be the symbol of St. John, the 
Evangelist, in a roundel against a single line masonry background with pierced 
sexfoils. The painting is earlier in character than the decoration of the Great 























4 THE WALL-PAINTINGS AT LONGTHORPE TOWER 

Chamber, and would accord well with a date about 1260* A rough sketch was 
made of this painting under very difficult conditions in an unlit roof-spacc. 

The only other ancient features in this w'ing arc a blocked fiftcenth-centur}'' window 
tow down in the south gable, a seventeenth-century window, also blocked, and some 


LONGTHORPE TOWER 

at 0irsi £fCoor 



Fig. 2. plan of the Orcat Chamber 


seventeenth-century beams in the dining-room; all the rest is modem. The smaller 
wing, which also runs north-south, is completely modern, and the third wing, which 
mns cast and west and joins the hall wing at right angles, retains no visible details 
earlier than the seventeenth century, although the buttresses suggest a medieval 
origin. This, however, can hardly be so; as part of the chamfered head of one of the 
altered, large sevcntcenth-ccntu^ windows has lately been identified as re-used in one 
of the buttresses. Most authorities have considered the tower, which joins the hall 
wing at its eastern angle, as part of the original thirteenth-century structure; but this 
seems unlikely as the Junction is extremely awkward. The shouldered Hntel, or 
Caernarvon arch-type windows on the top story arc consistent with a date about 1300 
or soon after, Windows of this type occur at Woodcroft Castle nearby. The Great 
Tower, some 40 ft, high and with walls 6 ft. thick, composed almost entirely of small 
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stone rubble with Bamack stone dressingSt seems curiously out of place on the edge of 
the Fen, for it resembles the Peel towers which are frequently found along the Scottish 
borders. But whereas these usually have five floors, Longthorpe has but three* 
(pi. I, a and b). The vaulted ground floor, with its very small window's, w'as pro¬ 
bably never more than a store. There is no access within the tower between the 
ground and first floors, the main room, which is on the first floor, being entered from 
the house, possibly from the level of a gallery in the hall. This room, which is the 
one in which the paintings were found, is about 16 ft. square plus window embrasures 
and various recesses. It is also vaulted (fig. 2). The room was clearly the Great 
Chamber of the lord and lady of the house. It has been altered by the enlarging of 
two of the windows and a slight narrow ing of the fireplace, the only one which the 
building possessed. The Ministry of Works has now removed this later blocking as 
well as the hob grate. A narrow passage and small chamber turning at right-angles 
under the stairs is contrived in the thickness of the east and south w'atla. Its purpose 
is a matter for conjecture: but it seems likely to have been a garderobe. From this room 
a stair In the thickness of the south w^all over the small chamber mentioned above 
leads to an upper room of the same size as the Great Chamber. The w'indows here 
are smaller and have embrasure window-seats. From the occurrence of slots or 
recesses for wooden shutter bars, the windows would appear never to have been 
glazed. A garderobe is contrived in a small chamber in the south wall, where, on the 
outside, can be seen two heavy stone corbels which evidently supported a stone seat 
(preserved in the room), the whole being protected probably by a projecting wooden 
erection or pentise. There w'ere remnants of plaster on the w’alls, but no sign of 
painting. Steps in the thickness of the w'all lead, again, from this room to a small 
turret in the south-w’^est comer, giving access to the leads or battlement W'alk in a 
gully round the pyramidal roof of Colley-Weston stone slates. The story that the 
tower is the only survivor of four can be discounted, and probably results from con¬ 
fusion with Woodcroft Castle near by; though a door-jamb in the north-west corner 
of the house does suggest tliat it may at one time have been more extensive. 

THE OW'NERS 

A pedigree w'ill probably give the best summary of w'hat little is known about the 
owners or tenants of this remarkable house. The first tangible personality is William 
of 'I’horpe, son of William, son of Thurstan, who, in 1263-4, received the permission 
of Robert, abbot of Peterborough, to rebuild the ancient parochial chapel of St. 
Botolph at Thorpe on a more convenient site since it stood on the outskirts of Peter¬ 
borough itself and w'as so far removed from the village ‘that the cure of souls is neg¬ 
lected and worship prevented to a dangerous extent’.’ I suggest that this William de 
Thorpe was the builder of the original house, of which the hall wing with its two-light 
window remains. The church or chapel has some similar detail and is only the width 
of an orchard away from the house. 1 suggest further that it was Robert, the son of this 
W’illiam, who added the great tower, partly no doubt for security, but also to provide 

* Gotcht op, cH* p. la * B,M. Cotton MS^ CIcopp C. f, 63. 
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himself and his family with that degree of privacy and comfort to which he feit himself 
entitled by reason of his important, and no doubt profitable, position as steward of the 
abbot’s Liberty of Peterborough* to which post he was appointed in 1310, It was not 
until 1324, however^ that he was finally released from villein service. Whether it was 


THURSTAN OF THORP&?= 


A vilkm on the Witervillo Manor of Thorpe; manumitted by Sir Robt. de Water* 
vilic, 1199-1213^ 


Thomas William^ 


William son of Thnr?tan cDnUimed in his holding of land in Thorpe fiven by Sir 
Guy dc WaterviUc to the Abbey of Peterborough, 1326. Amerced in 1231. 


RonBKT WtLUAM^ 

WiUiam (a Juror in 1242) had licence to rebuild Longthorpe Chapel on present 
site in 1263. Witness iiySp 12S9. Probable builder of house, 

Robert: 

As ^Robert son of Wiliiam de Thorp^ was 1394^ 1298, 1199, t joi^ 

Steward of Abbey 1310^ Released from villein ser^iee 1324^ Probable builder 
of Tower. Possible begetter of paintings. 


Robert VVilliajh 


Robert son of Robert appointed Steward of Abbey 1330. Wa& holding Thorpe 
in 1346. Possible begetter of paintinp. rerhap!i the Clerk who, Steward 
of the Abtwyj was granted a pension of loof. 


Acquired 
part of 
Marholnn 
in 1315. 


Robert 

Robert, perhaps son of the last Robert above^ a Clerk in 
Holy OrdcTB, bceame Chancellor to Edward III, died 
1372+ and w^as buried in the Abbey Church of Petcr- 
borotigh. 


William 

William, brother of Robert son of Robert the Stewaitl, 
became Lord Chief Justice, wm impeached for bribery 
and lost his estates in 1330^ died 1375* and also buried 
in Abbey Church. 


The predac connexion with the last Robert and William Thorp above with the abbey stewards and with the tower 
is obscure. 


he or not who decorated his Great Chamber as we see ft today is doubtful; on the 
whole I am mclined to think not, for the following reason. In the course of the work 
on the paintings on the north wall, the outline of a large arched recess became appar¬ 
ent, which corresponded exactly to the recess in the west wall, even to the angle of the 
trefoiled carved stops of the chamfers on the comers. There must have been a recess 
of this kind which, for some reason (probably a settlement or other structural defect), 
had to be partially filled in for stability. The scheme of painting is subsequent to this 
work of repair as it is carried over the joint. Assuming that the tower was built about 
1300, a reasonable time must be allowed for the defect to develop, for it to be dealt 
with, and for the decision to be made to have the room decorated. 
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It is possible for dl this to have happened in the life-time of the first Robert, but it 
seems more likely that the paintings were commissioned by Robert’s son, Robert, who 
succeeded his father in the post of steward of the Liberty' in 1330 and was still holding 
Thorpe in 1346. 

There is much confusion and uncertainty about the history of the Thorpe family at 
this point since there were influential branches of the family in Norfolk, and some 
holding estates in Lincolnshire- The connexion of Robert Thorpe, the clerk, who 
became chancellor to Edward III and died in 1372, and of William Thorpe, who 
became Lord Chief Justice and lost his estates when he was impeached for bribery and 
died in 1375, with the Thorpes of Longthorpe Is problematical, although the late Mr. 
W. T, Mellows has shown reason to associate them with this area rather than with 
Norfolk or Lincoln. Both were buried in the abbey church at Peterborough, but their 
elaborate monuments were destroyed at the time of the Puritan spoliation.^ From the 
stylistic character of the paintings it would appear that both these eminent men were 
too late in date to have had any influence in commissioning them,- 

The Thorpe estates passed subsequently to the Wyttilburys of Milton and Mar- 
holm, for John Wyttilbury', in a deed of 1391, assumed the arms and insignia of 
William Thorpe Tn his memory and honour’. At the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century' these holdings were acquired by the Fitzwilliams of Milton. 
They still belong to their descendant, Earl Fitzwilliam, by whom the tower was 
presented to the nation. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTINGS 

The paintings in the Great Chamber cover the walls from the floor to the vault, the 
vault itself, the window splays, and all the recesses. The room is overwhelmingly 
impressive and it is impossible not to be amazed at the richness of the decoration and 
the comparatively complete state in which it has survived. It is very difficult to give 
a clear description of the subjects, as the ground plan of the room, with its numerous 
recesses, is very complicated. A good deal of assistance can be obtained by constant 
reference to the plan, %, 2 and the diagram of the walls and the vault, figs. 3 and 4. In 
this description each w'all, beginning with the west, will be described in turn, and a 
separate description will be given of the vault. 

West Wall (Fig. 3, pi, n) 

A w ide recess has been cut out of this wall leaving only narrow strips of the face 
at the sides, and an arched space above. There is a door which leads into the house in 
the south strip, and above this is painted a bird pecking at grapes on a scrolling vine 
(A. i) (pi. 11!, fl). Above this, in the space over the arch, are five figures which survive 
from a series representing the Twelve Labours of the Months. Each figure has had 
the name inscribed beneath it. The first, January (Eanucr), holds a bowi of soup and 
warms himself at a fire. He has a black hat or possibly a fur cap slung from his 

' The morumenta are figured in the John Bridges atawof the paintings of the Wer zone of the west wall 
collection, f. 210. iniemiptioti of the worlt of decoration on the impeach- 

* Mt, Mellows tempted to see in the unfinished meiii of the Chief Juariw, below' p. 9. 
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shoulders (pL ill, a). Above is February (Fever), who is very mutilated but appears to 
have been working; March is digging; he has the skirt of his tunic hitched up to give 
freedom of movement, April is a young man possibly holding flowers (pi, iv); all the 
other figures except December are completely destro'yed. This figure is mutilated 
but is clearly seen in the act of killing a pig (A, 2, pi. ii). 

Beneath December on the strip of wall to the north of the recess there are two birds, 
a bittern above and a curlew below (A. 3, pi. in, 6), 'I'he arch of the recess is chamfered 
and the jambs and soffit are painted; there is a small aumbry in the south wall, above 
which is a shield charged with a bold fess indented or dancetty with traces of srnall 
charges between (B). Above this, standing on a straight ground line, is an animal which 
looks rather like a sheep. On the soffit are three banners of arms, the two lower of 
which are mounted on a pole or staff which is grasped by a hand; the charges are very 
indistinct (pi. II). There were probably three more similar banners on the north side, 
but these are completely destroyed. The paintings on the back wall of the main recess 
are divided into two zones. At the south end of the upper compartment is a standing 
figure, probably a hermit, who is holding up his hands in adoration before a vision of 
Christ, whose head and shoulders appear wreathed in clouds (pL iv). Below this 
vision is a long inscription in Latin which is practically indecipherable (see Appendix 
III). On the other side of this a young man is seen seated on a tasselled cushion making 
a basket. He holds a mallet. Behind him is a rather substantial looking figure with 
something hanging from his hand which looks like a narrow' scroll. This figure Is very 
indistinct (C, 1), The lower zone is surrounded by an elaborate border painted dark 
red and ornamented with birds and probably scrollwork with vine^leaves on roundels. 
In the upper border an owl and a magpie can be identified (pi. iv). Within the border 
are tw'o large seated figures with their hands raised as if engaged in a discussion; they 
are accompanied by scrolls; both wear rather elaborate contemporary dress and the 
one to the south has a hat of folded material. The painting seems to have been left 
unfinished. (C. z and pi. TJ.) 

There is a narrow trefoil-headed lancet window' at the north end of this main recess. 
On the narrow' south splay is a standing figure of St. Paul. He carries his emblem, a 
sword, in his right hand by his side, his other hand being raised as if to hold the end 
of a scroll, now perished. He wears a long cloak with curious cape, turned over at the 
top. Both cloak and under-tunic show a good deal of the black underpainting, and 
may therefore have been grey or cream (D; pi. v, «). 

The north splay is continued across the north jamb of the arch of the main recess; 
the paintings on it are divided into two zones. Above are figures of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew who are the first figures of a Creed subject which is continued on the 
north wall. They are accompanied by scrolls which bear the w'ords w'hich each 
apostle is thought to have contributed to the Apostles* Creed on the Day of Pentecost. 
The figures face each other. St. Peter is tonsured; he holds two long keys in his right 
hand and rests them against his shoulder, his other hand is covered by his cloak. St. 
Andrew is stepping forw'ard; the scroll is supported by his right hand and he holds a 
very slender saltire cross in his left. His head is destroyed (E, i, pi, V, i). Only isolated 
letters can be read on the scrolls (Appendix H). In the lower zone there arc two 
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scenes. To the west (E. 2) there is a seated woman with a bird on the ground in front 
of her; to the east (E. 3; pi. VI, a), on the w'all of a little in-curvitig alcove, which, with 
a corresponding one on the east side, might have seiA-^cd as a kind of window-seat 
when the floor'leve! was somewhat low'er than at present, there is a tonsured figure 
seated on a chair and addressing a child. The tonsured figure has a scroll on which 
can be read no(tr)e dame n(o)us asoddra de la pe--— 

North Wall (Fig. 3, pi. vil) 

This wall originally had a recess of the same size and shape as that of the west wall, 
but this was partially filled up. The outline of the original recess is shown in the wall 
diagram fig. 3. A seventeenth-century ivindow of three lights has been inserted at the 
back of the narrow recess and this has led to the mutilation of the paintings. On the 
outer face of the arch, beginning from the top, is first the Seven Ages of Man arranged 
above a narrow arch-shaped ground line on w'hich the names of the figures have been 
inscribed (F, i), The first figure, labelled infans, %vhich is placed at the bottom on the 
west side, is a baby asleep in a cot or swinging cradle attached to posts at each end 
(pi, XVI, by Next comes puer, a boy holding a whip and top or ball; .\dole&CEN 3 is 
badly mutilated. The figure over the apex of the arch, presumably vir, is that of a 
man wearing a tunic. The upper part is completely destroyed but it can be seen that 
he carried a hawk on his left wrist with the jesses dangling, a lure hanging on the same 
side, and on the other side, a perch or dagger (the object has a handle) presumably 
attached to a belt worn under the tunic and sticking out horizontally through a slit in 
the upper garment. The tasseiled hood hangs from this (pL viii, 6). Beginning to 
descend on the east side is, first another heavily damaged figure, probably mediaevl'S, 
perhaps also carrying a hawk, and certainly w'earing a sword; next presumably came 
sENECTus, also sadly imperfect, cany'ing a money-bag, and finally, decrepitus, an old 
hooded figure walking with tw'o crutches (pi, XV, <?). Below this painted arch and 
above the arch of the window recess is a representaton of the Nativity (F. 2; pL viii, 
by The Virgin is seen on the left, reclining on a couch and suckling the swaddled 
Child, St. Joseph is on the right, seated in an arm-chair, and the heads of the ox and 
ass appear from behind the Virgin’s couch. In the middle zone of paintings, on both 
east and west sides of the window recess (F. 3) is a pair of figures from the Creed sub¬ 
ject. The figure to the west is probably intended for St. James, he has white hair, and 
seems to be carrying a long pilgrim’s staff. On his scroll is inscribed . E SPIRITU 

SANCTo; na(t)u(s) -. The next figure has no emblem. On his scroll is pilato 

CRU . . . SEP. His cloak seems to have had a red lining (pis. ill, b and xvi, 6), On the 
east of the window the first figure is a veiled woman (pi. x). The w'ords on her scroll 
are . . . lesiam c.^tiiolicam ; sanctorum communionem. Her head-veil looks buff- 
coloured with traces of vermilion and seems to have been lined with white or cream. 
Her cloak is also buff with traces of vermilion and seems to have been lined with grey. 
Her haio is more elaborate than any of the others; it has a multi-foil border. The 
fourth figure may have been carrying stones or bread, in which ease he would be 
intended for St. Stephen or St. Philip. Only the words REMissiONEM PE can be read on 
his scroll. 
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Below these apostle figures, in the bottom zone of paintings (F. 4) there are four 
large birds (pi. Ill, b). Three are of the goose type; the one to the east may be an owl; 
they are painted against a background of fine scrolls. 

The east and west walls of the window embrasure have both had a pair of apostles 
from the Creed subject in the upper zone, and birds or animals in the scroll-work 
below, but the alteration to the window has destroyed one figure of each pair. The 

words DESCENDIT AD .can be read on the scroll of one of the figures on the 

west, and spiritum sanctum on the east (G. G.). The soffit of the arch bears the 
remains of four heraldic shields, one of which is the gyronny coat of Bassingbourne, 
and another a paly shield with an indented chief (H). 

East IVaU (Fig. 4, pi. xiv) 

Beginning from the north, the first part of the decoration, which is on the face of 
the wall to the north of the recess, is a design which is apparently stencilled on the 
wall ( 1 ). The last pair of apostles from the Creed subject is placed on the upper zone 
of the north wall (J. i) of the recess, and below in a little curv^cd alcove, which may 
have served as a seat, there is a bearded man addressing three youths. The end of a 
scroll is held in the teacher’s hand, and on the scroll the tvords Oreille and CUST can be 
deciphered (J. 2; pi. VI, b). He points to the scroll with his other hand, indicating that he 
is the speaker. The upper zone of the east %vall of the recess, and the upper zone of the 
south wall, are decorated with a representation of the meeting of the Three Dead 
Kings and the Three Lhing Kings, The foremost Living King is speaking to the 
first of the skeletons, the second l.iving King, who is on the east wall w'as apparently 
turning to address the third, but this figure is completely destroyed. The first two 
skeletons wear shrouds, but the third is naked and can be seen to be being eaten by 
worms (K. 1 and K. 2, pi. xii). ,A narrow band formerly bearing an inscription runs 
under this subject, and under that of the pair of apostles, but in both cases the inscrip¬ 
tions are indecipherable. In the lower zone of the south wall of this window recess 
there is a little doorway which leads to a small chamber in the thickness of the wall. 
This chamber turns westwards under the stairs which lead to the upper story; its use is 
conjectural; it may have been a garderobe. Next to this doorway arc the remains of a 
painting of a peacock (K. 3), 

On the face of the main east wall there are two zones of painting above the fireplace. 
The central part of the large composition in the upper zone (L, i; pi. xiv) is occupied 
by a long inscription in Latin, similar to that on the west wall, ft is completely in¬ 
decipherable, To the south of this there is a very well-prcseiv'cd figure of a young 
man carry'ing his gloves and accompanied by his dog (pi. xv, b). He raises his hand as 
if in greeting or attention to the figure on the other side of the inscription. Only the 
foot and part of the hand of this figure have been preseiv'^ed. From the pointing finger 
it would appear that this man was the speaker. He was wearing a sw'ord in a scabbard. 
In the lower zone there is a large figure of a king who stands behind a five-spoked 
wheel which he is rotating by putting his left hand on one of the spokes. By his left 
shoulder is a boar with pricked ears, below this a cock, and following round to the 
other side there is a monkey tasting something; next above is a vulture, and, at the top, 
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over the king’s right shoulder^ a spider in its web. There are other animals outside the 
wheel. To the king’s left there is a long, low animal rather like a dachshund above, 
and another, perhaps a different kind of dog or hound, below ; there may have been 
others lower still. On the other side a squirrel sitting up and eating is seen at the 
top, but no other creatures are visible (L 2; pis. xvi, a and xvf[}. There are no traces 
of painting below this composition or above the arch of the recess, where the plaster 
has mostly perished and been renewed, 

Soittk WttU {Fig. 4; pis. xrv and xviii) 

The paintings are in two zones; above are two enthroned figures in the attitude 
which is used to indicate conversation. The figure to the east is crowned (pi. xv, r), no 
detail of the other, except the raised hands, can be seen. The figures are flanked by 
two large shields, to the east is that of England before 1340 (pi. xv, d), to the ivest is 
that of Woodstock or Kent {M. 1). Below, there is a horizontal band bearing a long 
inscription in French, Only two complete words can be deciphered, and it is impos¬ 
sible to make out the meaning. (See Appendix II.) 

Most of the lower zone is occupied by a heraldic diaper of the arms of Thorpe, 
surrounded on three sides with a border (M. 2), The decoration of the upper side 
of this border consists of a dragon with a long tail and scrolls; in the side borders arc 
more scrolls and birds. At the west end are two doors, one leading to the house, and 
the other to a stairway in the thickness of the wall which gives access to the top fioor 
of the tow'er. Between the top of these doors and the band bearing the French inscrip¬ 
tion is a painting which represents the hunting of the bonacon (M. 3 ; xx, a). 

The Vault 

The vault is in four compartments. In the centre of each compartment is one of 
the symbols of the Evangelists within a barbed quatrefoil (these are in a very poor 
state of presen-^ation). Below, and on each side of the quatrefoil, there is a figure of 
a musician. Beginning from the south-w-est corner there is first a musician in a short 
tunic who is playing the bagpipes (pis, xviii and xxii, a)\ the second figure in this 
compartment has perished. In the second compartment, which is over the north wall, 
there is a representation of King David playing the harp (pi, vni, a), and of another 
throned figure playing a psaltery (pi. xxil, b). Within the quatrefoil a scroll w'ith the 
w'ord lOhunnes and one claw of the eagle of St. John can be seen. In the com¬ 
partment over tlie east wall the figure to the north is unidentifiable, and the figure 
on the south plays a portative organ (pis. xviK and xxii, c). In the compartment over 
the south wall a fragment of the ox of St. Luke has survived. Both figures play 
stringed instruments (pis. v, b and xxii, d), r n u 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAINTINGS: STYLISTIC PARALLELS 

The figures in the Longthorpe paintings are mostly tall and well proportioned with 
rather srnall heads but clumsy hands and feet. Many of them stand with their weight 
on one foot and the other free, giving a feeling of counterpoise and producing a slight 
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curve in the stance; others are seen to be striding forward with their feet in profile 
although their bodies are three-quarter face; a few are standing with their feet turned 
out; practically none appear to be in profile. In some figures tfie position of the hands 
is natural, the apostles, however, have a tendency to twist them back in awkward 
contorted gestures, while figures such as those of the enthroned king and his compan¬ 
ion on the south wall (pL xv, tf), the young man carcy'ing his gloves (pi, xv, ft), and the 
tw'o figures in the lower zone of the west wall, who are presumably engaged in conver¬ 
sation or discussion {pi. n), have their elbows bent and their hands stiffly raised. 
Except in the musicians, the fingers of the hands are closely together and in some 
cases it can be seen that they w^ere drawn as if enclosed in a mitten with a slight nick 
in the outline to Indicate the tops of the outer fingers. The flesh painting has largely 
perished and most of the faces and hands appear black (pi. XVI, ft). It is thus difficult 
in most cases to distinguish the facial characteristics. But two main types of treat¬ 
ment can be identified. Several of the better-preserved of the apostle figures have the 
.features outlined in red, while the lips are vermilion (as with the king in the wheel) 
(pL XVI, rt). Others, such as St, Paul, have a white outline for features and lips (pi. v, a). 
The best preserved of the heads are those of the king behind the w'heel and the King 
David with his harp (pi. viji, <?); these two arc somewhat different in type. The king 
with the wheel has a noticeably long narrow head with a very high forehead, his eye¬ 
brows are rather flat, his lower eyelids almost straight, and the upper ones rather 
sharply arched. His mouth is bowed with the comers definitely turned down. His 
face does not seem to have been elaborately modelled. This figure has long waving 
hair which falls to his shoulders and frames his face. His heard is rounded and also 
wavy^ The head of King Dand is smaller, the brow is still high but the lower part of 
the face is shorter and the whole contour more pointed; the eyebrows are slightly 
more arched, as is probably the upper eyelid, but the mouth is less markedly curbing. 
The face retains far more modelling and there is a very clearly defined system of 
furrows across the brows. His hair is worn shorter, and both this and the beard arc bushy 
rather than wavy. It is probable that these two heads arc the work of different painters 
the first one seems to belong to an earlier tradition than that of the King David. 

There is a certain variation in the contours of the faces of the other figures, young 
men such as the young man with the gloves (pi, xv, A) have round faces, while Decrepi¬ 
tus (pi. xv, «) in the Seven Ages can be seen to hav'e very sunken cheeks. A definite 
attempt at giving variety to the figures and a suggestion of character can be seen in 
the senes of apostles where some figures have rather thin narrow faces and small 
beards, and others broader, more rugged faces with veiy bushy hair and beards 
(pis. Ill, ft, V, c, vn and x). Most of the figures have rather short square-cut beards 
which jut out sharply from the face; in the unfinished paintings on the west wall it can 
be seen that the painter drew these as simple rectangles rather like boxes (pi. ii), 

A favourite way of dressing the hair can be seen to be the placing of a short lock or 
curl in the middle of the forehead. The apostles, like the king behind the wheel, have 
their hair falling on to their shoulders, but most of the lay figures have theirs cut in a 
long ‘bob below the ears. 

Ik'low, pp. 28, 29, 
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The apostles wear formal garments consisting of a long tunic with a loose cloak 
worn over it whose ends are draped over the amts, curving folds often cross the upper 
part of the body and vertical folds are formed in the ends. There does not seem to he 
much indication of the deep triangular folds over the legs which are so characteristic 
of the Gothic system of drapery. The surface is so decayed, how'ever, that it is not 
possible to spei with any certainty, and probably a much greater feeling of depth 
w'as given to the folds by modelling. The original colour-range seems to have varied 
considerably. Some of the garments were buff, some, by the presence of the black 
underpainting, were probably grey, pink, or cream; and a surprising feature is the 
occurrence of a good deal of vermilion, which, in such a position, can hardly have been 
an underpainting. 

The drapery of the bed of the Virgin in the Nativity scene (pi. viii, b) is better pre¬ 
sented than that of the garments, and here it can be seen that the folds were cur\ting 
and soft. This graceful treatment can also be seen in the long garments of the seated 
figures, especially that of the musician playing the psaltery (pi. xxii, b), and the en¬ 
throned figure on the south w all (pi. xv, c). The arrangement of folds of the laymen 
figures, especially those in the Seven Ages composition and the paintings on the east 
and west walls, is very simple (pi. XV, a and ^). The figures of young men wear un¬ 
belted super-tunics vvith a central opening down the skirt, whose edges are turned 
back to give the impression of a large ‘inverted pleat’, otherAvise both here and in the 
longer tunics of the older men the folds are only indicated by a few single lines. 
These are, however, extremely graceful. 

Resemblances between the Longthorpe figures and those in certain manuscripts, 
wall-paintings, stained glass, and sculpture can be seen: but in general these arc not 
close enough to give a definite indication of the date and provenance of the paintings. 
It is fortunate therefore that more precise evidence can be found in the composition 
and iconography of one particular scene, the Nativity. 1 n the wall-painting the Vi rgin 
is reclining on a couch and suckling the Child, while St. Joseph, holding his staff, sits 
in a curious throne-like chair at her feet (pi. viii, />). The centre of the composition is 
unfortunately destroyed, but the heads of the ox and ass were placed facing each other 
behind the couch. Sir Eric Millar showed that an almost precisely similar composition 
is found throughout a considerable group of manuscripts of the early fourteenth cen- 
tuiys of which the most important is the exquisite and profusely illustrated manuscript 
known as Queen Mary’s Psalter.' This is thought to have been executed for a member 
of the Plantagenet family.- Another of the most important of this group of manu¬ 
scripts is a psalter, two chronicles, and a bestiary' which belonged to I lugh Stiueclc, 
prior of Peterborough at some time between r299 and 1321.^ Another belonged to a 
lady called Alice de Reydon^ and still another to a monk of Canterbury,^ others have 

no indication of provenance.'’ 

I B.M. Royal MS. 2 B. Vll, fo. 85: pl- ‘x- 

1 Sir G. Warner, gueen Maryt Piolttr, 1912. pp. 6-7. 

’ Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 53. 

' Sanim Herat. Cambridge, University Library. Mb. 

* m-soa Ptrri ns Librarv, Wamcr, Catatogae ajrht MSS. 
in thf Uhrary of C. U'.'/Mofl PerriitS] Milbir, tnglufi 


76. 

® Ollier manuBcripta closely rekted in style are OsiUrd.^ 
BodlciflJi, MS. Douce 79? Soram-c Ic Roy* CambridgCi 
St. John's College, MS, 2561 Htstorical Compilation» 
B.M. Cotton MS, Ckudius D. 11; Apocalyp&e, B*M, 
Boyd MS. T9 B. 
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It is clear that these manuscripts, unlike the great series of East iVnglian psalters, 
which w'as also executed at about the same period, cannot be localized, but it is quite 
clear from other compositions besides the Nativity that they are the product of a 
definite group of painters. As Sir Eric Millar said, *1 his is a case in which we have^ 
to reckon with an outside atelier, which carried out commissions in different parts ol 
the countr}' perhaps sending artists to stay in monasteries and elsew here as they w’erc 
needed, or work may have been executed to order in some central place, such as 
London.'' There is some variation even in the compositions which seem to have been 
copied from a common prototype, and Sir Eric conjectured that occasionally, in order 
to gain variety, the artist reflected the prototji^e in a mirror so that the figures appear 
in reverse.* The Nativity at Longthorpe has a particularly close relation to one of the 
four miniatures attached to an unidentified text in MS. Douce 79 Bodleian 

Library, where the attitudes of the figures, the architectural structure of the base of 
the couch, and the staff held by St. Joseph are extremely similar.^ The manuscript 
appears to be close in style to Queen Mary’s Psalter. It is of great interest that this 
Nativity composition, which can be used almost as a touchstone in deciding which 
manuscripts are related to the involved main group, occurs at Longthorpe, especially as 
it is to figures in the manuscripts of this group that those at Longthorpe sho\v most 
stylistic resemblance. For instance, both Queen Mary-’s Psalter^ and the Peterborough 
Psalterat Cambridge^ include standing figures of apostles and prophets holding scrolls, 
the prophet showing words from his books which foreshadow the article of the Creed 
enunciated by the apostle. The subject is not the same as at Longthorpe where only 
the apostles are represented, but the treatment is very similar. In both manuscripts, 
as in the \vall-paintings, the figures are arranged in pairs and carry curving scrolls; 
some only of the apostles have emblems. In the Peterborough Psalter the figures stand 
on grassy mounds (pi. XI , o) as in the wall-paintings, and in Queen Mary s Psalter the 
emblems held by St. Peter and St. Andrew (pi. xi, h) arc similar to those of the corre¬ 
sponding figures at Longthorpe (pi. V, c). In both the manuscripts, as well as in the 
paintings, the way in which the scrolls are held often imparts a curiously awkward 
position to the hands. The St, John in Queen Mary’s Psalter,* and the apostle im¬ 
mediately to the w'est of the north window, for instance, both have their hands bent 
round and inwards (pL xvi, b)t while the figures of Zacharias* and St, Peter^ in the 
Peterborougli Psalter, and also the apostle in the east corner of the north wall at 
Longthorpe (pi. x), have their hands twisted back with the palms facing forward. In 
the Peterborough Psalter, as in the wall-paintings, there is an attempt to give variety 
to the apostle figures, and the figure of St. Andrew* with his heavier proportions and 
bushy beard is similar in type to the apostle to the west of the north window- (pi. xvi, Z>). 
The features of the apostles in the wall-paintings are not always clear, but ic is unlikely 
they had the almost vertical eyebrows and gable-shaped upper eyelids which give the 
figures in the Peterborough Psalter tlieir peculiar liveliness. It would appear that the 

* Engiish Manusmpti^ iip iii * Rcrt'al MS. 2 B. MI. fo. 69^. 

^ Ihid, p* 13. ^ CambridgCj Corpus CKrisU College MS, 53, fo. 17, 

J Ihid- pi- 37 ft- ^ fo. 7. 

^ B.M. Royal MS. ^ B. VIC foa. 69^^ 70, 304, and 305* ® Cambridge, Corpus Christ 1 College 53» fo* S'", 

^ Cambridge, Corpus Chrisii College MS. ^j. 
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treatment of the drapery was 1 e^ elaborate than in cither manuscript- One similarity 
which it seems possible to suggest is the way in whicli the apostle w-est of the north 
window wears his cloak with the end so WTapped over his shoulder as to appear almost 
like a broad collar or the front of a hood, and the way it is w'om by the St. Bartholo¬ 
mew in the Peterborough Psalter,' where the folds round the neck have a similar 
appearance and the cloak is again \vrapped tightly across the chest, making dipping 
semi-circular folds. This is a rather unusual arrangement. Another great point of 
resemblance in the pose, drapery, and drawing, can be seen between the figure of 
Ecclesia in the Creed series at Longthorpe and the Virgin in the Crucifixion in the 
Peterborough Psalter (CCCC MS. 53, fo. 15 b; pis, x and xix, b). Perhaps the greatest 
similarity' which can be pointed out between the figures at Longthorpe and those in the 
Peterborough Psalter, is in the curious mannerisms adopted in the drawing of the feet. 
This can be seen if St. Peter and St. Andrew at Longthorpe (pi. V, c) are compared 
with St. Mathias and the accompanying prophet in the manuscript (pi. xi, <?).- St. 
Peter and the prophet both stand in the usual Gothic pose with their weight on one 
foot and the heel of the other slightly raised but, in both cases, the position of the 
second foot is exaggerated so that it seems almost to trail behind, while it is tilted up 
so that all the toes can be seen. This curious \vay of drawing the foot is found in 
several other figures in this manuscript and in the little figure of St. Peter from a series 
of apostle figures in Queen Mary's Psalter^ (pi, xi, and also several of the prophet 
and apostle figures in the same manuscript.* It can be traced back at any rate to the 
late thirteenth century as it is found again in the figure of St. John on the Crucifixion 
page of the psalter of Robert de Lisle.* The second mannerism in the treatment of the 
feet is still more remarkable. This can be studied in the figure of St. .Andrew 
(pi. V, c) and the apostle in the west comer of the north wall at Longthorpe (pi. 
XVI, 6) and in the Mathias figure in the Peterborough Psalter.*' The bodies of all 
these figures are seen in three-quarter face pose but the legs and feet arc in pro¬ 
file, the leg nearer the spectator being brought diagonally and w ithout the slightest 
bending across in front of the other, while the heel of the second foot is clearly 
seen, in the Mailiias in the manuscript the head, like the feet, is seen in profile 
which adds a further complication to the figure. The position of the apostle on the 
north wall at Longthorpe is even more strange as he is placed nearly full face, while 
his legs and feet are seen completely from the side, which results in there being con- 
siderabie doubt as to which leg crosses in front. This position with the figure striding 
forwards and the feet seen from the side, with a special stress on tlie heel of the foot 
behind, is seen in a more graceful form in certain figures both of the apostle and pro¬ 
phet series, and the series of small figures of apostles in Queen Mary's Psalter.’ 
Professor Wormald suggested that this unusual position of the feet might be a man¬ 
nerism which originated in the court school of Westminster in the late thirteenth 
century, and which was continued by the court painters in the early fourteenth cen- 

I fo. 14^. ^ Cambridge, Corpus CliH^sti Colkgc 53. 

* fhid, fo. pl* fl- 
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tury.' It is found in the great wall-painting of St. Christopher in the south transept at 
Wesuninstcr, which is thought to have been painted by Master Walter of Durham 
about 1272,^ and in the Angel of the Annunciation painted in 1308 on the back of the 
Sedilia at Westminster.* The position seems to have become especially associated 
with the Archangel as it is found repeated in the Anunciation pictures in Queen 
Mar\'*s Psalter,+ and the Hours of Alice de Reydon.* It also occurs in various other 
figures found In the different manuscripts of this group. Another link with the West¬ 
minster School is probably to be seen in the head of the king behind the wheel, which 
seems to belong to a stylistically earlier period than the rest of the paintings. The type 
of kingly figure with the face framed by Rowing hair can be traced back to the early 
thirteenth century,^ but it is to some of the Westminster figures that this head at 
Longthorpe has most resemblance, especially the St, Thomas in the Incredulity scene 
in the wall-paintings in the south transept, where again the forehead Is domed and 
very high, the cheeks thin, the beard rounded and jutting out and the mouth down- 
curved.^ The main difference is that the eyebrows and upper eyelids are more arched 
and the eyes more oblique. Professor Tristram showed that this type of head was 
common in the Westminster School, and he traced its origins to the Douce Apoca¬ 
lypse which was also executed for the court about 1270, probably under strong French 
influence. Professor Tristram show's some most illuminating comparisons between 
the manuscript, the elaborate panel painting on the retable, and the transept wall 
paintings, in which the progressive simplification of the type can be studied. The eyes 
of the Longthorpe figure, w'hich, as already shown, are less exaggeratedly curved than 
in the head of St. Thomas, have considerable resemblance to those of some of the 
many representations of St. John in the Apocalypse. The jutting beards, which are 
more marked in the other figures at Longthorpe than in the king behind the wheel, 
have very' great similarity to those of figures from this court school, especially in the 
simplified form in which they arc rendered in the wall-paintings of the Westminster 
transept. The little curl or quiff which is placed in the middle of the foreheads of a 
number of the Longthorpe figures can also be traced back to the thirteenth century. 
It can be found in French manuscripts such as the Gospels of Ste. ChapcUc,® in certain 
illustrations of the psalter of Robert de Lisle,* and, very' frequently, in the Peter¬ 
borough Psalter at Brussels.It persisted into the fourteenth century' as can be seen 
in the picture of God and Adam in the psalter from Ramsey Abbey'* and in the Christ 
of the Resurrection in the Peterborough Psalter at Cambridge,'* 

WTiile there are thus important links between the style of the Longthorpe figures 
and that of a group of works of art of the late thirteenth century, it is clear that the 

^ Lecture at the Courtimld Ijiaiitute of Art. Ctnittry, pis. 34 and 37^ 
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closest stylistic analog}-^ is still to the manuscripts of the group associated with Queen 
Mary’s Psalter, in which some of these characteristics also persist. A further similarity 
can be seen when the composition in one of the window spla}'s showing a bearded man 
teaching a group of youths (pL vi, is compared to the subject of the teaching of the 
Creed in the Somme le Roi manuscript in the Hbrarj'' of St. John’s College of Cam- 
bridged which Dr. Eric Millar considered was illuminated by the artists of Queen 
Mary-'s Psalter and which Dr. M. R. James thought was of Peterborough origin.- A link 
with* a still later manuscript is found in the close similarity between the composition 
on the south wall at Longthorpe with the t^^'o enthroned figures flanked by large 
shields {pi. xv, c and pL xviii) and the picture of a seated king and queen in the De 
Nobilitatibus written in 1326-7 for Edward III before he assumed power (pi. xrx, a).^ 
In this picture, besides the resemblance of the composition, the large gesticulating 
hands are similar to those of some of the Longthorpe figures. The manuscript has 
close connexions with the court. It was considered by Dr. Millar to be of mLxed style 
with considerable resemblances to the Louterell Psalter, but less degenerate.^ 

On the whole it therefore seems that the Longthorpe paintings have more con¬ 
nexions with this unlocalixed group of manuscripts with its links with the court, than 
with the East Anglian school of illumination which grew up so suddenly at the end of 
the thirteenth century, and whose main centres are geographically near to Peter¬ 
borough. Peterborough, however, had itself been an important centre of artistic work 
for more than a century', and, at the end of the thirteenth century a magnificent psalter 
was executed for the cathedral, which in its figure style shows links with French art, 
but whose borders foreshadow those of the great East Anglian psalters. Tw'o of the 
manuscripts associated with Queen Mary’s Psalter and which arc discussed above, 
are also of Peterborough provenance, so, to quote Dr. Millar again, ‘Peterborough 
thus forms, up to a point, a connecting link between the two groups of MSS.’® It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find similarities to East Anglian illumination in the Long¬ 
thorpe paintings. This can be seen in some of the figures, in the elaborate borders, the 
profuse employment of heraldry and the beautiful paintings of birds. The most 
striking example of the similarity of the figures is seen when the painting of the young 
man with a dog on the cast wall at Longthorpe (pi, xv, b) is compared to a little figure 
of a man with a haw^k in the bottom border of fo. 131 of the Ormesby Psalter (pi. 
XXI, A).* The proportions of the figure, tiie stance with head thrust forward and feet 
apart and turned outwards, are remarkably similar, as is also the simple tunic reaching 
to the calf with its curious flat double pleat in the centre of the front. The dogs also 
are practically identical. More important still, the same feeling for counly grace 
animates both figures. Another example of the similarity between a figure in this 
psalter and one of the Longthorpe figures is seen if the Longthorpe David (pi. viii, a) 
is compared to the king to the left of King David in the Jesse Tree composition in the 

’ Cambridge, St. John's Coltcjje MS. 356, fo. Prvdfnliis Rtgtim, OxfonJ, Christ Church I.tbrary. Fac- 
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manuscript.* The facial types are very similar, as is also the treatment of the hair and 
beard, while the same very definite system of modelling the face and portraying a deep 
horizontal furrow across the forehead is employed in both cases. It is interesting to 
compare the heads of these two figures with that of the David in the Exultate initial in 
the Louterell Psalter written probably some fort}' years later (pL xxiii, b).- Here the 
shape of the head and the arrangement of the hair and beard are again ver}’ similar, 
but the features are exaggerated so that the eyes appear very sunken, while the mouth 
and lower jaw are thrust forward in a manner which verges on the grotesque. 

As will be seen below, the Louterell Psalter provides interesting analogies for the 
other figures of musicians on the vault at Longthoqie, hut there is always this note of 
hard and ugly exaggeration in the faces, and the drapery folds often stand out like 
hard cords in a manner quite dissimilar to the soft and flow ing character of the folds 
in the garments of the l.ongthorpe figures (pi. xxni, and b). The grotesqueness 
which is seen in the most elaborate pages of the Louterell Psalter is not found in the 
simple border decorations, especially in figures which are left in outline, and similari¬ 
ties can be seen between some of these figures and those at Longthorpe. This is clear 
if the drawing of xSt. Francis in the psalter is compared to the hermit on the west wail 
at Longthorpe. The most characteristic feature of the East Anglian manuscripts is the 
way in which the text and illuminations of the pages chosen for decoration are sur¬ 
rounded by wide rectangular borders (pL xxiti, a and b).^ Here foliage, flowers, birds, 
beasts, and insects, together with small scenes representing contemporary life, 
grotesques, medallions, and coats of arms are intenvoven to fonn a rich carpet-fike 
pattern. Although there is nothing in the Longthorpe paintings to equal the richness 
and intricacy of these designs, a somewhat similar intention can be seen in the borders 
of the lower compositions on the west and south walls (pis, ii, rv', and XVin). These 
borders have a solid dark-red ground on which the designs are painted in lighter tones. 
As there is so little contrast they are almost impossible to photograph. The best pre¬ 
served of the borders is that above the lower composition on the west wall. Here there 
is an ow'l in the centre with other birds, one possibly a magpie, on either side, while a 
slender undulating scroll with lobed leaves almost completely enclosed in roundels 
runs along the whole length (pi, iv). A similar scroll with other birds ornaments the 
sides of the frame, and also the upright sides of the frame on the south wall. On this 
wall, however, the top border has a winged dragon in the centre whose tail itself 
develops into the scroll tvith enclosed leaves. There are no lower borders on either 
wall. .Another interesting decorative motif is found on the face of the west wall under 
the first of the Labours of the Months scenes. Here there is a lightly drawm vine scroll 
with leaves and tendrils and a bird pecking at grapes (pL in, a). The closest analog}^ 
for the scroll on the solid borders is to be found on certain pages of the Ormesby 
Psalter (pi. xxi, but it occurs also in the Bromholm f^salter" (in a rather coarse and 
clumsy form), in certain pages of the Gorleston Psalter,and in both parts of MS. 
Arundel 83, A similar scroti is also to he seen in the l.outerdl Psalter,^ but here the 
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stems are much thicker and the scroll itself has lost vigour and become flabby and 
lifeless (pi. xxjii, ^). Naturalistic birds similar to those seen combined with the scrolls 
at Longthorpe arc to be found in the borders of all the East Anglian manuscripts, but 
are not confined to the illumination produced in this school; one of the earliest ex¬ 
amples of the Introduction of these exquisitely painted birds is to be found in the 
Peterborough Psalter at Brussels,* which is of late thirteenth-century^ date. On the 
whole, however, it is to the birds as well as the scrolls in the Ormesby Psalter that the 
motifs in the Longthorpe borders show a resemblance. On fo. 38 of the Psalter, for 
instance, there are an owl and a magpie which are similar to those in the w'all-painting,’ 
and on the same folio a hawk and a squirrel which are similar to the creatures in the 
Five Senses subject on the opposite wall. The owl and magpie subject occurs again on 
Bishop Gower’s rood screen at St. David’s. The birds are similar to those at Long¬ 
thorpe, as is also the foliage, which, in combination with the symbols of the evangelists, 
decorates a vault. T'hese paintings can be dated between 13^8 and 1347,^ The owl 
and magpie motif, which has a morality significance in the sense of the idle chatterers 
and btisybodies of this world mocking at wisdom, is of very general occurrence. An 
instance may be cited from S, Gimignano in Italy, where in one of the civic buildings 
paintings of this subject are found over several of the doorways. The occurrence of the 
design of the bird pecking grapes at Longthorpe is unusual at this period (pi, lii, a). 
There is a similar design of a vine scroll found on fo. 2 of tlie first psalter (East 
.Anglian) of .Arundel 83; there arc no birds in the scroll—but birds are seen at the side. 
Besides these birds which are combined with scrolls and leaves in the solid borders at 
Longthorpe, there arc others on a laq^cr scale which arc treated independently with 
only a very lightly drawn scroll, which appear more in the nature of a background 
(pis. Ill, h; VII and xvi, 6). The sebirds, like most of the figures in other parts of the 
paintings, stand on grassy mounds. There is a pair of these large birds on either side 
of the opening of the window embrasure in the north wail, where they occupy the 
lowest Kone of the paintings. They are well preserved and can be seen to have rather 
long legs, long necks, and curving beaks. They arc obviously water birds and are 
probably intended for some species of wild goose or sw’an. There may have been other 
similar birds, or perhaps animals, in the lowest zone of the paintings in the window 
embrasure adjoining, but only slight traces remain; there w'as undoubtedly a represen¬ 
tation of a peacock on tlte south wall of the east window embrasure, but only the crest 
and a few of the eve feathers of the tail are now visible. Two other birds, slightly 
smaller in scale, are to be seen one above the other on the face of tlie west wall at the 
north end. The top one is a bittern, vrhich seems to be stretching its head upwards to 
utter its characteristic ‘boom’; the other, which is slight and graceful with a very' thin 
curved beak, is recognizable as a curlew (pL in, A), All these birds, except the peacock, arc 
common in the marshy lands of the fens and East Anglia. Oddly enough they are not 
very often employed by the illuminators of East Anglian manuscripts in their border 
designs, who preferred the brightly coloured finches or such birds as magpies or 

* Bib. Roy. MSS, Qtjfti-i. of Robtn de Lisle, Arundel Sj, fo. 128. 
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hawks which have characteristically patterned plumage. The closest parallel for the 
actual birds used at Longthorpe is probably the series to be found in the bestiary 
attached to Queen Marj^’s Psalter,’ which includes ostriches, cranes, peacocks, and 
owls and magpies, but not the characteristic fen birds such as the bittern and curlew 
(pi. XXIV, 6 ), Another possibility is that they were copied from a treatise on falconry, 
such as one of the many illustrated manuscripts of the 'De Arte X'^enandi cum Avibus’ 
of Frederick II, in which birds of the marsh lands, w'hich provided the falconer with 
his favourite prey, are profusely illustrated/ It is also possible that the bittern and the 
curlew, which are closer to life than any of the other birds in the wall paintings, may 
have been directly modelled on nature by the artist/ 

There is no series of animals at Longthorpe which can be compared to the birds, 
but at least two creatures can be discerned. The first is a painting w'hich fills in a 
space over the door in the south w'all below the west part of the subject of the two 
enthroned figures with shields. The animal has a stag-like body w'ith short ears (the 
rest of the head being destroyed by a plaster failure) and is being closely pursued by a 
hunter armed with a bow and arrow'. The creature can be seen to be a bonacon, 
which w'as thought to be like a stag, and which, when pursued, was said to shoot out 
the contents of its stomach in the face of the hunters and then make good its escape. 
The Longthorpe animal can be seen to be trying to escape by means of this trick {pi. 
3 ^, ft). This subject is clearly copied from a bcstiaiy since illustrations and descrip¬ 
tions are given in practically all the known bestiaries, many of w-hich are of English 
origin. Illustrations of the bonacon are included in both the bestiary attached to 
Queen Marys’s Psalter and to that attached to the Peterborough Psalter at Cambridge, 
but the Longthorpe animal has more resemblance to that found in one of the earliest 
sum\ 4 ng bestiaries which dates from the end of the twelfth century'/ The other 
animal at Longthorpe seems to resemble a sheep but it is very' indistinct, so that it b 
not possible to hazard a guess about the prototype used by the painter. I’his creature 
is on the jamb of the containing arch of the west w-all. It is not clear why either of the 
animals was included in the scheme of decoration at Longthorpe. The bonacon was 
probably intended for a droilerie. Small scenes with animals performing fantastic 
actions are one of the most characteristic motifs of the borders of East Anglian manu¬ 
scripts,s but these are seldom drawn from bestiaries; no other example of a bonacon 
used as a drollme lias been found/ 

.A detailed note on the heraldry' at Longthorpe is given below% but it is necessary 
to note the very important part played by heraldry in the decoration. There are 
remains of seven shields at Longthorpe together with three banners of arms and the 
great heraldic diaper surrounded with a tapestry border in the low er zone of paintings 
on the south wail. This appreciation of the decorative qualities of heraldic subjects 
can also be seen in manuscripts of the period, especially those of the East .Anglian 
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school where shields of arms and other heraldic devices are worked into the borders 
and also used for line endings.’ The arms shown are not only those of the patrons for 
whom the manuscripts were executed, but often the arms of all the leading families of 
England are repeated again and again. 

E. C, R. B, 


COSTUME 

Before concluding this discussion of the stylistic character of the Longthorpe 
paintings and their probable date, some mention must be made of the costume worn 
by the figures, the musical instruments carried by the figures on the vault, and the 
lettering of the inscriptions. Many of the figures in the purely religious scenes wear 
formal dress consisting of a long robe over which a cloak is worn loosely draped over 
the shoulders and hanging open in front. Similar garments are worn by King David 
on the vault, the king with the wheel, and apparently by the two large seated figures 
on the south wall. The king who is addressing the Three Dead wears a shorter robe, 
which reaches only to his ankles, and a cloak which, like that of the king with the 
w'heel, is fastened by a morse. A morse is also used to fasten the cloak worn by the 
praying hermit on the west wall. The crowns are of various tj^es. The earliest is tliat 
of die second king in the Three Living and Three Dead subject w'hich has a shallow 
base and round-ended leaves or fleurs-de-lis {pi. xii). These leaves can be seen to be 
taller and more pointed in the crown of the king with the wheel (pi. xvi) and that of 
the first king of the Three Living and Three Dead subject, while the crown of the 
seated figure on the south wall has pointed out-curving projections (pi. xv, c). The 
first of this tyT^ of crown is that used in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, but the last type only came into fashion bemeen 1330 and 1340.* The figures of 
laymen are naturally more interesting from the point of view of the history of costume. 
In these figures the length of the garments seems to vaiy' with the age of the wearer, 
the garments of the young men reaching to the middle of the calf, those of the middle- 
aged, like the indistinct figure at the south end of the west wall, a little lower, while 
those of old men such as Decrepitus in the Seven Ages, right to the ankle. The young 
men are certainly wearing loose unbelted super-turner over tunics. The sleeves of the 
outer garment are cut off in a point just below the elbow, and the tight sleeves of 
the tunic itself are seen below reaching to the wrist. The super-tunic was cut so 
that the skirt widened out below the waist, but even so the front was usually split 
open almost to the fork to allow freedom of movement. In the wall-paintings it 
seems as if the edges of these openings are turned back to fonn deep folds.^ The 
figures wear hoods attached to gorgets. Their hair is cut in a long bob and some of 
them have it elaborately curled. They seem to wear hose, and their shoes are high 
and rather square-toed, mostly with laced fastenings at the side. Perhaps the most 

' op. al. p, i. The Ormeshy Psalter provides see M. R. Holmes, ‘'I'hc Crowns of Englaod* in Arf/u 

the best example of (his profuse tmplovmcnt of heraldry, Ixxxvi {1937). 7 S'’ 9 ‘’' . . , . 

A careful study of the arms has been made. See Ttmj ^ In B.M. MS. Arundel S3 (first part) the prophets 
P'ast Angluitt Ftaltert. cd. by Sidney Cockerell and R. on fo. 2 wear aoper-tunit* slit up in the same way, the 
Thomaa for the Roxburfihe Club. 1926. pp. 28-53. contrasting colour of the tunic is seen through the slit. 

i For a disoissbii of the earlier forms of Enetish crown 
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interesting of these figures is that of the hawker who forms the central figure of the 
Seven Ages of Man (pi, vin, A), The upper part is destroyed, but he seems to have 
worn the super-tunic with the central opening. This garment also seems to have had a 
pocket-like slit higher up, through which is thrust either a dagger or a perch which was 
apparently fixed to the belt which was commonly worn over the under-tunic. The 
hood hangs from this dagger or perch. ’'I'he bird, with the jesses dangling from its 
legs, is sitting on the man’s heavily gloved left hand. The lure (either a dead pigeon 
or an artificial bird made of feathers with a piece of meat attached to it) is hanging on 
the same side. 

A hawker with almost exactly the same accoutrements is seen in the Ormesby 
Psalter (pi. xxi, A).' It is difficult to find an exact date for the costume worn by these 
younger men for, as Kelly* points out, lay costume changed very little from the end of 
the twelfth centuiy until about 1335. The chief indication of date is given by the 
sleeves which are definitely tighter than those represented in manuscripts of the early 
fourteenth century. An exact parallel for the way in which the sleeves of the super¬ 
tunics are cut Into points can be found in the Louterell Psalter of 1340 (pi. xxni).^ The 
tightness of the sleeves is seen again in the figure of King David on the vault (pi. vin, 
«), and the first of the Three Living, and seems to foreshadow the fashions of the 
second half of the fourteenth century when garments were moulded verj'' closely to 
the body. This same approach to the fashions of the mid-century is seen still more 
markedly in the garments worn by the seated figures in the lower zone of the west 
wall (pL u). These figures still wear the unbelted super-tunics with wide, and in this 
case, long skirts. The garments, as was quite usual, were not joined down tlie sides, 
although here the fronts and backs are caught together at intervals by a number of 
points. The figure to the south is wearing a hat instead of a hood. It is possible that 
this hat is actually the hood and gorget with the top of the head inserted in the facial 
opening, and the gorget and hood itself rolled into deep folds on the top of the head. 
This strange use of the hood came into fashion about 1300. Hoods worn in the 
ordinaiy" way with the head part either drawn up or left hanging down the back are 
found in the costume of a number of the other figures and are conspicuous in the 
Janua^J^ February-, and March scenes from the Twelve I.abours of the Month series 
(pi. ii). An interesting detail in the March figure is that the skirt of the tunic is 
somehow hitched back so that the linen braies can be seen clothing the legs as far as 
the knees (pi. tv). 

THE MUSICAL INSTltUMENTS 

The musical instruments at Longthorpe form an interesting scries, and in one or two 
cases the details are well preser\-cd. I'he harp played by King David, except for its 
animal car\'ing (pL viii, a), is similar to that in the Exultate initial in Bodleian MS. 
Douce 131, folio 68 '' (pi* xin, r), but without the bag or travelling case at the bottom. 
The psaltery has its strings in pairs, apparently carried over a bridge, possibly of metal 
near the edge, which roughly follows tlie shape of the instrument (pi. xxti, A). There 

' Oxford, Bodleian. MS. Doiice fo. 13!, above, * Kelly and Schwabc, A /Aor/ //ijtory and 

P' Annvur i. 17, j Ibid, p, 19. 
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are three elaborate sound holes in the wooden body; but an unusual feature is the 
omission of the stops or tuning pegs at the sides normally seen (cf. Douce, above) 
where also the strings are played with a kind of plectrum. In passing, the similarity of 
the chairs occupied by the two kings playing on chime bells in the same miniature, to 
the Longthorpe chairs, is very noticeable {pi. xiii, r). 

The organ appears to have sixteen pipes ending in a supporting post vvith an 
embattled top, and there is a double keyboard. The bellows were evidently at the back 
and worked by the left hand, while the right hand manipulates the actual keys (pL 
xxtl, r). The viols are both rather imperfect, and it has been suggested that one may, 
in fact, be a gittem (pis. xxii, d\ v, 6). One seems to be held more on the shoulder 
than under the chin. The bag-pipes again arc very fragmentary', only part of the 
chanter with finger holes, and part of the bag, remaining. It is not possible to see 
whether there was more than one drone (pi, xxii, a). The remarkable similarity of the 
Longthorpe instruments to those portrayed in the borders of the Louiterell Psalter 
should be noted {pis. .xxiii, a and A). 

THE HERALDRY 

The heraldry at Longtliorpe plays a very important part in the decoration. Seven 
shields, three banners of arms, and a great heraldic diaper is all that can now be dis¬ 
cerned, but it seems probable the scheme was originally more extensive. Those parts 
which survive are fragmentary and the difficulty of interpreting the arms is increased 
by the fact that little, if any, meaning can be attached to the existing tinctures which 
have greatly changed by fading, oxidation, or the perishing of over-pain ting, which 
has only left an under-painting of a different colour. It may be questioned, moreover, 
whether any attempt was ever made to represent such tinctures as blue or green, or 
whether the artist confined himself to the use of black, white, and red, with possibly 
gold, more in the nature of tricking or diagram, as was done in the case of many of the 
shields in the remarkable scheme in the nave of Chalgrave Church, Bedfordshire, 
which are of about the same period.' 

Mention has already been made of the two large shields which dank the two en¬ 
throned figures In the upper zone of paintings on the south wall {pi. XV, d), and the 
similarity of the composition to that of a picture of a king and queen in the ‘Dc 
Nobilitatibus &c.’ of Walter dc Millimete has been pointed out (pi. XVI11).* The 
shields are heater-shaped and are represented as hanging from loops by their leather 
straps on which some tooling can be faintly seen, as well as the eyelet holes for adjust¬ 
ment with buckles. The shields are the largest of those represented in the Great 
Chamber and measure 31 i ^ 27 in. Four of the other shields are grouped on the soffit 
of the north window arch; these measure about 24 xao in. extreme measurements,^ 
The last surviving shield is found immediately above the little aumbry on the jamb of 
the containing arch of the big west wall recess. The banners are painted on the south 
part of the soffit of this same arch, and are separated from the shield by a representa¬ 
tion of an animal, which is possibly a copy of a bestiary subject. The northern part of 
this arch apparently collapsed at some time and has been replastered. It appears 

* See R4AJ* xcii (1^36)^ ^-9^, * It is posiitiblc that the window arches to the east and 

^ Abovr, p* Jg; ph sut, west were origmiiliy dccomiL-tl in a similor way» 

ycu. Kcvr. £ 
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probable that three similar banners were painted on this side to balance the composi¬ 
tion. The banners measure 24 >: 17 in. Two of them can be seen to be mounted on a 
pole or staff which is held by a hand, and it is probaljle that the third was similarly 
represented. 

The heraldic diaper occupies the whole of the lower zone of the south wall and is 
enclosed on three sides by an elaborate border of birds and foliage. 

I’he plaster of the south wall was in a worse condition than that of any other part 
of the chamber, and it was only with the greatest difficult;' that any of the painting 
was recovered and presen''ed. Most of the detail has been lost, but sufficient traces of 
piundng on the tw'o large shields here remain to enable their charges to be deciphered 
with a fair degree of assurance. That on the left (east) is charged with three leopards 
in pale. The ground is a dirt;^ brown with some traces of red wffiich is not unlike that 
used for the darker divisions of the gyronny shield of the north window recess. The 
leopards bear copious traces of a brilliant vermilion. The arms are apparently those of 
England prior to the thirteenth year of Edw-ard III (1340), when the fleurs-de-lis of 
France were introduced. The difficulty of the tinctures can be explained by accepting 
the vermilion in this case as an under-painting for gold, which is the correct colour 
for the leopards, and by considering that the gold has perished leaving the base very 
bright. The use of red as an under-painting for gold, particularly in gesso work on 
panel, is a normal procedure. 

The corresponding shield on the west is even less complete, but it seems certain 
that it bore three leopards within a wffiite border, the arms of Edmund of Woodstock, 
earl of Kent, son of Edward 1 .' Only some of the claws of the leopards remain, 
together with some scraps of colouring, which again contain much vermilion. Enough 
can be seen of the placing of the animals to establish their identity, and the white 
border is c[uitc definite. I he shields are almost certainly those of the figures "whom 
they accompany and these figures can therefore be identified as Edward III before 
1340, and his uncle the duke of Kent. 

Of the. four shields in the north window recess two are only represented by frag¬ 
ments on which no tinctures or charges can be made out. Almost the whole of the 
third remains, and about half or a little more of the fourth. The third bears a gyronny 
coat of eight pieces and indeterminate colours, possibly red and white. This would 
appear to be for b-\Ssingboutine, who bore gyronny coats which varied in number and 
colours but included argent and gules. A Mumfridus dc Hassingbume appears in the 
list of Peterborough knights in the Register of Walter of Whittlesey in the late 
thirteenth century,- and there was another Humfridus who was tenant of Benefield in 
1346,* The fourth shield seems to have borne paly (of 10 or 12) with an indented chief, 
but no colours are discernible within the strong red outlines. 'Phe late Mr, Greening 
Laraborn suggested that this coat might be for mounti-xey (though the chief !s not 
normally indented) and noted that in 1316 I hos, de Mountency was holding Riston, 


^ Ii h interesting to find that two coats of arnia 
on lar]ge shields are found side by side on acvenU pages 
of the Df NMiilittilnis Sapifnim ct PrvdeTjtiti 
Roxbufghe Club 1918, pp. 38. 4S, 50. and 96, 

^ W- 1 '. ^Knights of Peterborough 


and W. H- Ijsrd, 'Notes on the Escutchenn^ oT the 
Annual Rtpnri uf Pft^rhimigh 1925 ^ 

* I ain indebted to the late ftir. Greening Lambom 
for thii inrormation. 
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Xorthants., and Richard de Thorpe and John de Mounteney, Thorpe and Coton in 
Nottinghamshire. The shield above the little aumbry on the jamb of the containing 
arch to the big west wail recess is also very imperfect, but it is possible to say with 
certainly that it is charged with a bold fess indented or dancettv’ with traces of small 
charges between. This might be for waterville who bore gules a fess dancetty 
behveen cross crosslets fitchy argent.' Robert Waterville Vt'as among the late thir¬ 
teenth century Knights of the Barony , so it appears very probable that his arms might 
be represented in this position. It is possible, however, that the arms are intended 
for those of Vstalis engayne of Benefield against whose name in the manuscript of the 
Walter of Whittlesey Register there is a sketch indicating a fess dancetty; other ver¬ 
sions of D’Engaine and Baron Engaine give seven and ten cross crosslets with the fess. 

The banners, although more or less complete in outline, retain practically no detail. 
It was at one time doubtful if an^hing intelligible could be recovered here at all as the 
plaster was badly perished and the surface covered thickly with yellow distemper. 
The lowest of the banners has some indistinct traces of charges, perhaps crosslets and 
a fess, but it is impossible to suggest to what family it belongs. I'he banner in the 
middle revealed itself only on exposure to the ultra-violet lamp when a perfect cheeky 
field was disclosed, with, possibly, a fess. In view of the many uncertainties it would 
be unwise to risk an identification, although there is some resemblance to the arms of 
the Norfolk Thorpes, who bore cheeky or and gules (or a^ure) with a fess argent or 
ermine with three martlets. The third banner, which is also veiy imperfect, appears 
to have borne three Hons or leopards passant in pale. If, as seems possible, their 
present colouring of vermilion and black is the remnants only of the underpainting, 
it may be suggested that the banner represented the leopards of England. 

Finally, the heraldic diaper on the lower part of the south wall must be considered. 
Like the* rest of the heraldic decoration in the Great Chamber it is fragmentary, and 
its interpretation presented great difficulties. It is certain, however, that the scheme 
was a coat bearing a fess between six fleurs-de-lis, alternating with another whose 
details cannot be recovered. Both coats were displayed on lozenges the background of 
the first being darker than that of the second. 

I'hc original effect must have been one of great richness. On the first coat the 
tinctures are now black for the fess and vermilion for the lis, but it is probable that 
these are the remains of underpainting. The arms are undoubtedly those of the 
Thorpes, since a Robert Thorpe, brother of Sir John Tfiorpe of Rippingale, Lines, 
sealed a document in 1366 with a fess between six lis.^ In this case there is of course 
no indication of the tinctures, and, in any case, the tinctures adopted by this branch 
of the familv would very probably be different from those used by the Thorpes of 
Longthorpe* since it was usual in early heraldry for branches of the same family to 
difference their arms by a change of tinctures. The coat which alternates with that of 
the Thorpes in tiie diaper is impossible to interpret. The lozenge appeared completely 
plain until ultra-violet radiation produced a fluorescence from a small white design in 
the centre of the upper part of the lozenge which looked rather like the top half of a 
rather fully drawn fleur-de-lis. This tlesign was obviously painted with the same 

» Tile arma seem to iiavc varied somewhai. = BHtitk Musetm Culati^ut of Stab, Hi. 587. 
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material as that used for the fleur-de-lis on the robe of the second living king in the 
composition of the Three Living and Three Dead, which are again only visible under 
ultra-violet light. It is not possible to suggest what arms were represented on these 
lozenges. 

This examination of the remains of the heraldic decoration at Longthorpe shows 
that the royal arms were represented at least twice, those of the duke of Kent once, 
while the other charges were those of the Thorpes themselves together with those of 
Bassingboume and either Water\'ille or Engatne, all of whom were Knights of the 
Peterborough Barony. It therefore appears that the Thorpes caused the Great 
Chamber of their house to be decorated with the royal arms and those of their co- 
tenants and fellow knights of the barony, for the duke and duchess of Kent held 
certain manors from the ahhey.' 

The prominence given to the duke, how^ever, may perhaps be due to political 
circumstances as well as to his position as a tenant to the abbey. It is possible that in 
placing the arms of their fello\v knights on the walls of the Great Chamber the 
Thorpes were following a fashion set in the abbey itself, for, sometime during the 
thirteenth century the walls of the sanctuary' were decorated w'ith the arms of a 
number of the Knights of the Barony A Thirteen shields can now be discerned; some 
of them are on a plain background and some are set against a masonry pattern, while 
others are against a powdering of crescents. Among those which can now be de¬ 
ciphered are the shields of WATEftVlLLE, GUNTHORPE, ST. MED.^RD, KELPSTON, and LL'CVA 
This extensive use of heraldry^ in painted decoration is quite usual in the late thirteenth 
century^ and throughout the fourteenth, conspicuous examples being the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster,^ the decoration of Hailes Church, Glos.,^ and Chalgrave 
Church, Beds/ 


TECHNIQUE, MATERIALS, ETC. 

It is possible to trace the hand certainly of two, and possibly of three, artists at work 
in the Great Chamber. The master was probably a man working in the manner of the 
great linear tradition of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century. He worked 
in a direct and vigorous way with immense skill of outline. It is possible," however, that 
this strong linear appearance is deceptive since much of his work was undoubtedly 
filled in with more solid colour, subtle shading, and detail which, as already mentioned, 
has perished. This master was certainly responsible for setting out the main design 
for the whole decorative scheme. He also filled in the detail of some of the figures, 
but seems to have left the rest to an assistant. Thus a considerable difference can be 
noticed betw'een various beads; this can be studied most easily if the head of the king 

■ Torpcland Upton. On Ihc death of Roger Torpd Abbey EsUia at the command of William I. W. T. 
these manors passed to John deCamoyIS who surrendered Mdluws, 'Tlte Knighia of the Peterborough Barony*, 
them to Edward t. T his king granted them to Queen Annuat Rrpurt of the Rflfrhorttit^h .V.W.S, 1925. 

Eleanor as dower and she svas holding them under the > W\ T'. Mellows, op, fit. anil W. II. H. Lord, ‘Notes 
abbey in 1284, In 1290 they were placed in the abbey's on the Escutcheona ofthc Knights'. 
keejnnR. Below, p. 37. < T. Borenius and E. W. Tristram, English Medteml 

* I he Knights of the Barony were the descendants and iVaN Painting, p. iS. * Ihid. p 22 

successors of the knighu enfeoffed by Thorold on the * E, Clive Rouse in Ji.AJ. youraat, xeii (1936) 86-92. 
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behind the wheel (pL xvi, a) is compared to that of King David {pi. vni, a), for the 
proportions, the shape of the features, the modelling and the arrangement of the head 
are all verj' diflfernt. A similar contrast can be seen between the figures of the second 
and those of the fifth group of apostles. A third man or apprentice seems to ha\'e been 
employed. He seems to have carried out some of the simpler work such as drawing 
the final outlines of the scrolls and subsidiary figures and objects. There is sometimes 
considerable divergence betweert these final outlines and the original setting*out 
lines; this may sometimes have been accidental, but in other cases it was no doubt due 
to a deliberate correction. .Alterations can be seen in the outlines of the scrolls in the 
two small ‘teaching’ subjects in the lower zones of the window recesses (pi. vi), and 
also in the shape of the wheel, and the position of the pig and the cock on the right 
side of its rim, which were originally placed too low (pi. xvii). The outline of the hair 
of the king behind the wheel can be seen to have been modified, for the faint black line 
can still be seen in spite of the attempts which were evidently made to scrape it off the 
piaster. More elaborate attempts at concealing mistakes made in the original setting 
out can be obser%^ed in the figure of King David (pi. vni, «) whose hands were placed 
too low down. Here the original hands were painted out w'ith black and then this was 
covered with cream or pink flesh tint which has now worn off. Most of the setting-out 
lines are in faint red or pink, but that of the hair of the king behind the wheel was black. 
The haloes were all set out in the plaster with a compass, and the ornamental sound 
holes in the wooden body of the psaltery of one of the musicians in the vault are 
similarly incised. Mechanical means seem also to have been employed in the outlining 
of the ntn and spokes of the great wheel. The painting in the lower zone of the west 
wall under the composition of the hermit is particularly interesting from the point of 
view of technique, as the two large seated figures were apparently left in an unfinished 
condition (pL ]i). \Miai is now visible seems to be little more than a first setting out 
or an artist’s cartoon. Although most of the filling-in and modeUing of the other 
figures has disappeared, there is always some indication of cH)lour, drapery lines, and 
the outlines of features or the fingers of the hand. Here there is only the bare outline 
of the figure and its garments with an indication of the main drapery lines. There does 
not seem to have been any suggestion of features within the outline of the faces, artd 
the beards jut forward within a smooth contour with no attempt to show the hair. The 
drawing of the hands is very' curious. The thumb is drawn separately, but the other 
fingers are surrounded by a smooth line with a slight nick to show that the index 
finger is sliorter than the Uvo middle ones. The same method of drawing the hands w'as 
obviously used in the first setting out of the other figures, but the fingers can always 
be seen to have been drawn in over the original outline. The scrolls, which the two 
figures on the west w-all were pointing towards, are only indicated by a single line. 

The painting is all in distemper w'ith probably a lime medium or vehicle. The 
plaster is of the ordinary lime kind, in places thickly faced with lime putty to make a 
painting surface. This putty was applied with a fairly coarse brush, the strokes of 
which are often apparent. Some remaining bristles have been identified as hog's hair. 
There are many failures and settlement cracks in the walls. The setting of small stone 
rubble in walls' 6 ft. thick must have needed a \ ast amount of material, and it is clear 
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that the quality of the mortar or its lime content was not alwa%^ of the best. The 
under-coat or main lime mortar of the walls has perished in i^arious places. 

The prevailing colours are now red and yellow ochre; there arc also traces of wliite 
and black. Originally, as already shown, the colour range was much greater. 'S^er- 
milion occurs in a number of places. On the robes of some of the figures it was 
probably used for its own sake, but, in the case of the heraldry on the south wall, it 
was probably used as an underpainting for gold. This was a common practice where 
gilt is used on a gesso background. Oddly enough, red, used for its own sake, has not 
survived as a solid ground tincture in the heraldry. 

Evidence of underpainting is plentiful, especially in the faces and hands of the 
figures where veneda or black is used under the flesh tint overpalntlng(pls. x; xvi, a 
and h). This over-painting, which was very^ thin and delicate and must have allowed 
the dark beneath to show through very'^ faintly, with almost the effect of a bloom, has 
only sur\'ived in the figures of the king behind the wheel and King David, Most of the 
other figures hav'e, therefore, an unfortunately Ethiopian appearance. .A similar black 
under-painting of the flesh tints can be seen in some of the series of wall paintings on 
the pillars of the nave in St. Albans Abbey which was begun in the early years of the 
thirteenth century and continued later. .At Longthorpe it is probable that this use of a 
black underpainting w^as not confined to the faces and hands, but was used for some 
of the birds as well as for cloak finings and other details \vhich occur in the composi¬ 
tions and which w'crc clearly finished in delicate shades of grey, pink, and cream. 

With the primary purpose of using every possible means to decipher the inscriptions 
most of the paintings wxre subjected to examination by ultra-violet light. It was 
hoped that, if lamp black had been used for the lettering it would leave an oily 
residue which would show by fluorescence. No success was achieved with the inscrip¬ 
tions although other surprising fluorescences took place, the most interesting of which 
was the revelation that the robe of tlie second of the Living Kings was powdered with 
tiny fleurs-de-lis in an almost invisible white €>n a white ground (pi, xii). Other details, 
especially overpainting on robes, the delineation of features, the drawing in of the 
legs of birds and spots on the borders of backgrounds, showed up in a similar w-ay. 
11 is clear, therefore, that what is now visible is little more than the shadow of a once 
elaborate and impressively colourful scheme of decoration. 

I n one or two areas, especially on the south wall and east window recess, where the 
walls are in especially bad condition, there is evidence that a second scheme of decora¬ 
tion was applied over the original painting. 'I'his is probably because the plaster or 
pigment in these areas deteriorated at a quite early stage in the history of the room. 
There are also signs, here and there, of deliberate defacement. This is especially 
visible in the vault. This defacement is not necessarily to be regarded as the work of 
iconoclasts at the time of the Refonnation for it may have taken place long before, 
when perhaps the paintings already showed signs of deterioration. 

PRESERVATION 

The policy pursued in dealing with the painting was to uncover every area where 
painting survived and to clean and fix it, jAt the same time plaster repairs were exe- 
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cutcd. In many cases, where there were serious settlement cracks or failures or un¬ 
suitable previous patching, this amounted almost to structural work. !n the wheel 
subject, for instance, parts of tlie piaster were actually loose from the wail, and the 
nuniber of repairs, large and small, amounted to over sixty, It should be emphasized 
that no touching up of the existing paintings was done. Plaster repairs were toned 
down so as not to distract the eve, and in a few cases broken lines or areas were 
suggested by a light toning. Areas of completely perished plaster or miscellaneous 
patching (as in the vault) were colour-washed. A complete record by means of 
measured water-colour drawings has been made, as vs ell as a series of photographs. 

After the tower structure had been presented to the Ministry' of Works, the Ancient 
Monuments Department assumed responsibility for it, and a comprehensive pnj- 
gramme of repair and conservation has been carried out. ^'his work included the 
filling up by a method of tamping, with tile stitches, of the several alarming settlement 
cracks, and the placing of a concealed concrete beam round the top of the whole 
building to tie it together. The lower portion, where no complications of painting 
hindered operations, was able to be grouted. Excavation of the base of the walls 
revealed a chamfered plinth round the whole structure. 

It is useful in conclusion to summarize the evidence about the date of the paintings. 
It has been shown that the tower was probably built about 1300, and that structural 
defects in the north wall of the Great Chamber appeared and were repaired before 
the paintings were executed. This may have happened fairly soon after the building 
had been completed, but it is likely that a number of years elapsed before the defect 
showed itself. The costume of the figures indicates quite definltelv that the paintings 
w^ere finished before the middle of the century. While male costume had changed very- 
little in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, there is a very definite change of 
fashion about the middle of the century and men began to wear very tight garments, 
designed to emphasize the shape of the body. 'I'he tight sleeves worn by some of the 
Longthorpe figures are an early indication of this change of fashion. An almo.st exact 
parallel can be seen in the figures in the Louterell Psalter executed about 1340, ajid 
also in some of the wall paintings of South Newington which Professor "IVistram 
considered were executed about 1330. The form of the crowns is consistent with this 
dating. A limiting date is given by the royal arms which accompany the enthroned 
king on the south wall, for the large shield bears only the leopards of England and 
not the fieurs-de-lis which were added in the first and fourth quarters in 1340 when 
Edward II i set out his claim to the throne of France, The juxtaposition of the arms 
of England and of Edmund Woodstock, carl of Kent, finds a parallel in the way in 
which the arms of England are placed side by side in the borders of some of the pages 
of the treatise of Walter de Milimcte which is thought to have been written in 1326-7 
and presented to Edward III shortly after his coronation. At this time the earl of 
Kent was a member of the small council which governed in the name of the young 
king. It seems probable that the painting at Longthorpe was designed to commemor¬ 
ate the death of the carl, who fell victim to the hated Mortimer in January- 1330, and 
that it may have been inspired by Thomas Wake, lord of Bourne, who was one of 
Edward's most trusted councillors' after the execution of Mortimer, and was himself a 
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very active Lancastrian and was the brother of the earl of Kent’s widow. The Lan¬ 
castrian party seem to have regarded their cause almost in the light of a crusade, for 
already Thomas, earl of Lancaster, the leader of the Lords Ordainers who had been 
executed after the defeat of the Baronial party by Edward 11 and the Despensers in 
1323, had been beatified, and Edward III petitioned in 1327, 1330, and 1331 for his 
canonization. The Longthorpe painting may be regarded as a parallel to the most 
interesting representation of the martyrdom of Thomas of Lancaster at South New¬ 
ington which Professor Tristram suggested was placed in the church in 1330 as a 
‘votive offering for the success of the petition for the canonization'," 

The stylistic evidence agrees also with these other indications. Some of the figures, 
especially that of the king behind the wheel, show connexions with the style of late 
thirteenth-century paintings, especially those of the transepts in Westminster Abbey 
of 1272, but, on the whole, the closest links are with the style of the Queen Mary 
Psalter and other manuscripts of the same group, especially the Peterborough Psalter 
at Cambridge, Unfortunately there is no indication of the exact date of Queen Marys’s 
Psalter; it is thought to have been produced during the first quarter of the fourteenth 
centuiy-. The Peterborough Psalter was executed between 1299 and 1321, while Hugh 
de Sduecle was prior, Alice de Reydon, for whom the Sarum Horae was written, 
died in 1310, and the remaining manuscripts of the group must have been produced 
at about the same time. Close resemblances can be seen between the painting on 
the south wall at Longthorpe and one of the miniatures of the Treatise of Walter 
de Milimete of 1326-7. Other affinities can be found with manuscripts of the East 
Anglian school, especially the Ormesby Psalter, the main parts of which were certainly 
finished before 1320 and are sometimes thought to be of late thirteenth-century date. 
Other links, chiefly iconographical, have been pointed out between the paintings and 
the illuminations of the psalter of Robert de Lisle which is now also thought to have 
been executed in the late thirteenth century. A comparison of the paintings with 
the Louterell Psalter shows them to be far superior, and they do not seem to show 
signs of the stylistic deterioration which the illuminations of this famous book suggest 
was taking place in English art in the mid-fourteenth century. When all these points 
are taken into consideration it seems probable that the Great Chamber at Long¬ 
thorpe was decorated about 1330, perhaps soon after the second Robert Thome 
succeeded his father. ^ 


APPENDIX I 

THE LETTERING (pk. xx,6 and x.XT,a) 

Mr, W. H. Durst has produced an alphabet from the lettering at Longthorpe. One or two letters 
are not represented in the remaining fragments of inscriptions; but sufficient sundves to give a 
ven- good idea of the script. 

There arc actually several variations within the alphabet used—thus some A’s and I's have 
thin parallel strokes joining the top and bottom serifs, while others are plain and there is more 
than one form of E and H, 


’ See MurL Mtig, Ixii, March 1933, p. 12^, 
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Comparison with examples in II, S, Kingsford’s paper on lettering on sesils,» suggests that the 
Ijongthorpe script falls within category 3 i Good Lombardic; and alphabets illustrated at dates 
between 1320 and 1340 can be paralleled at Longthoroe, 

1 am grateful to Mr. Durst, the Ministiy of Works Custodian at the tower, for his admirable 
copy of the Longthorpe alphabet, and for his alternative readings of the inscriptions which he 
has had opportunity to study at close quarters for several years. 

Even’ effort was made to render the inscriptions legible; the^- were inspected under all condi¬ 
tions of lighting, and Professor Wormald saw them on the spot. They were also examined and 
photographed under infra-red and ultra-violet light; but no appreciable improvement could be 
made. 


APPENDIX II 

LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 
West Wall 

A. 1.2. Space over arch of the large recess has the names of the months under the figures which 
represent the Twelve Labours of the Months. 

EANtJER (Januarius, or more likely the Norman-French version Janvier); fever (Febni- 
arius or Fevrier). March inscription destroyed ! april (Aprilis or Ayril). The remainder 
destroyed, though the December scene survives, of a man killing a pig. 

Main subject. Back wall of recess 

C. I, W’hole central part of composition between the hermit and the seated youth is occupied 
by a long inscription in Latin, only a few words of which can be read. The late Sir Ellis H, 
Minns very kindly produced a ve'rsion, with notes, of wl^t he could read on an enlarged 
photograph taken on infra-red plates. This is given in version (i). F or comparison, readings 
by myself and Mr. W. H. Durst from the actual painting are given in (ii) and (f). 

’ For alternative readings see Appendix HI, pp. 56-57* 

C. 2 , Scrolls accompanying seated figures in lower zone left unfinished. 

North splay of Tcintfoie recess. Upper zone 

E. X. Scrolls accompanying apostles at the commencement of the Creed seri«. 

St. Peter.. e . . m ... .te .,.. (only isolated letters visible). 

Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, Creatorem Caeli ei Terrac, 

St. Andrew..1 •. ,..s ..., um (only isolated letters visible). 

Et in Ihcsum Christum filium cius unicum, Dominum nostrum. 

E. 3. Tonsured figure teaching child has scroll with words: 

.no{tr)e dame n(o)vs asovora de la PE .. (could be either peine or p6che). 

North Wail 

Upper zone. Seven Ages of Man 

F I Figures named on red band beneath each, except Infans which is at the side: begin¬ 
ning from the west: infans; pve(r); adolf^sc)e(ns); Vir and Mediaevus perished: 

SE(NECTVS): OECHEPITVS. 

' H. S. Kingsford, ‘The Epigniphy of Medieval English ScaU’, Archantosia, Uais (1929). 

VOL. SiCVI. P 
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Middle zone. Continuation of Apostles’ Creed Series, 

F. 3. St. James ... .. e spiritu sancto na . v. ---- ....... 

Qui Coticeptus est de Spiritu Sancto: Natus ex Maria Virginc. 

Apostle 4. . .PILATO CRU,.. .SEP ..... 

(uniuentified) Passus sub Poiitio Pilato, Crucifixus, Mortuus et Sepultus. 

If Vft splay of north tcindow 

G, 1. Apostle 5. DESCENDIT AD.- 

Descendit ad infema, tertia die resunrexit a mortuia 
Apostle 6. {Ascendii ad Caebs, sedct ad dexteram Dei Patris oninipotemis). Entirely 
destroyed. 

East splay 

G. Apostle 7, (Inde venturus est iudicare vivos et morttios). Entirely destroyed. 

Apostle 8. ..... . . SPraiTUM SANCTUM. 

Credo in Spiritum Sanctum. 

Face of tcctll East of mindoec 

F. 3. Woman with scroll. lesiam cathoucam; sanctorum coMMUNiONpi. 

In place of Apostle 9. Sanctam Ecciesiam CathoUcam; Sanctorum Communionem. 

Apostle lO. REMtSSlONEM PE. 

Rcmissionem peccatorum. 

East Wall 

J. I. Upper zone north w'all of east window recess. 

.-apostle II. Carnis resurrectionem. Only traces of inscription. 

Apostle 12. Et vitam aeternam. Amen. Only traces of inscription. 

Under all the figures of the Apostles there are traces of lettering, probably their names, 

J, 2, Lower zone in alcove in north wall of east window recess. Bearded man has scroll, the 

words visible are oreiule and cost _Only isolated letters are decipherable elsewhere, 

K. 1.1 East window recess, upper aone cast wall and south wall. Traces of inscription under the 

K. 2. J figures of the Three Living and Three Dead Kings. 

L. I. Main face of wall, upper zone. A long inscription in Latin forms the central part of the 

composition as in the corresponding scene on the west w all. Completely illegible, 

L. 2. Main face of wall, low'cr zone, the king and the Wheel of the Senses. There were inscrip* 

lions round the rim of the wheel and on the spokes. Only the letters ve: under the spider 
can he read, with isolated letters on the rim near the boar, and on two of the spokes. 

South Wall 

M. I. There is a long French inscription, occupying three lines under the two enthroned figures 

with shields. Only odd letters can be seen and these are often not clear; these letters are: 

REcir{?)s(?): sa . . a: au: 

TEEP(?): Cl :la:dep(?)r 
: . . - : TREis : E .,. 

Mr. Durst gives an alternative for this: 
r(e)gin. : a , oa : .\vc.. 

CEST : M . ic : DEP : 

SU . : TREtS ; 30 VBT : 


E.C. R. 
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The Interpretation and Iconography of the 
Longthorpe Pain tings 

By MISS AUDREY BAKER, Ph.D, 

T he paintings on the south wall are interesting because they represent historical 
persons and can therefore provide an indication of the date when the Great 
Chamber was decorated. Mr. Rouse has shown that the great shields., tvhich 
hank the two enthroned figures, are those of Edward II or Edw'ard III (before 1340), 
and Edmund Woodstock, earl of Kent, who was a son of Edward IJ Since the arms 
on the other shields and the banners are those of some of the knights and tenants of 
Peterborough Abbey it may be that the king and the earl were represented in this 
position simply as the suzerain and the greatest of the abbey’s tenants respectively. 
The fact that the earl is seen sitting on a throne and discoursing with the king, how¬ 
ever, suggests that the painting was especially designed to do him honour and com¬ 
memorate his name. Edmund played a notably w’eak and vacillating part in the events 
of his time, hut his tragic and unjust execution gave him a measure of posthumous 
popularity.^ In 1324 he joined Isabella and Mortimer and took a leading part in the 
overthrow' of the Despensei^ and the deposition of his half-brother, Edward 11 . He 
was present at the coronation of Edward III and was a member of the small council 
which governed in his name. Soon afterwards, like Henry of Lancaster, he grew 
jealous of the overvvhclming pow'cr of Isabella and Mortimer, and in 1328. both 
magnates refused to attend the parliament of Salisbury. ^ In December of the same 
year the two earls summoned a meeting of their supporters in London, and Arch¬ 
bishop Synieon preached in St. Pauls against Isabella and Mortimer ; those present 
entered a confederation against the king.* Civil war seemed inevitable, but a recon¬ 
ciliation was brought about at the last moment. Some of the lesser rebels were exe¬ 
cuted and Mortimer determined to overthrow the earl of Kent. A rumour was set 
on foot that Edward il was still alive and in Corfe Castle. This was confirmed by a 
Dominican friar who claimed to have consulted the devil.* Various letters were 
intercepted* and it seems that the pope instructed Edmund to deliver Edward II from 
prison and restore him to the throne, Edmund w'as charged with treason at the 
parliament of Winchester; he confessed and entreated the king's pardon, standing 
in his shirt with a rope about his neck. He was condemned by his peers, most of 
whom stood in awe of Mortimer,^ but not by the Commons. The king was persuaded 
by Isabella and Mortimer that Edmund was plotting ‘to shorten his life by poison' 
and so ‘to inherit the kingdom as next heir’* and Edmund was therefore taken 

’ -\bove p. 26andp.28niMei, pb.xvmaiidxv,faiidi/. Edward UC, MtKTLXXXViu, gives a vary full account 
* Edmund of Kent. of these cveirts. pp. 38-+2. 

i .\dam of Murimuth, Continuatio Chromettrvm, ed. * Adam of Murimuth, Continualw Chronifonim, ed. 
E. M. Thompson. Rolls Sirica, xciii, 58. Thompson. Rolto Series, xeiil. 253-7 and 60. 

• Annaies Pauiim, cd. Stubbs. Rolls Series, t)t 7 tv'i. 344. ^ Robert of Avesbuiy, De Getlis Mirahifibut Rf^a 

‘ Ckrom’ron df Ufierrott> Bannatynv Cltih, p. 365; rerrit. Rolls Scrira, xciii. 285. 

Joshua Barnes, 'A History of t ha) most victorious monarch. * Froissart, Cfttonieteu i. cap* vtiii. 
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without delay to a place outside the castle gates for execution. There he stood from 
dawn until the time of Vespers *quia nemo vuluit cum decollate, propter pietatem 
quam habebant de eo nam damnatus erat absque communi consensu’. At last tmus 
ribaldm sceleraius was found in the Marshalsea prison who consented to strike the 
fatal blow and so save his own life,^ Both Froissart^ and Knighton^ bear witness to 
the unpopularity which the pitiful death of the earl, and the evident trickery by which 
he had been ensnared brought on Mortimer, while the king himself, who also learnt 
that Mortimer was the author of the charges against the carl, was stricken by remorse. 
In vain Isabella and Mortimer made excuses to the pope and to the people of England, 
but Henry of Lancaster, at last aroused to a sense of his own danger, was given almost 
universal support when he persuaded the young Edward 111 to take over the Govern¬ 
ment and act against Isabella and Mortimer. Less than nine months after Edmund’s 
death Monimer was hanged on the common gallows at Tyburn Elms, and Isabella 
was placed in enforced seclusion,"* 

The death of the earl of Kent, and the events to which it was the prelude, 
caused a great stir in the kingdom. As already shown, the manner of the earl’s death 
tended to give him a popularity which he had not enjoyed during his life, for we find 
Knighton^ and the author of the Chronide of Meha*’ speaking of his piety, and 
Froissart describing him as ‘very wise and affable, and much beloved’.’ 

Adam of Murimuth, however, stresses the unpopularity which he incurred on 
account of the greediness of his retainers and their lawless behaviour.® 11 is this aspect 
of his life which was apparently most evident in his dealings with the abbey of Peter¬ 
borough, for when in 1319 he received the grant of the manors of Torpel and Upton 
to be held from the abbey, his retainers behaved in such a tyrannical way, and so ill 
treated the abbot’s men, that the abbot petitioned parliament for redress. It was 
settled that the abbot \vas to pay fee farm rent to the carl and thus be free of his inter¬ 
ference, Although the fee farm rent was far in excess of the real value of the manors, 
the Chapter consented in order to avoid future trouble.'' Later, Edmund’s widow, 
Margaret, who inherited the manors after his death, demanded and received an even 
higher fee farm rent.*'' It is clear, therefore, that Edmund cannot have been repre¬ 
sented In theLongthorpepaintingson account of his personal popularityin the district. 
As far as it is possible to tell, moreov'er, the abbot and the monks of Peterborough 
were unfriendly to the Lancastrian cause,*' and it is probable that the 'I'horpcs had 
the same political sympathies as their overlord.'* 


* Htffiry K>t Kfiighion, Chrmkmt, Rolls Benes, sciip 452. 

^ Fmissar*, CW/fiWrtp i, cap, xxi». 

^ Vhroftko^, Rolls Scries^ xciij 452. 

* Tout, Ptflitka! History of Englmtd p, 107. 

* (Jiironkitn, RoWs Scricip 452. 

* Chronka Monasirriidt Ro\h Scricip xliii, 

^ Chronfchi^ i. cap. \iu 

® Contwuaik Ckronkaram^ Rolls xciil, 60, 

"Dictufi tamcn comes co minus a popula conqucnibatur 
quu-d mulam haibuit famiLiam, res popularium cundo per 
potriam auctoritaEc propria occupantes ct parum vd nihil 
^Ivcnt-es eiadem.' 

» ChronscU 0/ Waftfr iVhyftnryf, ed. Joseph Sparke, 


Scriptore# Yarii Hiatoriac Anghcanac, pt. iii, p, 315. 

Vktorio County History, A'orfhoots, ii, 4S3, 

" In 1321 the abbey sent a subsidy to help the kin^j pin 
down the insiirrmion of Earl Thofims: Sparkcp op, at 
p. 318. Pyichlcy says Thai Earl I'homas ‘h<^havcd wickedly 
and dstiolitdiently' IimKc king* Henry Pytchky's Book 0/ 
Ikrs, ceI. McUowes. Narthants Record Sric. b* 40. In 
^^numcmiing the virtues of the abbrst Adam, the ^nlinua- 
lor of WhyTlcseyc s Chronicle, raeniiojis the affection in 
H'hich he was held by lidivard [1, Isabella, and Edward 
HI. Bparke, op. rit, p, 332^ 

Robert was created Ateward of ihc Liberties of Pcier- 
borongh in 1330, above p. 7* 
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It seems probable that if the portrayal of the ear! at Longthorpe has any significance 
other than that he was the most important of the abbey’s tenants, this must be ascribed 
to the deliberate policy of the I.ancastrian party which was in the ascendant after the 
death of Mortimer. As early as 1327 Edw’ard 111 petitioned the pope to grant the 
canonization of Thomas, carl of Lancaster, the leader of the Lords Ordainers, who 
had been executed after the defeat of the baronial party by Edward 11 and the 
Despensers in 1322, Earl Thomas was popularly regarded as a champion of the people 
against the tyranny of the king and his favourites; miracles were said to be performed 
at his tomb at Pontefract, and he was beatified. The first petition for his canonization 
was made soon after Edward’s coronation, while the government of the countiy- was 
in the hands of a small council of w^hich both Henry of Lancaster, the brother of the 
dead carl, and the earl of Kent were members. It w-as revived in 1330 and again in 
1331 after the fall of Isabella and Mortimer.' It seems possible that a desire to show 
that the Lancastrian party w'as the champion of freedom in the struggle against Isabella 
and Mortimer may have led Edward’s councillors to try and encourage the popularity' 
of the earl of Kent, and to show' him as a martyr. Both Margaret, the earl of Kent’s 
w'idotv, and her brother, the powerful Thomas Wake, lord of Bourne and of Cotting- 
ham Castle,were prominent at the Court at this time, and no doubt their personal 
interest in perpetuating the memoiy of the earl would have been felt as w'eil as tlie 
general question of policy. Both Margaret and Thomas Wake were influential in 
Northamptonshire, and both held land under the abbot of Peterborough,^ it seems 
possible that the painting of the earl of Kent may have been placed in the Great 
Chamber out of compliment to the king and the Lancastrian party on the occasion 
of one of the six royal visits to Peterborough between 1327 and 1337.^ An interesting 
parallel to the painting of the earl of Kent can be found in the painting of the martyr¬ 
dom of Thomas of Lancaster at South New'ington in Oxfordshire, which Professor 
Tristram thought was executed about 1330 as a votive oft'ering for the success of the 
petition for Earl Thomas’s canonization.* in this wall-painitng the actual marhTdom 
is shown, and is placed side by side with that of St. Thomas of Canterbuty' as if to 
suggest that, w’hile the archbishop died for the liberties of the Church, the earl died 
for the liberties of the people. A much closer resemblance in composition is seen 
between the Longthorpe painting and the picture of an enthroned king and queen in 
the He Nobtiitatibus, Sapientiis et Prudentiis Regum of Walter de Milemete, which 
was probably written for presentation to the young king during the last months of 
1326 or the first months of 1327.'* It is noticeable that the arms of England and those 
of the earl of Kent on large shields of the same shape as those at Longthorpe are placed 
side by side in the iowermarglns of several pages of the manuscript.’ The manuscript, 
however, was executed when the earl was a member of the council soon after the 

* 1;. W. Trisltam, "rhe Painting at South Newington'* borough', Annual Ri-porl of ihr Fttfr^rough XaL Hut. 

Burlington AtoosjW, Lhis, March 1 ^ 52 ^ Arch. Soc^ ^93~-Sr P- 32- 

^ 1 am indebted to Professor Powickc for this sugges* * *Thi: Paintings ai South Ncwingion", Burlin^tmi 

tion, Ixii, March 1932. 

* Thotona held onc-ihird of the m^or of Depyng of ^ Oxford, Christ Church [Jbran.* Faeairnilc* (Fd. 

the abbot, Calendar of /W Mortem^ Hdficard M, R. James), Roxburgh^ Club 19^1 fo- 4^; a. 

Ill, p. 4S3. ^ Ibid. fo. 33, fo. 45, fo. 50, above, pp, 19, ^5. 

* W, T. MeHow?, "The King's Lodging at Fcter- 
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coronation. The similarity between the composition of the king and queen' in the 
manuscript and that of the two figures at Longthorpe w^ould bear out the idea that 
this composition was executed by court painters rather than by those of the East 
Anglian School It is much to be regretted that the old French inscription under the 
painting has perished, as this would have made the meaning clear. 

Facing this painting with its representation of contemporary figures and coats of 
arms is the Nativity scene (pi viii, h). The composition is a straightforward illustration 
of the gospel story' and, as shown above, is almost identical with that found in the 
group of psalters which are stylistically connected with Queen Mary’s Psalter. The 
figures of David and the musicians (pis. vni, a and xx), which decorate the vault, 
should probably be considered in relation to this Nativity scene, since both are sub¬ 
jects which, while Biblical in origin, are particularly characteristic of the psalter 
illustrations of the period. Mr. Rouse considers that the enthroned figure playing the 
psaltery u'as also probably crowned. It is unusual for more than one of the musicians 
to be crowned, but a parallel can be found in an early fourteenth-century psalter in the 
Bodleian (pi xill, r),* David and the musicians belongs to an ancient and \videly 
diffused tradition of psalter illustration: it Is especially associated with Psalm i, but 
also sometimes occurs later in the psalter,* The opening initials of English psaltera of 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century are usually decorated either with this 
subject, or with the Tree of Jesse. In Queen Maiy^'s Psalter the Beams page has a 
representation of the Nativity above, and a small fi^re of David playing the harp in 
the initial below (pi ex).'* The position of the figure and the fonn of the harp give this 
picture of David some resemblance to that at Longthorpe. 

Following these two paintings, which seem to have some affinity with psalter 
illustrations, are others which can be called didactic or moralizing. First there is the 
very much damaged ^presentation of the symbols of the evangelists at the centre of 
the cross-vaulted celling. Far more Impressive, however, is the series of large figures 
of apostles, arranged in pairs, which occupies the middle zone of the paintings on the 
north w'all of the Great Chamber, and the upper zones of the north wall of the west 
window recess, both east and west walls of the north window recess (pi vii), and the 
north wall of the east window’ recess. Each apostle bears a scroll on which is inscribed 
the clause which he is traditionally supposed to have contributed to the Apostles’ 
Creed on the Day of Pentecost. The first two figures can be identified as St. Peter and 
St. Andrew by the symbols which they bear (pi, v. c). The next pair mav he St. James 
.Major and St. John (pi. xvi, h). In the fifth pair, on the face of the north wall, cast of 
the window, the figure of a w^oman has been substituted for that of one of the apostles. 
She holds a scroll in one hand to which she points with the other. The insmption 
begins with the words et en ecclesiam catholicam (pi. x). No other example of the 
inclusion of a woman’s figure in the apostle series has been traced. The figure must 
represent cither the Blessed \ irgin or Ecclesia, The Virgin was considered to have 
been present at Pentecost and is often shown with the apostles receiving the Holv 

' Lbid. Td, 46; pi. xix,i). 

^ MS, nouce, 131, fo. rt8. 

> Dif Psahtr iUuitratum im ii^lahrhandrrt, 1018. n. 0. 

• B.M. RojTil MS. 2 B. VJir, fo. 85. ‘ * P ■/> 
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Spirit,' but it has not been possible to trace any tradition that she took part in the com¬ 
pilation of the Creed; she is not mentioned in the sermon attributed to St. Augustine 
throughout the middle ages, which describes the drawing up of the Creed. The clause 
Et Eccksiam CathoUcam is given, in the sermon, to St. Matthew, but sometimes St. 
Simon bears the scroll with these words/ The figure at Longthorpe is nimbed but, 
unlike most representations of the Virgin, she is barefooted. If the figure is intended 
for EceJesia it is most unusual for her to be uncrowned. Ecclesia is often represented; 
she usually appears in company with Sjmagoga, but in a group of English psalters she 
appears in company w'ith Christ, or being crowned by Him.^ It seems quite possible 
that a figure of Ecclesia might carry the scroll with the words referring to the Holy 
Church, but again no other example has been found. The closest parallel woulS 
appear to be the series of very elaborate Creed pictures which is found in a group 
of Books of Hours illuminated for various members of the French nobility in the 
early founeenth century.+ Each clause of the Creed is vouched for, not only by an 
apostle and a prophet but also by St. Paul, w^ho can be seen expounding words from 
his epistles, which bear on the same subject, to groups of people, who are labelled 
Romans, Corinihiam, etc. A pictorial illustration of the clause is given on a banner held 
by a figure of Ecclesia, who stands on a tower behind St. Paul. The fact that, at 
Longtliorpe, a figure of St. Paul (pi. v, a) is placed opposite that of St. Peter, who is the 
first of the apostle figures, makes it possible that the designer of the Longthorpe 
paintings was familiar with some representation of the Creed subject in which sub¬ 
sidiary figures of St. Paul and Ecclesia were included, 

I n considering the general iconographic scheme of the wall-paintings it is interesting 
to find that the close association of the Nativity with the series of apostle figures can 
be found again in Queen Mary’s Psalter where little figures of the apostles are placed 
in the upright sides of the architectural frame which surrounds the Nativity picture.* 
! t seems probable that the little scenes, which occupy the lower zones of the north 
wall of the west window' recess arc, like the Creed subject, didactic in intention. These 
scenes are very difficult to interpret. A slight resemblance can perhaps be found 
between the first of these scenes, the lady who Is apparently conversing with a dove, 
and the central part of a veiy^ complicated moralizing picture which is prefixed to the 
De Quincy Apocalypse in Lambeth Palace Library.* Here a lady is sitting and 
holding a shield with which she wards off arrows shot by the devil, which are labelled 
ies siiggestiofis da diahfe. Another inscription says, ‘Par la Dame est signifie repen¬ 
tance’. Behind her is a dove w'ith an inscription ‘Par la columb li sapit esprit d. esp,' 
'I'he lady thus represents repentance, and the dove love or trust, A lady holding a 
dove is found in Somme le Roi illustrations representing the virtue of In the 


^ IVltflKirTiugb PsaJtcr, Brussels, Bib. Roy. 
fo. Queen Piiltcr, B.M. Royal 1 B, ML 

To. ig7j etc. 

^ VArt rAi^ieux dr la fin du minm dgr m Frmirr, 

' t laadofF, Die Psaltmllustratian im J>>ArA(irt(frr/. 
p, IQJ, pi, 3. Initials of Psalms loi and 
* Mile, VArt reii^fux df ta ftH iin wiuwii dge 
p, 347; Hook of flourt of Joun of Bfcviaire uc 


Belleville, ^Les Gramfes lieurca^ and '1^ Fetites Ueures' 
du Due de flemi'i The Br^viaire de Belle^ ilk was in 
England during tKc early pan of the ft>urtccnth ccinurj', 
B.M- Catalogue of the Royal MSS. 

* Pi, IX. 

* Reproduced by E, Saundera, English tituminativn, 
ii, Pl. 73 - 

» B,M. Add, MS, 48163, fo. 6. 
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psaher of Robert dc Lisle a figure of Prudentia who carries a dove and a dragon is 
placed at the foot of the Tree of Virtues.' 

The second of these small scenes shows a young man, or child, probably kneeling 
on one knee and with one hand raised, before a seated figure wearing a hood, which 
could be either a monk or a woman and who holds a scroll on which is inscribed 
(?NO(Tft)E DAME n(o)us asoudra de LA PE. . . . (pi- VI, a). Asoudre IS the equivalent to 
the modern French Absoudre, to deliver or free from, and pe might stand for either 
Peine or Peche.' The painting cannot be intended to represent the sacrament of 
confession or absolution as penitents are always shown kneeling humbly on both 
knees. Here it seems rather that the young man is joyfully learning of the good news 
of forgiveness. 

In the third scene three young men are pressing fonvard to hear the words of an 
older bearded man who also holds a scroll (pi. Vl, The only words of the inscription 
which can be deciphered are oreille and cusT. In Old French Oreiife can be a verb 
and bear the same meaning as Attendre to hear. Oust is incomprehensible.^ Possibly 
the teacher is ejdiorting his pupils to listen to the teaching which he is expounding. 
Neither the figure of the monk in the second scene, or that of this teacher in the third, 
is nimbed, so they are unlikely to represent saints or apostles. Compositions in which 
teachers are expounding to their pupils arc not uncommon in the middle ages, and it is 
probable that niost of them arc derived ultimately from figures of Grammatica as she 
appears on the north door of Chartres Cathedral, accompanied by Donatusor Priscian 
and with two small boys whom she overawes wltli a birch.^ One such picture is to be 
found in a curious treatise in which the dogmas of the Christian faith are set out 
in the form of a dialogue, ‘Comme li peres enseigne et doctrine son enfant’. The 
picture shows a father seated in a high-backed chair teaching his son w ho sits meekly 
before him,'* .Another curious painting which perhaps has some similarity to the 
scene with the monk and the child is on one of the early thirteenth-century panels 
of the painted ceiling of Peterborough Cathedral. Here a child is seated before 
a w'oman who holds what is probably a * palmer’ for administering correction to 
childish hands. There seems no connexion between this subject and others in the 
ceiling.® 

The picture which has most resemblance to that at Longthorpe w ith the group of 
young men is prefixed to a chapter on the Pater Noster in the copy of the Somme Ic 
Roi in St. John’s College, Cambridge.'’ This manuscript is the only copy of this 
famous treatise known to have been produced in England. Its illustrations are differ¬ 
ent from the well-established cycle to be found in French manuscripts. In the l*ater 
Noster picture a doctor, wearing a skull cap, a blue habit, and red gown, and who 
holds a birch, addresses a group of young men or boys, one of whom stands up and 

^ Arundel, MS, 83, fo. lag. See also Bibl. de TAriacnal MS. 314a. L-angldii, op. ciL 

* I am indebted to Miss Chesney of WesifiL-ld College ii^ pi. 

for these suggested jnierpretations of the Old French ^ T. '"I'he Painted Cdlbig in the Nave of 

inscriptions. Pcierli^>Yiiugh Cathedral^ Ixxxvii. 30^1 

* Mile, ///Ift ffligirtix tla A 7 i/"' jiVrlr en Franrr^ p. pL scilt, 6- 

III, * MS. M. R. Jaincs^ e/ MSS. in SL 

* Paris, B.N. MS. fr* fg+ 33^ reproduced by John^s Colfegf considered that ihia manuscript 

Langlois, Fit efl Fmme titf \\\ ph v, p. 50. was produced at Peterborough, but this is questioned^ 
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shows him a tablet on which a h c is written.* The explanation is found in the text 
wliich, according to the Middle English version* runs* ‘Whan men setten first a child to 
I erne Ictture man techeth hym his pater nostcr. Who so woIe lernc this clergie 
[knowledge or book-learning] hym bihoueth become meke and umble as a child.. . 

It is tempting to think that one of the Longthorpe scenes represents cither directly the 
learning of the Pater Noster* or indirectly the virtue of humility* but there is nothing 
in the inscriptions w'hich \YouId bear out this suggestion . 3 

Following after this group of paintings which seem to be didactic in intention* is 
a fine composition illustrating the moralizing poem of the Three Living and ^I'hree 
Dead. This subject is placed on the south wall of the east window recess above the 
doorway leading to a small chamber in the thickness of the wall, and is continued on 
to the east wall. Two of the Living have unfortunately been damaged by the alteration 
of atvindovv (pi. XIl). 

The subject is of great interest as it forms one of the rare cases in medieval art when 
a new pictorial formula is invented for the direct illustration of a literary text. It is 
found first in manuscripts, where it was originally attached to the poem which it 
illustrates* but the illustration soon became independent of the text, and is found in 
wall-painting as well as manuscripts. There are two almost contemporary versions 
of the poem* one by Baudoin dc Cond^, and the other by Nicholas de Marginal. In 
the first the Living are described as nobles and in the second as kings/ The earliest 
illustrations are to be found in the psalter of Robert de Lisle (B,M. Arundel MS. 83) 
(pi. xni, u) where it illustrates a much abbreviated version of the de Marginal text, and 
in a French manuscript (Arsenal No. 142) where the Conde poem is used as a basis for 
the illustration. Both manuscripts date from the end of the thirteenth century. The 
French version has usually been held to be the earlier, = but, in 1929 Dr. Freyhan 
showed that there were good reasons for according this honour to the Anindel MS,* 
The Illustration in this manuscript depends closely on the w'ords of the de Marginal 
text, but that in the other, while showing the Living as nobles according to the de 
Conde poem, has other features which can only have been founded on the other 
version, or, as Dr. Freyhan thinks, have been reproduced by an artist who has seen 
an illustration of the de Marginal poem. In both pictures the gestures of the figures 
are the same and Interpret closely the words of the dc Marginal poem. I’hus, the first 
of the Living draws back, grasping his compamon‘s hand In incredulity and terror, the 
second seems to accept the vision and understand its meaning, while the third, wring¬ 
ing his hands, laments the transience of earthly joys. Of the Dead, the first, who 
wears a tattered shroud, says. 


• SliJlar, Eligiifh ItlummuU^ Manuieriptt, ii, pi. 

^ Nelson Fraiici*. Thf. Uvok of Virtnet ufti I’frff, 

E.E.T.S.. o.s. 317, IQ 43 . P. y?- , r.i 

I ThU woulJ accord wtll with the represcnmion dI tin? 
Crcttl above. 'I’ht subjects arc cloKly oonnectt'd in 
Saminc lc Roi, Sermnns of John Waldcby, etc. The 
parish priest had the duty of teaching the Pater Nosier and 
ihc Creed to hi^ psirtrfsionerSh Xelson Francis, tfp. 
imroductiont 
vot.* xevt- 


* Meis, "llic Problem of Francesco Traini*, ArL BuL 
XV (1911)1Fncyhim/ETiglbh Influenced on Paiisian 
Painting about 1300V Hurt liv. June 1929. pp, 320^ 
30, 

^ Will V Siorkp' Stmerkungen zu r frinzosiisclii'cngl ischen 
MinifltuiWialcrei urn die Wende dt's XI11. JahrhundertaV 
Monaticfiri/t fiir Kumltmiffuchuft, iv. 

^ 'English IttHuencea on Pariiiaii E^aintlng about tjcoV 
BurL 0929). p. 330. 
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, . , dainoy^el 

Ne ubliez pas par sel oyseS 
Ne par vos robes a orfrtis 
Que voiis ne tSegncz blen les levs 
Que Jesu Christ ad ordine 
De sa sdme volunte 

the second beats his breast in agony and utters the menacing words to the Living, 

Veritd cst ke la mort 

nous ad fet dels cum nous sumus 

£t vous purirez: come nous sumus 

while the third, whose hands hang dejectedly at his side, and who, unlike the others, 
is stark naked, declares that he was once the richest and most powerful of them all, 

Ore su si hidous et si nm 
Ke moy ver ne deigne nuls 

At Longthorpe the figures do not adopt these gestures, so it appears that the painter 
w'as not closely acquainted with the w'ords of the poem. I'hus the first king raises his 
hand while conversing with the leader of the Dead, instead of withdrawing in horror, 
and the second probably placed his hand on the shoulder of his companion who ’was 
behind. Only in the w'ay in which the hands of the third Dead king hang lifelessly by 
his side can a trace of the original arrangement be found, but here again the text is 
ignored as the figure is clearly being eaten by worms. 

A number of other w'all-paintings illustrating the subject of the Three Living and 
the Three Dead are kno’wm, two notable recent discoveries being at Peakirk (North- 
ants) and Tarrant Crawford (Dorset). The latter is closer to the Arundel illustration 
than is the Longthorpe painting and is of about the same date, 

'I'be third group of scenes at Longtliorpe consists of those which draw on the 
scientific and encyclopaedic knowledge of the middle ages for their subject-matter, 
and it is these ’rt-hich render the paintings so important iconographically. The 
subjects are the Twelve Labours of the Months (pis. ii and iv), the Seven Ages of 
Man (pis. vil, viii, xv a, and x\^i, 6), and the curious subject of a king rotating a wheel 
w'ith five animals on the rim, which can almost certainly be identified as the Wficcl of 
the Senses (pi. xvii). The representation of birds and animals which forms such an 
attractive part of the decorative scheme should also be included in this group (pis. 
in and vn). 

The scholars of the middle ages were fascinated by number, partly on account of 
the symbolic meaning which could be read into numbers such as three, four, seven, 
eight, or Uvelve, and partly because classification and enumeration formed an essential 
basis for their system of thought and rendered possible the construction of diagrams 
by means of w'hich knowledge and ideas of many different kinds could be correlated 
and rendered intelligible.' A large part of the knowledge of the natural world, and 
also of man’s bixly and his physical life, ’which was current in the middle ages had 
been transmitted from the writings of classical philosophers through the medium of 


L^ Art itMe (rn Francif p* 17* 
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the encyclopaedists of the late Roman and early Medieval periods.' In the course of 


transmission this essentially practical knowledge became overlaid and blurred by a 
mass of allegorical explanation, but was still comprehensible and formed the b^is of 
the unified conception of the place of man in the natural world, and his relation to 


God, which was formulated by the scholastic philosophers.* This great philtBOphic 
system was popularized by other lesser writers who produced books of excerpts for 
use in sermons or other works of instruction. Many of these books of excerpts were 
accompanied by pictures which were themselves rendered intelligible by means of 
numerous inscriptions. Of the three subjects at Longthorpe in which the influence 
of the encyclopaedic tradition can be traced, the Twelve Labours of the Months is by 
far the most commonly represented. It is pre-Christian in origin^ but its popularity 
increased during the m'iddle ages because scholars, such as Vincent of Beauvais, taught 
that by means of labour man could begin the work of his own redemption , and over¬ 
come some of the evils brought about by the Fall.^ Artists found the subject, with its 
series of small scenes, ideally suitable for the decoration of doorways and arches.^ 
The Labours chosen to represent the different months were usually those of the 
peasants, although the jovousness of April and the Spring was sometimes ex pressed by 
representing a young man, or sometimes a king, holding flowers, and May as a noble¬ 
man hawking. At Longthorpe the January figure is holding a bowl ol soup and 
warming himself at the fire, but the February figure, which unfortunately is imperfect, 
is already up and doing {pis. Ii and III, n), 1 his is unusual as January figures are 
often shown feasting, while the Febniary figures are seen warming themselves. '1 his 
peculiarit\' is seen again in the calendar pictures in the Peterborough Psalter at 
Brussels.* The other figures at Longthorpe whtcli can be distinguished arc the March 
figure (pi. iv), who digs, the April one, who holds flowers, and December, who kills a 

pig. These conform to the usual h'pe. . , c< ^ c 

The second of these encyclopaedic subjects at Longthorpe is the Seven Ages of 
Man which is placed above the painted arch which frames the Nativity. The senes 
begins on the west with the first Age, a baby in a cot with the word Infam msenbed 
beside it (pi xvi b). Next comes /W, a boy with a whipping top (pL vii), and 
above him is Adokscetis, who is almost completely destroyed. At the apex is Fvr, who 
Stands full face with his feet apart, a hawk with the jesses fastened to its legs Parches 
on his left wrist, and he has a lure, hood, and short perch or dagger (pi. yni, 1 he 
next figure is almost destroyed; he may also have had a bird on his wnsi; it is pos¬ 
sible he was a s<ddier as the scabbard of his sword hangs at his waist. The sixth 
is rather better preserved; he ean be seen to be carrying a money 
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World;' the number varied, hut gradually seven became usual. This seems to have 
^ connexion with the planets, and later, in Christian times, gave rise to the 
idea that each Age was especially liable to fall into one specific Deadly Sin. 'The 
iconography of the subject is very complicated. In the north it is seldom represented 
alone, but usually is combined with the Wheel of hortunc.' A representation which 
has some resemblances to that at Longthorpe is to be found in the \V'heel of Life in the 
Psalter of Robert de Lisle, where, however, Man’s life is divided into four major 
divisions and ten subdivisions. The figures which resemble Longthorpe are SenectitSf 
who carries a money bag and looks back over his shoulder, and a small Decrepittis 
figure who leans on crutches but seems to be blind as he is led by a child (pi. xiii, 6). 

The scenes at Longthorpe do not conform closely to the Ages described in You 
Like or in the mystery play called The World and the Child* which may have been 
the source on \vhich Shakespeare drew, i hus, the fourth Age is to Shakespeare the 
Age of the soldier, but to the Longthorpe artist it is still an Age of Enjo}Tnent, for 
the figure holds a hawk on his wrist and carries a lure and hood. The next figure may 
perhaps have been a soldier, but it is possible that he too carried a hawk.» In the 
paintings this Age declines suddenly into Old Age, for the figure with his money bag 
may perhaps correspond to Age in the World and the Child, who exclaims . .. ' 

My Life, my liking I have forlorn 
My rent, my riches, it is y-go 
.\las the day that I was bom A 

W hile Decrepitus at Longthorpe is like Shakespeare’s 


... Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans cvcrj*thing. 

In the third of the encyclopaedic subjects, w'hich is to be seen in the lower itone of 
the east wall, the main subject is a king, who stands behind a five-spoked wheel which 
he apparently rotates by placing his left hand on one of the spokes (pi, xvu). Outside 
the rim, at the points where the spokes terminate, are five creatures: a spider in its 
web, a boar with pricked ears, a cock, a monkey' who is about to eat something which 
he holds in his hand, and a large bird, probably an eagle or vulture. For a long time it 
seemed as if it would be impossible to find an explanation, as no representation of a 
similar subject could be discov’cred. The subject, moreover, was apparently con- 


' Boll, f)if Uhrjttiiher, Ixipag k Berlin, 1913; Wein- 

hold, Ofui-ksrad und 

^ Dttaqhed leaves of a psAltor in the Fit^VViJIjam 
Mui^um, Cambridge. Illuintnated bv Walter dc Broiles 
B.M. Arundel MS. ii, fo* 95. 

J iV/i/ /.lAr li. Act Up accnc vii. 

* Brandi, Quriftn dn Ik fieri fJrntttQs in Enghndt 
p. sill (StraBsburg, 1893 ), 

* If tbia figure ncprciscnti a soldier (he seems to have 
a scabbard at bis waist), this might suggest » canncKLoti 
■with the planets; for the years between forty-two and 


which follow the years of nrnn^s perfedion* 
were held to be presided over by Mara, Bull, Dkltbem- 
afirr^ I-^tpssig Berlin, 1913, 

^ Dii>dslcy, Old lit^fish ed# Carew 
1+3 m|. The figure called Pucr at [^nj^thorpe corre- 
sjwncto to that in the myatcry play. iEerc the boy ■wliom 
mutidus names IVtinlon suys 

*l can many a quaint game 
ffny t«p I drive itl aame 
See it tumcih round/ 
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siderL'd to need explanation, for inscriptions had been written round the rim and on 
the spokes of the wheel. These were indecipherable. Eventually Professor Jansen, of 
the University of Washington, suggested that the creatures might be the Five Senses, 
and pointed out a passage in the De Natura Remtn by de Cantempre to provide 
authority. This passage has been most kindly transcribed by Professor Wormald from 
a copy of de Cantempre's treatise in the British Museum.* 

Omne animal vorans dbos sicut leo ct lupus est madlentt corporis: quia ubi non est ciborum 
masticacio ihi male transeunt in ventrem. Graviares bestio omnes fruge vcscuntur. Agilinres 
veto cmrone ut leones et lupi. Ante dtliuvium frugibus tamen liomincs vescebantur. Ergo 
secundum dictum sapientis fruge lahorum homo tu nominum. Came vescuntur leo predator. 
Et quis hie nisi princeps nobills predo qui laboHbus paupemm rivit. Homo in 5 stnsibus 
superatur a multis .Aquile et Unces clarius cemunt. Sjvnia subtilius gustat. Vultures sagacius 
odorantur, aranea citius tangunt. Liquidius audiunt talpe vel aper silvaticus. Unde versus 

Nos aper aiiditu: linx vlsu symia gusiu 
Vultur odoratu precelUt aranea tactu.* 


It wdll be seen that four of the small animals on the Longlhorpe Wheel agree with 
those described by de Cantempre. The substitution of the cock for the lynx is not 
surprising since the lynx was not a familiar animal in the middle ages\ while the cock 
was celebrated for his vigilance since he first discerns the coming of the dawn.^ 'Phe 
use of animals as symbols for the Senses was known to Ripa, and in the honologia he 
described various human figures accompanied by animals which could be used to 
symbolize the Senses treated either separately or all combined in one composition. 
The symbolism does not seem to have been fixed, for individual animals sometimes 
represent one sense and sometimes another. For instance, the monkey can be 
used for both touch and taste. Ripa quotes the same verse as de Cantempre and 
describes how all five Senses can be represented by a young man with a spider’s 
web on his head, who is accompanied by a monkey, a vulture, a wild boar, and a 
lynx. 

The subject of the Five Senses was occasionally depicted. The most famous 
example is the exquisite series of tapestries from the Loire district which is know n as 


^ B.M. Koyal MS. t F. vi, fm. 23, 33*. De CwUempri, 
bnrn Canon of Augiisiinbin house of Cuntempre^ 

nesr Cambrai. In he kk this house anti joined rhe 
Oofoioicans iod aiudied science under AJbert the Grnt. 
lie stales that he drew on the wriiutp of Arisioile, Pliny, 
St. and Sl Ambrose for Ot Rtrum, Augerp 

hutLrmr ks drs Payi-Bat, Academic Royalc dcs 

Sciencesp dc* L.cttres ct dea Beau^t Arts dc Belgique, 
Bitjgraphie Rationale, 

^ Kvery animal that gulps down its food, like the lion 
and Ihc wolf, is lean of body bccatisei when food is not 
chewed it doc* not easily imo the belly. .Vll the more 
ponderous leasts fw1 on fruiia unJ herbsp c he nimbler 
ones such as lions and widves, on flesh. Before the Hood, 
men (all hough ligisi and nimble) used to feed on fniits 
and herbs5 well ihen, aetxjrding to the philosopherp thou 
o man feedest on the fruits of men'# labours; the lion» a 


plunderer^ feeds on fleshp and who is this plunderer, if 
not the nobletruin who lives on the labrmrs of the poor? 
In hb five ^nses man is excelled by many creatures; 
eaglea and lyiixea have dearer visionp moidceys keener 
taaic^ vultures a more acute sense of smelb spiders a 
swifter touchp moles or the wild boar more sensitive 
hearing. Hence the line# 

*'rhc boir excels us in hearing, the lynx in sights 
The monkey in taste, the vulture in smell* the spider in 
touch/ (Trans, kindly made by Rev. E. R. Mickicm, 
with great dilfidcnccH) 

^ Richard Fournival repeats this ps^sage but iays that 
the lynx ia ^uns pet its sers (hLins) ki volt parmi Ic# parojs\ 
llippeuii^ Lf Bfstiaire d'orn-rwr* tap. p. 190+ The 
pas^gc is correctly quoted by Konrad von Mcgenbcrg^ 
Buck dtr yititur^ ed. PfeifTcTt p- 113^ 

^ L. Charbonneau La&saVp EttHairi du ChmL 
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La Dame a la Licornej and which dates from the end of the fifteenth century, Air, 
A, F, Kendrick pointed out the meaning of the series. The animals used are nut those 
described by de Cantempre but agree with some described by Ripa^ and also with 
some of those on an embroidered coverlet from Switzerland in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where the different Senses are labelled.' Another example, also recognized 
by Mr. Kendrick, is an English seventeenth-century embroidered box, also in the 
Victoria and Albert Aluseum. The subject was used by Jan Brueghel for an elaborate 
set of paintings, now in the Prado.^ 

These examples show that there need be little hesitation in accepting Professor 
Jansen’s interpretation of the animals round the Wheel at Longthorpe; the meaning 
of the whole composition, how'cvcr, is not fully explained. The wheel, as originally 
used in medieval art denotes change or progression, as in subjects such as the Wheel 
of Life and the Wnicel of Fortune, but, by the end of the thirteenth centuiy' it had 
often come to be employed simply as a convenient diagram through the means of 
which a number of ideas could be shown In relation to each other. Several wheels of 
this kind can be seen in the Psalter of Robert de Lisle^ and also in the Canzone dcile 
Virtii e delle Scienze of Bartolomeo de Bartoli/ It is possible that the Longthorpe 
Wheel is simply a diagram to show the Five Senses, but the fact that the king actually 
rotates the wheel by placing his hand on one of the spokes seems to imply that he is 
somehow controlling them. The faculty which was considered to control the Senses 
was that of Reason, thus, in the Somme le Roi Friar Lorens says that Reason must 
act as ‘irewe arbitour’ betw^een the sou] and the flesh so that the ‘soule be good lord 
and the body good serviaunt’ especially * Bihoveth to lede and gouerne vvel the fyfe 
wittes of the body by rcsoun and hi evenhead, so that eche serve of his office with-oute 
synne and mystakyng’,* Unfortunately this passage is nut illustrated in any of the 
surviving manuscripts of the Somme Ic Roi, and the only representation of the Senses 
and Reason which it has been possible to find is in the fifteenth-century German 
encyclopaedia in the Biblioteca Casenatensis in Rome, which Professor SaxI re¬ 
animated with such affectionate care.* This manuscript includes a considerable 
number of allegorical figures including one of Anima Rationalist; it also devotes a 
whole page to the illustration of the main incidents described in the twelfth-century 


* A. F. K^ndnck^ iJcimr ^ In Congres 

dc I'An^ Paris^ 1931; du vttl. 

2^ p. 663. Thtr little animals about 

among the Howepa and grass and also in the background 
may he compared with the animals it the side of the Wheel 
Ski Ixingthu^. k is possible that the sxjuiircl and dogs 
pliieed outside the Wheel at I.ongthorpc jire altcrtlativc 
symbols for the senses^ i^e. the souirrel far one kind 
of hound which hunts by sight and ant^thcr by scent. 
On the Tapestry a parrot being fed ’wfih fruit is taste, and 
a monkey smelling q flower is smell. On the coverlet^ 
taste Is the mcinkey, hearing a Ivoar. sight an eagle, and 
smeLI a dog. 

* Fabrizio CIcrki, AUt^^rif dn Semi di J&n Brui'^itr!, 
An elaborate wheel diagram of I he seven petitions of 

the Lord's Prayer, the seven Mcraments, the seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, seven 'arms virtutum spintuaha*, seven 


works of mercy, sevon cardinal virtues, seven deadly sins, 
and the seven gifts of the body and the soulp is found in 
both the psalter fragments, in MS, Arundel 83, fo, 3^ and 
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poem by Alanus de InsiiUs, which Is known as Anti-Claudianns.* 'I'he poem describt.-s 
hoiY Priidenda and Ratio set off together to journey to God’s throne. Prudentia 
travels in a chariot which was built and decorated for her by the Seven liberal Arts, 
and to which the Five Senses are harnessed as horses. Ratio acts as driver and con* 
trols the Senses. At the boundaries of the visible universe they meet Thcologia who 
unharnesses the Senses, taking only Hearing as a mount on w-hich Prudentia can ride 
forward to God’^s presence. Ratio and the other Senses turn back as they cannot 
penetrate farther towards the Divine Presence. In the illustration Ratio is masculine, 
and not feminine as in the text. He is dressed as a peasant and rides the horse called 
Gustus (pi. XXIV, fl). It appears therefore that both Alanus and Lorens' regard Reason 
as the rightful guide for men during their earthly life and especially as the director and 
controller of the Senses, which, being implanted by God, are good and useful in 
themselves but dangerous to salvation if not controlled. This conception of the 
relationship between man’s various faculties is that which was current in the early 
and central periods of the middle ages,^ but, towards the end of the period the attitude 
to the Senses hardens and becomes less humane. The fact that they are a gift from 
God is ignored, and they tend to be considered solely as a means of temptation. The 
state of warfare between Reason and the Senses is continuous.'* 

The theorv^ that the king rotating the Wheel at Longthorpe is Reason is put forward 
with great diffidence. Only one other example of a wheel being rotated by a nnile 
figure is known. I’hls is in the walLpainiings of the castle at Lichtenberg in the 
Tyrol,’ where a young courtier rotates a Wheel of Fortune. This subject is quite 
different from that at Longthorpe. In the Wheel of Life in the Psalter of Robert de 
Lisle, however, the important function of Reason in the governance of the Universe is 
expressed, for a Head of Christ is shown in the hub of the Wheel and this is sur¬ 
rounded by an inscription Ciwcta simul certio, lotum ratiom guberno*- (pi. xiii, b). 

In this discussion of the subjects in the Longthorpe paintings which are probably 
drawn from scientific or encyclopaedic works, mention should be made of the various 
beasts and birds. As shown above, two animals are represented m the wall-paintings, 
one is clearly a bonacon and is vciy’ closely copied from a bestiary (pi, xx, (?); the other 
may have been derived from the sjune source but is too indistinct to make identification 
possible.^ It is difficult to suggest why these two animals were chosen; the bonacon, 
which, when pursued by hunters was thought to shoot out the contents of its stomach 
in their faces in order to cover its escape, may be simply a rather impolite dmilerie. 
On the other hand, the subject might perhaps bear some political meaning since, in the 
political satires and pseudo-prophetic writings, which form such a curious part of the 
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literature t>f the fourteenth century, the names of the contemporary characters to 
whom reference is made w ere often omitted and the names of animals substituted^ 
No example of the use of the bonacon in these writings has been discovered, and it is 
more probable that the animals at Longthorpe, like the birds, were chosen largely for 
decorative reasons. It is possible, however, that the designer of the paintings intended 
to introduce some reference to the natural world, as well as to the nature of man and 
his destiny on earth. Birds and beasts were often Introduced into schemes of painted 
decoration, as, for instance, in the Painted Chamber at Westminster, and in the pope's 
private apartments at Avignon. Dr. Evans has also shown that the painted decoration 
of the rooms of the French nobility was sometimes copied from books of sport.* Either 
books of falconry or bestiaries could have provided models for the Longthorpe artists,^ 

The paintings which remain to be discussed are the two large subjects in the upper 
zones of the east (pL xiv) and west (pi. iv) walls and the two seated figures in the lower 
zone of the west wall (pi, ii). The compositions in the upper zone are so similar in 
arrangement that it seems possible that the subjects are related, either two Incidents 
in a story being represented, or complementary or contrasting ideas Illustrated. It is 
very much to be regretted that the inscriptions have perished for, in both paintings, 
the figures confront each other across a tall rectangular space which was entirely 
occupied by a long section of text (pis. xx, a and xxi). A few letters can be made out 
and, on the west wall, it is possible to conjecture a few words, but not enough to 
make sense. The presence of these long inscriptions shows that the paintings were 
intended to be closely studied, and suggests that the figures were not regarded as fully 
self-explanatory' like those church wall-paintings w'hich were meant to be understood 
by unlettered folk. 

The composition on the west wall is the better preserved of the two (pi. iv). Here 
there is a bearded man at the south side who raises his hands in prayer before a vision 
of Christ, whose head and shoulders, surrounded in clouds, appears above, in tlie 
centre of the picture. The praying figure is dressed in a long yellowish cloak with a 
white lining, which is fastened by a morse and which has a hood which is pulled up 
over his head. He wears a long tunic underneath and is bareTooted, He carries a tau- 
headed staff, or crutch. Facing him, on the other side of the inscription, sits a young 
man who is busily engaged in making a basket, and w’ho is using his mallet to force 
down the rushes or willow twigs which he is weaving between the upright supports. 
The figure wears a hooded tunic with sleeves cvit off in a point at the elbows, and, 
rather surprisingly, he is seated on a cushion with elaborately tasselled corners. He 
wears shoes but his hair appears to be rough and unkempt. A third figure stands close 
behind this young man. Unfortunately this part of the painting is heavily damaged by 
plaster failures. The figure seems to be of a substantial build. He wears a belted tunic 
which reaches to his ankles. One hand is raised as if he is greeting the praying figure, 
and something, possibly a narrow scroll, hangs from this upraised hand. Behind the 
praying figure in the spandrel of the arch there are scroll-like trees with birds perching 
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in the branches, and rabbits are playing on the ground. The fact that this suggestion 
of landscape is included in the composition indicates that the scene took place in a 
wild or desert place, and that the praying figure and the young man represent a hermit 
and an anchorite. Elaborate compositions showing hermits living at peace with the 
wild animals were painted by Italian artists of the quattrocento,’ and these pictures 
often include figures making baskets,’ as basket-making was a craft which was 
especially associated with hermits, partly because they could easily find the neces¬ 
sary materials and partly because St. Paul the Hermit is recorded to have worn a 
garment woven from leaves, St. Anthony was regarded as the patron saint of basket- 
makers.^ 

It is tempting to suggest that the Longthorpe painting represents a scene from the 
life of St. Anthony since the praying figure carries the tau-headed staff, but no incident 
is recorded in which this famous saint saw a vision in circumstances such as those 
represented in the wall-painting. The life of St. Anthony is veiy- well documented, 
for a comprehensive Life was drawn up for the abbey of St, Antoine de Viennois in 
1426 which includes all the then known materials The manuscript is very fully 
illustrated. The only picture which has any similarity to that at Longthorpe shows the 
saint as a voung man when he lived with an old hermit just outside the boundaries of 
his native\’iilage. At this time, as the caption says, ‘He worked with his hands and 
what he received for his labour he gav'^e to the poor.’^ The picture is in two parts; on 
one side St. Anthony, still in lay dress, stands meekly before the old hermit who is 
teaching him, on theotherheis sellingoneof the baskets which he had apparently made, 
to a merchant, and straightway giving the money to a group of kneeling pilgrims or 
travellers. There is no similarity in the actual arrangement of the figures, but if some 
such scene were represented it might account for the fact that the young man is still 
in lav dress. If this young man, and not the praying figure, is intended for the saint,^ 
this might account for the presence of the tasseUed cushion, since this incongruous 
feature mav have been added out of reverence for the saint; the large standing figure, 
whose costume suggests that he is a merchant, might be the buyer of the baskets. This 
interpretation would give no explanation of the vision, and it perhaps seems more 
likely that the praying figure is St. Anthony and the young man an anchorite, perhaps 
of noble birth. Another suggestion is that the praying fipre might represent St. 
Francis.’ This explanation would not account for the tau-headed staff or the stress 
placed on basket-making. 
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"^rhe composkion on the east wall is even more mysterious (pi. XEv). There are only 
two figures; and that to the north is almost completely destroyed. The only things 
which are certain are that he was striding forward as if to greet the young man 
opposite. The figure might have been a soldier since the tip of his scabbard can be seen 
against hts leg. He does not seem to have been dressed in armour as the hem of a 
rather long tunic can be seen> and also he wore ordinary shoes. The young man who 
raises his right hand in greeting is dressed in an over-tunic with sleeves cut into a point 
at the elbow to show the tight sleeves of the garment below (pi xv, A). The over-tunic 
has a hood and there is a deep pleat down the centre of the skirt to give freedom of 
movement. The figure carries his gloves and is accompanied by his dog. While his 
garments are exactly similar to those of the young basket-maker opposite, the elegant 
gloves, the dog, and especially the extreme neatness with w'hich his carefully curled 
hair is arranged, suggest that this figure was worldly and pleasure-loving. It is possible 
that the tw-^o paintings are scenes from the life of the same saint, and represent the 
young man before and then after his conversion. If this is so the figures would seem to 
represent St. Francis rather than St. Anthony, for all accounts agree that St. Anthony 
led a simple and pious life since childhood. It may be that neither of these famous 
saints was intended, and that either or both paintings represent scenes from the life 
of an obscure or little-known hermit, even perhaps one of local fame, for tradition 
holds that a hermit lived by the holy well at Longthorpe itself. 11 has not been possible 
to find out any details of his life.' A further suggestion is that the paintings w'ere 
intended to have a more general significance and that they represent the contrast 
between the worldly and the spiritual life. Figures with dogs or falcons arc often 
shown to indicate the pleasures of the worldhennits, on the other hand, because they 
abandoned the world altogether and devoted themselves to contemplation, were 
considered as the most perfect. Spiritual life, moreover, was held to have two aspects, 
Vita Aclha and Vita Contemplativa. This was especially stressed in the life led by 
hermits as was \vell understood by Va.sari. In describing the hermit scenes which 
form the background of the Trionfo della Morte in the Campo Santo at Pisa he says, 
‘Some reading and praying are all intent on contemplation and others are labouring 
in order to gain a livelihood and exercising themselves in various forms of action.’^ 
both activities were regarded as essential to salvation, as is \vc!l illustrated by one 
of the stories from the Life of St. Anthony. One night the saint was praying in his 
cell and his mind was very troubled. He went outside and immediately saw an angel 
who first held up his hands in prayer, and then sat down and wove a basket, saying, 
‘This do and you shall be safe' (pi, xxiv, c).* If these two scenes in the upper zones of 
the east and west w'alls represent the contrast between vvorldly and spiritual life it 
seems probable that some of the other scenes are logically connected. Thus, it is 
essentially to the worldly that the admonitions of Mementi Mori, contained in the 
suliject of the Three Living and the Three Dead are addressed, while a further 
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warning against pride might well he intended by the peacock, which is painted 
below it. 

A reminder that the Five Senses, which as Lorens says ‘ben as fyfe conduits by 
which the delltable good of the world renneth into the herte’ must be governed by 
Reason would be equally appropriate.’ In the Somme le Roi Friar Lorens draws a 
contrast beriveen the way in which the Worldly are terrified by death, and the Virtuous 
welcome it. Me first gives a dramatic account of the Lament of the ‘Kings, erles, the 
princes and emperors' when they lie in torment,- and then speaks of the ‘Holymen 
who run after the joys of Heaven tike greyhounds* and for whom Death is but a 
narrow brook or thin wall through which, even while they still live on earth ‘thei 
passen in thought and in desir.'^ No doubt the meaning of the paintings at Long- 
thorpe w'as made clear by the long inscription; it is also possible that the hermit scene 
was further elucidated by the scrolls held by the figures who are represented in the 
low^er SEone (pi. it). Both are seated and have their hands raised as if engaged in discus¬ 
sion. Both wear rather elaborate lay garments of the first half of the fourteenth century 
and the one to the south has a hat made of folded ma terial. They may be contemporary 
personages, perhaps one of them even may be a portrait of Robert Thorpe himself; 
on the other hand, they might be philosophers of the ancient world who are dressed 
in these garments to differentiate them from the Christian saints in the rest of the 
paintings. If the theme of the whole scheme of paintings on the side w'alls of the 
Great Chamber is the way to prepare for death, it is just possible that these figures 
might represent Seneca or Cato, for Lorens shows how 'Cato and other wise philo¬ 
sophers' in the ancient world, like St. Paul in the Christian era, taught men how to 
despise the world and prepare for death.'’^ 

'i'he only example in the art of northern Europe of a similar putting together of a 
number of inter-related scenes which has come to light is one of the pictures in 
Citsenatemis. Here a gorgeously dressed young man is seen standing in the branches 
of a tree. Death carr>ing a coffin is busy"hacking at the trunk with an axe, while the 
Devil points to the open mouth of Hell which is ready to receive him \sdien Death has 
done his work. The way of salvation, however. Is still open, for in the branches, on 
one side Christ stands with the scourge and birch of penitence, and on the other an 
Angel who urges man to repent, 'rhe moral is represented again in the lower part of 
the page, for underneath is a representation of the Three Living and the Three Dead.* 
'Fhe same lesson is taught in a far more dramatic manner in the Trionfo della Morte 
at Pisa.* Here the contrast between the peaceful life of the hermits, who have nothing 
to fear in Idfe or Death, is contrasted with the dangers which threaten the worldly. 
.Again a double warning is given for, on one side of tbe composition a great figure of 
Death with streaming hair and claw-like feet swoops down on a group of gaily dressed 
young noblemen and ladies who sit in a garden, making love, listening to music, 
and fondling their pets (pi. xxv, h). On the other side a cavalcade of ladies and 
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noblemenj accompanied by huntsmen and bounds, comes suddenly on three open 
coffins containing corpses in varying stages of decomposition. The moral of this ghastly 
spectacle is pointed out by the hermit, St. Macarius, who descends from the hill 
behind (pi. XXV, a). The painter did not leave any doubt about the meaning of the various 
incidents for the figures carry scrolls on which are written rhymed inscriptions.' Further 
inscriptions are given to a series of Angels, wlio are represented half-length in the 
lower frame. The verse which is of particular interest in relation to the Longthorpe 
paintings is that which is placed on the scroll of the Angc! immediately under the group 
of nobles and ladies in the garden, for this refers to the dangers of the Five Senses. 

O anlma pcrche non pens! 

Che morte ti torra quel vestimento 
In chc tu setui corporal dilecto 
per in vertu dc suoi cinque sensi 
Col quale haverai eternal tormento 
se qui lo lassi con mortal dilecto?- 


The similarity between the subject-matter of the Trionfo and that of the Long¬ 
thorpe paintings makes the suggestion that a number of the scenes in the Great 
Chamber are interconnected appear quite probable. Even so, these scenes appear to 
have been separately conceived, and, if a connexion was intended, this must have been 
explained in the inscriptions. Besides these paintings which seem to point the contrast 
betw^een the spiritual and the worldly life there are many others w^hose subjects are 
entirely different. It is much to be hoped that some specialist in the study of didactic 
literature of the fourteenth century may be able to show a source on which the whole 
series of paintings was founded, hut no treatise of the kind has yet come to light. 
The only suggestion which it is at present possible to make is that the paintings should 
be accorded a place in the history of the encyclopaedic tradition in the middle ages, 
for it is in encyclopaedic manuscripts that a similar aggregation of pictures of different 
kinds can be found. Professor Saxl traced the development of these encyclopaedic 
collections in which, as he says, ‘A wealth of wisdom is displayed, which slowly reveals 
itself to the patient reader who does not mind the absence of a well-defined general 
lay-out.’^ The genesis of the collection w'as the tree diagrams; to these were added, 
first the various diagrams such as the seven-fold wheel ‘combining notions of different 
character but equal number’'' and then ‘a group of diagrams with texts and allegorical 
draw'ings dealing with death and the vices’.* The collections were further expanded 
by the addition of exempla taken from both pagan mythology and history as well as 
Christian stories,* and, in some cases a compendium of the Anti-Claudianus,’ the 
histor)' of .Anti-Christ, the Apocalypse/ and medical and astrological treatises.’ 
Lastly, the allegorical pictures with their long descriptions and explanations came to 
be included, it being this group w'hich gives the manuscripts their essential character, 
and brings them into relation with the thought of the late middle ages/" 
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At Longthorpe the Twelve Labours of the Months, and the Seven Ages of Man 
belong to the group of number diagrams, the Creed subject is in line with the didactic 
teaching of the manuscripts, and the Three Living and the Three Dead is one of the 
most impressive pictures of what Professor Saxi called the ‘macabre group*. The 
Wheel of the Senses seems to occupy a position between the diagrams and the alle¬ 
gorical pictures, since the king seems to represent the abstract quality of Reason, and 
the whole composition originally depended on texts ^ind inscriptions for its explana¬ 
tion. The two large paintings on the side walls may have been illustrated exempla 
drawn from obscure stories and again needing explanatory inscriptions, or they may 
have been allegories w^hich were not self-explanatory. Political allusions, such as that 
apparently to be found on the south wall at Longthorpe, also occur in the Casemtemis.' 
The fact that these subjects appear at Longthorpe side by side with the Nativity and 
David and the musicians, which are subjects especially characteristic of Psalter 
illustration, ts important, for some of the earliest and finest diagrams and encyclo¬ 
paedic illustrations are found in the two psalters which are bound together as MS. 
Arundel 83 in the British Museum. The first of these is usually considered to be of 
East Anglian origin, but the second, which is known as the Psalter of Robert dc Lisle, 
is thought by Miss E. Saunders to be a production of the Court School.- This theory^ 
was endorsed recently by Professor Wormald,^ who pointed out the resemblances 
between some of the illustrations and the sedilia paintings at Westminster, which are 
thought to have been executed by Master Thomas of Durham, the son of the famous 
Master Walter.* 

Considerable resemblances have already been pointed out between the representa¬ 
tions of the Three Living and the Three Dcad^ and the Ages of Man'’ inthismanuscript 
and those of the same subjects at Longthorpe, and there are also other diagrams which 
refer to subjects represented at Longthorpe such as a very elaborate representation of 
the drawing up of the Creed, as usual combined with the witness of the prophets, and 
a Tree combining the Seven Canonical Hours, the Seven Labours of the Passion, the 
Seven Last Words, and the Five Senses, with the addition of a ‘Confesus’, and Free 
Will. There are also two other Wheel diagrams. Both psalters include a profusion of 
other diagrams and pictures besides Psalter illustrations, and, in the case of the psalter 
of Robert de Lisle, elaborate and beautiful pictures of the Life of Christ. There are, 
however, no allegorical figures or exempla. Some purely stylistic resemblances have 
been shown above between the illuminations of this psafter and the Longthorpe 
paintings, hut on the whole, the paintings are nearer in style to manuscripts of the 
earlv fourteenth century-. One may perhaps conjecture that the artists who decorated 
the Great Chamber at Longthorpe had before them a psalter of a similar type but 
still further expanded to include some simple allegorical pictures. 

In conclusion, It is interesting to compare the iconography of the Longthorpe 
paintings with that of other secular apartments both in England and on the Continent. 
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As already pointed out, almost no work of this kind has survived in England, but the 
painstaking researches of Professor Lethaby,' Professor Borenius,^ Professor Tris¬ 
tram,^ and others, has brought to light a good deal of information. Secular wall- 
painting is also rare in France; Miss Joan Evans^ has recently brought together much 
interesting information about the subjects represented in the painted decoration of the 
palaces and castles of the royal family and the nobility. There are scattered examples 
in Germany and Austria, while more sur\ iving examples are found farther south in 
Piedmont and the Tyrol. Italy is far richer in mural paintings of all kinds, but here 
painting followed a different tradition from that of northern Gothic art. In secular 
apartments in England the Wheel of Fortune seems to ha\’e been a favourite subject; 
it was represented in the King’s Hall at Clarendon, and in the castle at Winchester,^ 
The Twelve Labours of the Months were represented in the Queen’s Hall at Claren¬ 
don, and an Allegory' of Winter in the Queen’s Chamber at Westminster.*^ Contem¬ 
porary figures were sometimes shown, as, for instance, the heads of the kings and 
queens at Clarendon;^ the king and queen seated amid the assembled baronage at 
Dublin Castle,* and the coronation, marriage, wars, and funeral of Edward I in the 
Bishop’s Palace at Lichfield.® In the wardrobe at Westminster was a curious scene of 
the king (Henry III) being saved from his rebellious subjects by huthful dogs.*® One 
contemporary scene is recorded in France, for, in the Palais du Sejour at Etampes, 
the donation of the barony of Ittampes to Louis d’^vreax by Philippe de Bel in 
1307 was painted on the walls of the hall.'* These subjects may be compared to those 
on the south wall at Lengthorpe. Animals and birds "were frequently employed as 
part of the decoration; the series in the Painted Chamber at Westminster'^ must have 
been particularly impressive. A fine series still exists in the solar of the castle of 
Lochstadt in east Prussia.*^ Maps w-ere also sometimes used in the decoration as in the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster and in the castle at Winchester, Scenes of w'arfare 
and illustrations of Romances, how'ever, were by far the most popular subjects. .As Le 
Songe du Vergier says; ‘Lcs Chevaliers de nostre temps font en leurs sales peindrc 
batailles a pie et a cheval afHn que par maniere de vision ils preignent aulcune delecta¬ 
tion en batailles ymaginatives.’” Sometimes the battle scenes were drawn from the 
Old Testament or the Book of Maccabeus, as in the Painted Chamber at W'estminstcr; 
sometimes from the stories of heroes such as Theseus,'^ Julius Caesar,'*' or Charle¬ 
magne,*’' sometimes from the crusades,'*and sometimes from the stories of the exploits 
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Borenius^ op, cit.^ p, 45^ painted At Clarendon. 
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of the owners of the castle or their ancestors.’ The subjects illustrated which arc 
founded on the Romances include the story of Alexander at Clarendon,^ the Tristram 
Legend at Runkelstein,^ scenes founded on a poem written about 1200 narrating the 
exploits of King Laurin of the Tyrol at Lichtenberg»* and illustrations of ‘Le Jeu de 
Robin et Marion’ at Hesdin.® In the Romance of Guigmar a chamber is described 
as painted with Venus and the Art of Love from Ovid, while Chaucer speaks of a 
'chambre peint, Ful of stories old and Divers’.** 

In Piedmont and northern Italy the artists drew on rather more learned traditions, 
and a favourite subject was the NMne Worthies; this subject is also found surv'iving 
in the solar of Lochstadt. One of the most interesting schemes of decoration is that in 
the Castel Manta near Saluzzo where the paintings illustrate a poem called 'Le 
Chevalier Errant’ written by Tommaso 111 of Sainzzo which recounts how the Knight 
was guided by Dame Knowledge and came to the dwelling place of Dame Fortune, 
meeting on his way the Nine Worthies and the Nine Most Chaste Women,’ The 
scheme also includes a painting of the Fountain of Youth, a subject which Charles V, 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, and the Duke of Savoy also commissioned. This 
subject is represented again at Runkeistein. All these scenes have a touch of romantic 
unreality; stress is laid on elegant figures, gay costumes, and a display of heraldry, and 
often the action takes place in a charming landscape with rivers, hills, trees, and 
flowers. These flowery fields and forests were sometimes represented for their own 
sakes, as at the Motel du Saint-PoP where the long gallery was painted to look like a 
forest with fruit-trees and flowers amid the dark trees of the woods, and sometimes, as 
in the enchanting decoration of the Adlerturm in the Castel di Buonconsigtio at Trent, 
they provide the setting for the scenes of the Twelve Labours of the Months.'^ I n the 
private apartments of the popes at A\'ignon scenes of hunting and fishing are enacted 
in charming landscapes.'* Whatever the subject, these paintings in secular apartments 
on the Continent have an idyllic and unrealistic quality which renders them totally 
different from the rather austere treatment of the various scenes at Longthorpe; the 
subjects chosen for the decoration of the Great Chamber at Longthorpe, moreover, 
are mainly religious and treat chiefly of the course of man’s life on earth and the Means 
of Salvation,” Were it not for the fact that the Great Chamber has a fireplace and a 
ganierobe, it would be tempting to think that it was intended for a chapel or perhaps a 
library, since the library of the Premonstratensian abbey at Brandenburg w-as decor¬ 
ated with paintings of the Seven Liberal Arts and the Seven Mechanical Arts,'= the 

^ For tlvc" coiiUtcss of Artois it llcsdin. Jd£1LIi JvvsnS',^ R+ SShUrthp yGhrhu^h dfS 
cfY p iSi* ZfniFui^Kommisiton fiir v* i. 

&3rcniii5p Qfi. p. 44 - Van Marie, riL, p. 46. 

1 Schlosscr, 'Die Wandegcmalde aus Sclilos^ Lichten- “In aubject-inaticr the Longthorpe painiiiiEa tn 
here in Tiror DmiUcher I'rrtm Jiir Kjintsidsii^mcirtift, have a disunt kijiship with sotne of the great cyclei of 

19th, altove p. 44- Italian paintmg and siJiilpture althoogli the scheme is not 

* Ibid, v^'orktfd out logically or completely. These senes arc 

* Ji>an Evans, rjp* cj/.p p. 179. comprehensively discussed by}, von Schlosscr, 'Giuslo's 

6 The Dremc^uoted C. Wall, op. ctL, p. loa. Freskon in Padua iitid die Vorliiufcr tier Slanza della 

^ Van Marie, of Ilalmn vii, See Siguatura', KumfhhUm^h^ Snmmhm^trn drf Kmsrrhauses, 

also the paintings in the castle of Fenis, Ibid.^ p, 19a and Jahrbuch xvii, 13^ 1896. 
in the Trinei ai Koligno. 44 - *" Schlossefp np. ctS.f pi Jii 

5 Joan Evms, op, dL, p. iSo. 
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library of the monastery of Niederahaich in Bavaria had stained glass windows in 
which Theology, Philosophy, and Medicine were represented,* the Library of Charles 
V in the Louvre had paintings of Law, Theology, Science, and History,^ while in the 
windows of the abbey of St, Albans there were figures of Philosophy, Theology, Juris¬ 
prudence, Canon and Civil Law, and Medicine, accompanied by Gratian, Justinian, 
Hippocrates, and Galcn.^ 

Our knowledge of secular wall-painting in England, however, is slight, and even 
that of ecclesiastical painting is fragmentary, and it is possible that the Longthorpe 
paintings are the only survivors from a large number of paintings in which sacred, 
didactic, and secular subjects were similarly combined. In Peterborough Cathedral 
itself there was a curious mingling of subjects. First there were paintings on the back 
of the sedilia, now destroyed, which Dr. M. R. James* concluded were copied by the 
artists who illuminated the great Peterborough Psalter now in Brussels next, there 
were paintings of the arms of the knights of the barony in the sanctuary,® and finally, 
the great painted ceiling which still sursdves. 

The late Professor Borenius read a most interesting paper before the Society on the 
subject of this ceiling,^ and showed the remarkable and seemingly incomprehensible 
assemblage of subjects which were chosen to fill the lozenges which form the basis of 
the design. These subjects include the Agnus Dei, some of the apostles, figures of 
unidentifiable kings, archbishops, and bishops, a large number of musicians, a few 
small subjects, one of which is rather like a scene at Longthorpe, ahead of Janus, and a 
large number of fantastic beasts and monsters, h may well be that the somewhat 
unusual and unconventional tradition of decoration grew up and was fostered among 
Peterborough painters. 
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TfiF, only text at all similar is that given to David in the contrasted pairs of Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets (Old and New Testament types and anti-types), where in the Creed the equivalent to 
St. Andrew's verse *. ,. et in Ihesum Christum, hlium eius unicum dominum nostrum’, is 


David's 'Dominus dixit ad me fiiius meus es tu* which has some similarities with the last th^ee 
lines. 
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The Kells Crosier 

By MAIRE MAC DERMOTT, M.A.. Ph.D. 

{Read zbth February X9Ji] 

INTRODUCTION AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

I N the year 1850, Cardinal Wiseman writing to Dr. Russell of Maynooth mentions 
an ancient crosier which had come into his possession. This is the first record of 
the shrine known variously as the Kells crosier or the crosier of Cuduilig and Mael- 
finnen, which now forms one of the most beautiful and most treasured exhibits in 
the British Museum collection of Irish Early Christian antiquities. In his letter^ 
the cardinal describes how he had acquired this 'most valuable relic’ at the auction of 
the belongings of a solicitor in London, the crosier evidently having been left in the 
chambers by a previous occupant, and asks for help in deciphering the inscription. 
Nothing whatever is known of the earlier history of the crosier or of when it was re- 
moved from Ireland. At the request of Dr. Russell, Petrie exhibited the crosier at 
a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy on 14th February 1851, and read a paper on it.* 
The shrine was at the time deposited on loan in the Academy museum. The next step 
in the modem history^ of the Kells crosier was its acquisition by the British Museum 
in 1859. 

Early accounts of the shrine include a description by James O’Lavetiy^ and one by 
Margaret Stokes'* as well as those by Petrie already referred to. In more recent times 
short descriptions of the crosier are to be found in the British Museum Guide to Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities, London, 1933 and in Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, vol. ii, 
Dublin, 1941. The inscription on the shrine requests a prayer for Cuduilig and Macl- 
finnen, names which have been identified as those of two ecclesiastics of the monastery 
of Kells, and so it lias come to be most commonly known as the Kells crosier. 

The present paper is an attempt to put more fully on record this very striking 
example of Irish metalw'ork, by presenting a series of drawings and photographs and 
a more complete description than has been hitherto attempted. Some of the illustra¬ 
tions show early features of the shrine which were revealed when the crosier -H as dis¬ 
mantled for ckaning in the British Museum and which are completely hidden 
by subsequent alteration. The description of this portion of the shrine and of the 
general construction is based on notes taken by Sir Thomas Kendrick at the time ol 
its dismantling, and passed on to Dr. Frangoisc Henry, together with the excellent 
drawings of the inner casing of the crook and the crest, which were done by Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse of the British Museum. 1 should like at the outset to acknowledge my 
great indebtedness in this paper to Sir Thomas Kendrick’s work. Dr. Henry* added 
some notes and photographs and in turn pa^ed on the files to me. I am most grateful 

* Rcpmdiiced in Stokes, IJfi a/ Petrir^ London p iS 63 , ^ P.RJ./h v (1850-3), 

p. 193 and Petrie^ Christian Inscriptions rfl Irish * U.J^A. ix (1861}^ 

Langitagc, ii^ 117* Dublin, 1S72. ^ Early Ckristian Art in Irdand, 1K87, pp, S4 and 92. 
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to her for the opportunity to work on this subject, and for her advice and encourage¬ 
ment, The work was done in the Department of Archaeology', University College, 
Dublin, and has benefited exceedingly from the guidance of Professor Sean P. 
D Riordain, whom \ wish to thank for much helpful discussion on it. 

I should like to record my especial gratitude to Mr. R. L. S, Bruce-Mitford and to 
the staff of the Department of British Antiquities in the British Museum for their 
unfailing co-operation and courtesy, which made my visits to the museum so pleasant. 
I am particularly grateful for the opportunity given me to draw the ornamental details 
of the shrine. For the finished drawing of the collar-knop foliage pattern I should 
like to thank Mrs. 0 Riordain; the tw'o diagrams fig. i and fig. 2 w’ere prepared for 
publication by Dr. G. Gaidoni. I am grateful to the Administrator, National Museum 
of Ireland, and to the Keeper, Irish Antiquities Division, for opportunities to study 
comparative material in their care and for supplying various photographs here repro¬ 
duced. All the photographs of the Kells crosier and of some other objects in the 
British Museum were done by the Photographic Department, British Museum, and 
are reproduced by permission of the Trustees. Lastly I am under deep obligation to 
the staff of the British Museum Science Laboratory' whose researches in many fields 
have materially contributed to the understanding of the crosier. 

* 

DESCRIPTION 

Gefieral 

The crosier (pi. xxvi) at present consists of a yew staff of walking-stick type, enclosed 
in a metal casing of bronze and silver. The crook of the shrine has an outer casing of 
silver w'ith an ornamental crest and reliquary box and an inscription affixed to its inner 
curv'e. Underneath this is a casing of bronze originally ornamented but now much 
defaced. The shaft has a bronze casing and four ornamental knops also of bronze but 
with traces remaining of the silver foil which once covered the panels of Knops i, 2, 
and 3. Below’ the lowest knop is a bronze foot or ferrule with silver inlay and the W'hole 
shrine terminates in three little feet. The junctions of the bronze casing of the shaft 
betw’een the knops were concealed by three ornamental bronze binding-strips in the 
form of crosses two of which remain. The total length of the shrine Is 4 ft. 4 in. and 
the dimensions of the different parts may be seen on the diagram fig. t. 

The sta^ 

The staff is exposed at the joints of the metal sheath for a length of 8 in. in the 
middle third of the shaft, on the outside, ft is also visible in the spaces between the 
lowest row of triangles on Knop 2 and bcUveen the upper triangular panels of Knop 3, 
because the metal sheath w'hich originally continued under all the knops has been 
fn ^ * * if^ in. thick, and the yew' has a shiny, dark reddish- 

brown surface. The shaft is straight and the head is a simple and slightly tapering 
curved crook without a downward-turned end; on the inside of the spring of the curve 
there is a distinct kick or shoulder (fig. 2), The tip of the wooden crook can be seen 

' Mr. Geoffrey Tandy of ihc Dritiah Mu«um {Natural HUton'] has identified the wood, after a mictDaeopic 
eieaminstion, as Taxus Linn., the comrnon yew. 
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through the opening in the face of the inner bronze box terminal but the end of the 
staff is not visible as the shaft passes beyond the lowest knop of the casing into the 
metal foot; its tapering end is seen on pL xxvin, c. Three inches below the crook- 
shoulder the staff is perforated by a cylindrical hole ^ in. in diameter, and | in. below 
this hole the shaft has been cut horizontally across so that the wooden crosier is now 
in two pieces which are held together by the collar-knop of the casing there being 
a gap of I in, between them. The shaft above this gap has been cut for splicing and 
is also splintered and partly broken away; the head of the shaft below the gap has 
a hacked, sloping surface, and on the dexter side as novv mounted (crook pointing 
to spectator) there is a splice-cut i j in. long presenting a flat face i] in. across sunk 
to a depth of t in- and having a bevelled end. Extending over this sunken face and 
fixed to the staff below it is a thin iron plate that acted as a splice-fastening; it is il in. 
long and f in. wide and was held in position by two stout iron rivets penetrating the 
full thickness of the staff. A similar plate-fastening with rivets secured the top of the 
splice at the level of the crook-shoulder. The slope of the splice shows that in. of 
the spliced joint was removed when the staff was cut through. Since the foot of the 
staff is fixed immediately below the upper swollen portion of the bronze foot of the 
casing, the staff after splicing (including the missing in.) must have had a length of 
about 3 ft, in. The width across the crook from the tip to a point opposite the 
shoulder is 6 in. 


THE SHRINE 

The Criiok 

(.A.) The Inner Casing. Up to a point i.J in. from the end of tiic wooden crook and 
extending to a point just below the frilled bronze strip above the collar-knop, the staff 
is sheathed in two curved golden bronze^ plates that are pinned dow n at joints running 
centrally on the inside and outside of the crook. There is a gap of about ^ in. between 
the plates at these joints except for a length a little over an inch long, at the top of the 
crook where they fit closely, and there is a space of about i in. between the sides of the 
plates and the wood. The outer surfaces of these plates have been filed dow-n and one 
has been broken and repaired, while in each there are four small and irregular perfora¬ 
tions. On one plate the original ornament is almost entirely defaced, only one or two 
markings representing the borders of panels surviving on the underneath, but the 
other face bears several only partly obliterated and variously shaped panels arranged 
in two rows, one on the inside and one on the outside of the curve, with a narrow and 
apparently unomamented space between them (fig. 3). 

The remains of nine panels can be seen in the outer row of the curve and portions 
of eight panels remain on the inner. The two panels on the outside of the crook at 
the end nearest the colJar-knop are the best preserved. The first is more or less 
L-shaped and contains an animal with lappet, spiral-joint, and intertwined legs, while 
the second is T-shaped and contains interlaced ornament; a panel with animal orna¬ 
ment (much defaced) follows this and there is a tiny fragment of another panel (pos- 

* I am gmttful to Dr. H. J. Plendcfkiih of tbe metal of this casing and of the terminal rcUquary-box is 

Museum laboratory who has verifitxi by anal^isis that the bronze. 
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sibly animal) immediately beyond. After a space from which all the ornament has 
been rernoved another small fragment of ornament appears, followed by a T-shaped 
panel of interlacing and three other panels with animal ornament; this completes the top 
row. On the inside of the crook was a similar arrangement of panels; all those which 
remain contain fragments of animal ornament with the exception of two panels of 
interlacing opposite the interlaced patterns on the outer row, and one panel which 
contains a step-pattern design. A reconstruction of the panel arrangement shows that 
there must originally have been at least eleven panels on the inner and outer curve of 
this single plate of the crook ; there was probably a similar scheme of ornament on the 
other plate. The irregular perforations referred to above all lie in the unornamented 
space betw'een the two rows of ornamented panels and it is likely that they represent 
the attachment points for an original raised band dividing the ornament or for settings 
for studs. 

About in. from the tip of the wooden crosier the bronze sheath has been sawn 
neatly through and a separate box-terminal, of darker coloured bronze of another alloy, 
fixed on the crosier tip with its upper end fitting closely to the end of the sheath — the 
join may be seen in fig. 3. The terminal which is quite plain is a solid casting with 
a downward-turned ann that is open at the front and at the bottom. There is a raised 
and perforated flange on the head for the fastening of the outer terminal frame of the 
silver casing (B) and it seems dear that the bronze reliquary-box was added at the same 
time as this outer casing. The covered surface of the bronze is golden, smooth, and 
new-looking but a tiny portion with a worn dark patina is distinguishable on the edge 
of its open underneath end (pL xxvin, 6 ), 


(B) The Outer Casing {pi xxYu). This 
is a cylindrical silver sheath, measuring 
1 1 in. across, in the form of a hook with 
straightened end. It is made of two curved 
strips of thin plate closely fitting against 
the inner bronze casing (A). On the outer 
edge these strips are held together by a 
silver-gilt openwork ornamental cresting 
h in. high containing eleven and a half 
pairs of confronted birds with intertwined 
necks and heads turned away from one 
another; the adjacent pairs are connected 
by interlocketJ wings and tails (fig. 4). 
This crest terminates at the crosier neck 
in a snouted animal head with long ears 
and nostrils in the form of a spiral with 
foliate lappet; a rivet-hole runs vertically 
through the back of the head. At the 
straight end of the crook and fitting 
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closely at the top into the cresting on the spine is an ornamental terminal frame of 
silver-gilt with a human head at the top of a narrow open front; most of the gilding 
has now disappeared from the head. This ornamental frame which is now in two 
pieces is bounded by an openwork vvall of triangles containing alternately a iriquetra 
and a scroll in gilt inlay (pi. xxvii and fig. 4). The top or front of this w'all is grooved to 
contain a strip of niello inlay with zigzag pattern (pi, xxvni, a ); only small scraps of this 
inlay remain. At the bottom of the straight end of the crook the terminal panel has 
a large semi-circular opening with its straight edge bounded by an openwork row of 
three triangles, each containing a triquetra, and its flat curved edge ornamented by a 
clumsy pattern of incised gilt scrolls (pi. xxvni, b and fig. 4). On a separate sunken plate 
of bronze w'hich forms the door of the reliquaiy'-box and which is now loose is a large 
oval setting for a gem (now empty). The setting Is silver-gilt with an ornament of 
double rope pattern and a keyed edge now much damaged. 

On the inside curve of the crook the plates of the silver sheath are bound together 
by a narrow strip of silver | in. wide and 6| in. long ending in a human mask, partly 
gilt and with a nielloed moustache. The inscription—in Irish—on this strip is in 
incised letters with niello filling^— or[oit] do CONDUILIG ocus do MELFINNEN (pi, xxix). 
Immediately after the close of the inscription the strip ends in a neat overlapping joint 
and is continued by another plain silver strip for a length of 2| in.; this second strip 
has a torn end and is not continued down the straight end of the crook. 

The Coliar-hwp (pi. xxx) 

This is a stout yellow bronze tube with a bulging body that is prolonged into a 
cylindrical collar at the low'er end, having four rivet-holes in slightly projecting circu¬ 
lar settings in its edge. There is a plain, narrow flange at the upper end of the knop 
that is pierced by holes; this corresponds to a similar narrow' flange immediately below 
the body of the knop and above the collar portion. The total length is 3 i in. and the 
greatest width is 2^ in. The body is entirely covered with a heavily chased ribbon 
ornament, consisting of two spirals united by triangular panels' and branching above 
and below into intertwined foliate sprays. The ribbons and sprays forming this pat¬ 
tern are broad bands with niello filling and a central wavy line of silver wire (fig. 5). 
The four triangles flanking the spirals contain animal ornament worked in bronze 
(fig. 6) the design in one panel being repeated In that diagonally opposite to it. The 
spaces between the terminal lea^'es of the sprays contain smaller (approximately 
lozenge-shaped) panels of Interlaced ornament. Of these there are four above and four 
below' and six different designs are represented. The cylindrical collar has four panels 
with stepped niello-filled borders, each containing an animal design, the design in one 
panel being repeated (with very slight alterations) in that opposite to it. The wavy 
silver line is omitted in the borders of these panels but is present in the marginal band 
at the end of the collar. 

The collar-knop is used as a clamp to hold together the two separated pieces of the 
staff, which are fixed with a gap of | in. between them (fig. 2). At the top the knop is 

* Tlic triangk-s are wing# projiyting from the ctreum- of its outside^ tnd; iliey do not ihufcfofc midec o true 
fercncct of the anicr edge of the spireb and not expansions truinpet-pa.ttCTti. 
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fitted over the ragged end of the inner bronze casing and the silver plates of the outer 
casing were soldered to its rim; the joint was then concealed by a thin strip of bronze 

in, wide with a frilled upper edge, which is fastened by rivets. At the lower end the 
collar-knop is also fitted over the inner bronze casing of the staff and pinned to the 
1 1 in, Jong section of it that covers the lower end of the splice and that had been 
detached by cutting from the casing below it. The severed ends of this inner casing 
arc i in, below the collar-knop and are held together by a thick reddish or coppery 
bronze band I in, wide which does not completely encircle the staff but leaves a gap 
for the cruciform binding-strip of the casing; the ends of this bronze band are notched 
to accommodate the expanded ends of the crosses. The detached piece of the inner 
bronze casing, now held by the thick red bronze band, is undoubtedly the original 
continuation of the casing. It has been unevenly cut through at its upper end at the 
same height as the cutting through the wooden staff. 

The Shaft cashig 

(n) Casing. The shaft is sheathed in bronze plates of the same alloy as the plates 
of the inner casing of the crook. The plates of the stem, however, are single sheets 
beaten into tubes that fit closely round the wooden staff though they leave a gap of 
I to I in. between the ends at the back* of the staff. This gap was concealed by bronze 
binding-strips, of which two remain and also by the three knops. The casing was 
made in one piece for the length of shaft between the collar-knop and the central knop 
(Knop z) of the stem; and this section (including the detached fragment now covering 
the splice) measures zii in. The sheath extends a little over half-way under Knop z 
and then there is a gap of about i ^ in, before the next sheath 8| in, long commences, 
immediately below the knop. This second sheath encases the staff between Knops z 
and 3 and stops ] in. helow' the upper border of Knop 3. An examination of this 
sheath makes it quite clear that in its original position it fitted under the lower portion 
of Knop z concealing the wooden staff; the original rivet-holes and the track of the 
lower panels of Knop 2 are visible on the upper part of the sheath (pi. xxxni). The lower 
binding-strip which when complete probably had an upper panel above the cross, wzs 
also in a different position which can be clearly seen on the sheath from the rivet-holes 
and the impression of the cross wheel. It is likely that the second sheet was originally 
long enough to continue under Knop 3 and conceal the wood of the staff or else that 
a third sheet of bronze, now missing, served this purpose, A series of small rivet- 
holes, running outside the edge of the binding-strips, and smaller than tliose used for 
securing these strips, shows that tlie bronze casing was at some time or other sheathed 
in an outer casing—perhaps of silver. In the middle section of the staff this presum¬ 
ably covered the scar of the missing binding-strip, as one of the small pin-holes is in 
the area originally occupied by the cross. 

(^) Upper Binding-strip, The upper bind! ng-strip (pL xxxj,«) Is 6i'’u in. long and is in 
the form of a ringed cross with a long tapering shaft. The top section has been filed 
through just beyond its two projecting rivet-holes and is perforated by a rivet through 
the central panel at the edge thus formed; this panel which narrows tow'ards the top 

' The front being the side of the cfosicr-tip. 
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contains interlaced ornament consisting of a simple angular knotted pattern, A narrow 
toothed bar in a sunken field separates this from the cross itself which contains in its 



Q 

FrC* 7, a. Pattern fmin upper binding-strip (f). 



A. Pattern from lower hinding-sLrjp (D 


vertical panel two contorted animals with heads at tjpposite ends and a r— 
common interweave of tongue and tail (fig, 7, d). The dexter arm, now' 
broken at the end, contains a simple twist of interlace. The sinister arm, '^^7 
complete except that a projecting rivet-hole has evidently been broken off \ if I 
from the end, contains an interlaced pattern consisting of a central stem 
with two branching leaves and an intcrAveaved somewhat angular loop. 

The w'hecl of the cross is ornamented by pellets separated by vertical bars. fv^T 

A broad hatched band separates the cross-head from the tapering main |^| 

shaft which contains two panels of ornament. The upper is an acanthus- 
leaf scroll (fig, 8) and the lower a simple figure-of-eight four-strand plait 
of interlacing. The shaft has a terminal in the form of tw'o bent arms, with C^y 
the hands resting on a tap, and it has also three projecting pairs of rivet- iHT 

holes. Between the centre pair and on the space separating the tW'o panels Jy 

of ornament is a curved device pricked out in small pin-holes and two Cf > 

incised hori2ontal lines. Traces of a pricked border of dots can be 
distinguished surrounding the sunken panels of the shaft. n^| 

(r) Kiiop i, I'he top knop {pi xxxii) of the sltaft casing which we call 
Knop I Is a tube of yellow bronze, bicoiiieai in section, 3 ^ in. tong and 
in. in diameter at its greatest width. It is terminated at cither end by a upperhintijng- 
narrow bronze band, now exceedingly rubbed but which evidently carried (1) 
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an ornament of lozenges divided by vertical bars. This ornament which was common to 
the border bands of the three knops of the shaft casing is best preser^'cd in the upper 
border of this knop; it has entirely disappeared from the lower border. The knop is 
many-faceted and is div'ided by narrow raised bands into twenty sub-rectangular 
panels, above and below which are five triangular panels. At the apex of each 
triangle are raised circular projections (ten in number), partly overlapping the 
terminal bands, which held rivets for the attachment of the knop to the metal 
casing. The rectangular panels are arranged in two rows of ten each, and every panel 
is ornamented; there are ten panels of animal ornament and ten of interlacing 
arranged alternately. Of the triangular panels seven contain animal ornament 
and three interlacing, this time, however, irregularly arranged, 'rhe panels of 
animal ornament {fig. 9) consist almost entirely of one or two contorted or intertwined 
fantastic animal bodies whose convolutions are adapted to the shape of the panel. 
These creatures, which appear to be mainly quadrupeds, although they are showm in 
profile with only t\w> legs visible, are provided with outw^ard-curling jaws, intertwined 
tails, frequently lappets and long curling tongues which form an interlaced pattern, 
and in a few cases spiral-jointing of the limbs. Six of the panels contain a pair of inter¬ 
twined, almost identical creatures, but the remainder each contain a single body. The 
animal in panel 4 is identical with two panels on the low^est knop — Knop 3. One of 
the triangular panels (1 on diagram) contains a more naturalistic design in the form 
of a bird seen in profile with pronounced long bent beak, large staring eye, and pro¬ 
truding claw'. The panels of interlaced ornament (fig. 10) consist in the main of rather 
uneven and wavering slender ribbon designs with a great preference for patterns of 
pointed knot-work. Rather unusual in such interlace w'ork (though frequent enough 
on this crosier) are patternswith free loops (such as,for example, those in panels 17 and 
25) where the individual loops of the interlace, though interwoven, are not connected 
with one another. A single free loop interwoven with the main interlace occurs in 
panels la and 13. The Interlacings are rather rubbed and smooth and it is generally 
impossible to decide whether bands are crossing over or under one another. The 
whole of this knop would appear to have been cast and it is by far the best preserved 
of the three knops of the shaft casing. 

Recent w'ork by Dr. Moss of the British Museum Science Laboratory has revealed 
that the ornamented panels of this knop and of the two lower shaft-knops were origin¬ 
ally covered with silver foil, traces of which remain on some panels. This foil was 
evidently pressed or beaten into the panels between the raised dividing bands. It was 
subsequently stripped or cut off and in most cases nothing remains but a slight skin 
at the edges of the panels, A few of the patterns retain larger portions of their silver 
covering and give some idea of the richness and colour of the knop before it was 
damaged. 

(d) Ktiop 2. This is a bulging knop (pis. xxxt and xxxiii) somewhat similar in general 
outline to the collar-knop althougli slightly more angular in section; it is made of 
yellow bronze. .As in the case of Knop i it is terminated at top and bottom by narrow 
border bands on which very faint traces of a lozenge pattern remain in one section, the 
rest being rubbed completely smooth. In fact this knop is in genera! very much worn, 
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particularly on the portion which is on the inside of the staff—opposite the binding- 
strips^ so that many of the ornamental panels are almost or completely indecipherable. 

I’he knop is divided into thirty triangular panels, whose disposition can be seen in 
the accompanying diagram (fig. i). As on the first knop there is an arrangement of 
five triangles at the top and bottom of the tube and these all carry rivet-holes at their 
apexes, also in circular settings. Ten triangles arranged in rows ol five, whose slightly 
concave bases meet at the middle of the knop, have between them very narrow lenti¬ 
cular panels, Alternating with these are two rows of five triangles each, meeting with 
points touching at the middle of the knop. Of the triangular panels twelve contain 
animal ornament, sixteen interlace patterns, and two panels are rubbed completely 
smooth. Two of the lenticular panels carry an interlaced design, two are liatchcd 
vertically, and one is indecipherable. Although there are twelve panels of animal 
ornament, only eight different designs are represented (fig. 11) since four of the panels 
repeat almost exactly the pattern in the panel opposite. Here again the designs arc 
rnainly of contorted quadrupeds, similar in general character to the creatures on 
Knop I. A snake-like creature, biting its own tail, makes its first appearance on 
panels 3 and S. I wo natural forms are represented—a stag (17) with very bent and 
intertwined legs and a foliage branch in its mouth, and a bird (iS) with eagle-like 
hooked beak and curly plumage, represented in the manner of the illuminated manu¬ 
scripts of the ninth century. The profusion of interlaced ornament (fig, 12) on this 
knopisstriking. Fiveof these panels contain a simple triquetra andfourotherpanels(i , 
2, 6, and 27) have what is merely a variation on the same theme. Three panels 
( 7 > ^ 3 i ^4) h'lve a free loop wxivcn into the interlace. Two of the lenticular panels(^ 

and e) contain a simple knotwork design. As on the other knops it is almost impos¬ 
sible to distinguish the crossing over of the interlace ribbons. The car^dng of the 
designs on this knop gives an impression of particular fineness. Here again all 
the ornamental panels tvere silvered, even the small lenticular panels, but now most 
of the silver foil has disappeared. 

It is possible that this was the original collar-knop of the shrine and that the crosier 
was held at this point, which would explain the extreme degree of wear. The sugges¬ 
tion has also been made that the crosier was carried over the shoulder,' which would 
account for the central knop being rubbed and not the collar-knop. Examples of 
crosiep being so carried may be seen in the Mac Duman Gospels, folio 46- and on 
a carving on a pillar from Banagher;^ on the latter the bearer is on horseback. On the 
well-known scene on the base of the north cross at Ahenny, which depicts six ecclesi¬ 
astics carrying crosiers,^ they are all held high up in the neighbourhood of the collar, 
but on a pane! from the Kilciillcn cross the crosier appears to be held farther down,^ 
I hese carvings may represent wooden staffs and not metal crosiers although the latter 
is more likely since the crosier was carried as a symbol of ecclesiastical authority. In 
any case it is evident that the wear on Knop 2 of the Kells crosier is capable of more 
than one explanation. 

* Margaret Stokce, 84, p|^ 2. 

* Zimmerman, Porkaroliufftvhf !Uimatiiren, Herlin, * Crawford, Carvtd Otnamrnf from hidi Monamtntt, 

igi6 t^ublin, 1926, p|. slvni, 148. Set other repressnlstton* of 

rran^oiise [[enr^'^ Inih Art^ I^ondofii pi. 41, €n>Hicn on plate. 
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(e) Z-ower Binding-strip, The lower binding-strip (pi, xxxi, b) of yellow bronze is 4 in. 
long and like the upper is in the form of a ringed cross with long shaft. The lower 
portion of the shaft has been broken off and has been repaired by the addition of a 
plain bronze strip to complete the binding. The upper portion also appears to be in¬ 
complete; above the cross itself are the rather w'orn traces of a toothed bar which 



Fic* 11* Knop 2 : animal pattcni#{f) 


probably separated the cross from an upper panel which is now missing. The cross 
contains as an o\"eraII pattern a most hesitating and singularly ill-drawn interlace 
(fig. 7^ b). The basic idea is a simple knotwork design in the vertical panel, compli¬ 
cated by the interweaving of the threads from the arms of the cross. The whole 
impression is one of awkwardness and inexperience. The ring of the cross is 
unomamented. A plain hand separates the cross-head from the main shaft, w^hich 
contains an interlace design of a four-strand plait with breaks; the execution in this 
case is much better than in the cross-head. Another plain band follows, perforated by 
a large rivet just below the ornamented panel. The shaft is cut through a short distance 
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below this and a plain bronze strip 4^- in. long is attached to the casing by three 
rivets—^thus completing the binding, 

(/) Ktwp 3. This is a bulging tube of yellow bronze (pL xxxjv) which in most places 
appears to have a thin outer skin of a darker colour. This skin has been shown to he 
silver foil which has been prescir'ed on this knop to a greater extent than elsewhere on 
the crosier. All the panels seem to have had silver foil, including the small semi¬ 
circular panels which divide the bases of the triangles. The knop is divided by raised 
bronze bands into twenty-five panels all containing ornament. As on the other shaft- 
knops there are five triangular panels at the upper and lower ends of the tube. There 
is a rivet-hole in circular setting at the apex of each of the lower triangles as on Knops 
I and 2 but none at the apexes of the upper triangular panels which step back to the 
thin bronze border band; this border is considerably damaged and has gaps m two 
places. The overlapping projections for rivets, w^hich remain on the lower border, may 
have been filed off the upper band, which is fastened to the shaft by small rivets placed 
between the triangles. The body of the knop is divided into five circular panels, above 
and below which are five panels of irregular shape (Fig. i). One of the circular panels 
contains a spiral design in which eight coils arc placed round the centre and arc 
connected alternately bv C-curves on the outside and by interlacing on the inside 
(fig- 13)- Another pancf (e) is divided into four, the divisions having alternately two 
interlocking spiral coils and tw'O birds heads with interlocking jaw's. Panel u contains 
two intertwined animal bodies each with head touching Its own limbs and bodies 
curved to suit the circular shape. The spiral appears again in panel c where a central 
coil is joined by C-curves to three outer coils formed from the tongue and tails of three 
animals, and panel i> is completely zoomorphic with four animals with fish-like tads, 
interwoven in criss-cross manner, each animal threatening to bite the tail of that 
opposite to it. This is the only one of the shaft-knops that has spiral ornament and 
here it is confined to three of the circular panels. It is also notable that there is no 

panel of pure interlacing on this knop. £ , ^ 

The triangular panels all contain animal ornament. All the animals are of the type 
described in relation to the (nher knops, quadrupeds with lappets, tails, or tongues 
farming an interlace, out-turned jaws, and spiral joints. Each panel contains a single 
animafithat on the upper triangle being repeated with minor variations m the lower 
panel. Panels 4 and 9 contain animals with front leg upraised and paw touching 
while 2 and 7 have a somewhat similar animal with, however, back-turned larger head 
and ear instead of lappet. A long-legged deer-like creature in panels 5 and 10 is, as 
has already been remarked, identical with the ornament on a panel of Knop 1. In 
panels I and 6 the animal body forms part of a figurc-of-eight interlace and the remain¬ 
ing two triangles 3 and 8 contain an animal whose body is wound into a scroll. 

The ten panels which surround the central circles also contain animal designs each 
panel having two animal bodies intertwined or juxtaposed (fig. 14), creatures 
here ha%'e more slnuotis bodies and arc extended so as to conform to the shape of the 
panels: lappets arc missing on live majority of the beasts and an unusual featuty is the 
presence of a type of collar on the necks of several examples. Again there ts m most 
cases a very close correspondence betwreen opposing panels. In panels 17 and to are 
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snakc-likc creatures with long fiat heads seen from above and intertwined bodies 
which end in tails which may be fish-like but which are very blurred and difficult to 
decipher. 

The Foot 

The shrine ends in a foot or ferrule 7I in. long w'hich begins immediately below 
Knop 3 and consists of a bronze tube cast all in one piece (pi. xxviii, t). The tube lias 
3 bulging head with ornament of silver inlay, a sh^t which tapers down to another 
band of silver inlay, below which it swells out slightly and then terminates in three 
little feet. This latter feature is not paralleled on any other crosier. This portion of 
the shrine is of red-brown bronze quite different from the bronze of the knops or 
shaft casing and similar in appearance to the thick bronze repair strip under the collar- 
knop. The upper bulbous portion of the foot is divided into panels by a framework of 
silver inlay (pi. xxxiv). Two of the panels contain a design also inlaid in silver. It was 
probably the originai intention to ornament all of the divisions but only two were 
completed. The design (fig. 18) consists of a curious loose-ended interlacing; it 
appears to be a very degenerate animal interlace where nothing remains of the animal 
but a suggestion of the head and a triangular expansion at the junction of body and 
limbs. 

THE ORNAMENT 

Before proceeding to a detailed consideration of the ornament and the place to 
which it may be assigned in Irish Early Christian art it %vill clarify matters to attempt 
a brief chronological r<^sume of the different periods of the crosier. 

It is impossible to assign any precise date to the yew staff. It may have been in 
existence for a considerable length of time before it w'as enshrined and in any case had 
presumably been broken and repaired by splicing before it was fitted with its metal 
cover. To the first period of the shrine, dated broadly to the late ninth or early tenth 
century', may be assigned the inner (bronze) casing of the crook, the shaft casing, the 
three lower knops (i, 2, and 3) and the two remaining binding-strips of the shaft. At 
a later stage, probably tenth century', the crosier was desecrated (the word is used 
advisedly as it is unlikely that an accident could account for the extent of the damage). 
The staff and casing were cut through, one binding-strip lost or stolen, another 
broken, the originai collar-knop (or at any rate one of the knops) also lost or stolen. 
In the eleventh century the shrine was repaired. The broken ends of the shaft were 
roughly trimmed and then fixed together by a new collar-knop. The crook was not 
originally turned as it was mounted at this time. As is clear from the diagram (fig. 2) 
after splicing it mustJiave pointed in the opposite direction. This explains the excep¬ 
tional position of the binding-strips on the Kells crosier — on the side of the shaft at the 
back of the crook. On all the other Irisli crosiers the binding-strips, when they exist, 
are on the opposite side of the shaft, w'hcre they would be visible when the crosier 
was held in its normal position with the drop pointing towards the congregation. At 
the same time as the fitting of the new collar-knop, the old bronze casing of the crook 
was filed down and the outer silver casing, crest, and reliqu'ary-box were added and 
also the silver inscription strip. The two binding-strips were replaced, one having 
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been repaired. The shaft also received an outer casing probably of silver plate. Later 
still the foot was added. 

But this does not end the history of the shrine. Further damage occurred, some 
perhaps in quite recent times. The staff was stripped of its outer casing and only the 
rivet-marks remain to tell us of its existence. An attempt was made to remove the 
crook by cutting through the casing under the collar-knop, but when this failed 
the junction between the collar-knop and the silver plating of the crook was broken, 
"^rhe collar-knop may originally have possessed an upper stepped border which was 
removed at this time. The reliquar}'^ box was opened, relics removed and also the gem 
from the front of it, and the inscription strip w^as cut through. Subsequent repairs 
consist of the pinning-on of the thick bronze binding-strip to cover the cut in the 
casing below the collar-knop,* the clumsy nailing of the top of the collar-knop to the 
shaft (resulting in the damage of the knop), the soldering of the silver sheath plates to 
the collar-knop, and the addition of a frilled bronze strip to cover the join. The in¬ 
scription strip was patched by a plain piece. 

The above attempt to reconstruct the history of the crosier is necessarily imperfect 
but it gives certain structural information which, added to stylistic considerations, can 
aid in assigning relative dates to the various parts of the shrine. The considerable 
amount of damage and repair which this one object has suffered shows the great need 
for detailed study of these shrines, which, because of the veneration in which they 
were held, had a very long life and often in their final state exhibit examples of the 
craftsmanship of widely different periods. 

It is proposed to deal with the ornament in chronological order beginning with the 
earliest period of the shrine, I n discussing the stylistic features, reference will be made 
to the drawings which show the various motifs in greater detail than is possible to 
obtain in a photograph. All the panels of animal-ornament on the various knops are 
drawn, except in a few- cases wliere two panels are identical or almost so, Panels of 
interlacing are also drawn with the exception of those on the collar-knop; the simple 
designs of the latter panels can he clearly seen on the photographs. 

Earlier writers have in general made the mistake of assigning this crosier to a single 
period, sometimes dating it from the inscription and sometimes from the style of orna¬ 
ment of the collar-knop. More recent writers have, how'ever, recognized that it can, 
from structural and stylistic considerations, be assigned to more than one period.- 
these periods are can best be determined by a consideration of the affinities of 
the various motifs employed on the shrine. 

Period i 

'I’he decorative repertoire has already been briefly described in the general descrip¬ 
tion of the crosier. A glance at the ornament of the three lower knops is sufficient to 
establish the uniformity of style on these. The very arrangement of the ornament, in 
panels surrounded by raised borders, suggests that these knops are all of a single 

' Since the materia! <jf ths^ fcpair atrip resemble^ ^ Mat.^iiliaii.T, Cf/ffius ImrripUmiam fusukrum QW- 

of the foot, h may have been added at the same time, thus Dublin, 194^, p, jS and ^hetelig, ‘The Nofsc 

implying an early date for some of the darnage here Style of OmanicntaTion in the Viktnp Scltfctticnts" .firni 
described. Archafologka, xix 110. 
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period. Minor diiTerences occur—Knop 3 is the only knop with spiral ornament and 
has no panel of interlacing and the animal patterns are more elaborate on this than on 
either of the other two knops. Nevertheless two of the panels (5 and 10) contain an 
animal which has its exact counterpart on Knop 1 panel 4.t and the animal in panel 2 
of Knop I is a very close relation to those in panels 2 and 7, Knop 3. T'he interlaced 
ornament on Knop 1 is mainly confined to the sub-rectangular panels, w'hile on 
Knop 2 the panels are all triangular but there is decided resemblance between the 
patterns employed. Animal motifs are few on Knop 2 and two of its panels contain 
definitely naturalistic creatures but the less realistic beasts of the other animal panels 
on this knop belong to the same fantastic world as the creatures on Knopa 1 and 3. 

It can thus be safely accepted that these three knops all belong to a single period, 
and the minor differences between them, such as the passion for interlacing seen on 
Knop 2 and the lingering taste for spirals evident on Knop 3, can be attributed rather 
to the vagaries of taste of different artists than to any chronological gap, 

Ver>' little remains of the ornament on the inner casing of the crook but the fe\v 
sun iving motifs are stylistically similar to those on the three lower knops. The orna¬ 
ment includes an animal with lappet, protruding tongue, spiral joint, and interlaced 
limbs, and also panels of rather angular interlacing. The remains, on two panels, of 
animals whose bodies are looped around their wide-open jaws are reminiscent of 
panels 19 and 20, Knop 3, The hatched triangular expansion of the body of the best- 
preser^'ed animal is repeated on the anunals of the upper binding strip of the shaft 
(fig. 7, a) and some of the interlaced patterns are also paralleled there. As already 
stated, the bronze of this inner casing is of the same alloy as that of the shaft casing and 
there can he little doubt that this inner crook casing is contemporan^ with the shaft 
casing, Knops i, 2, and 3, and the binding-strips. 

These latter present somewhat more of a problem because of the occurrence of 
a panel of foliage which at first glance suggests a later period, but as w'e shall see tltese 
too may fairly cenainly be assigned to the early portion of the shrine. The animal- 
ornament and interlacing are consistent with Period I and structurally the binding- 
strips would seem to belong to the earliest enshrining of the staff. 

At this time the Kells crosier must have been very similar in appearance to the 
remains of St. Dympna’s crosier, now preserved in the National Museum, Dublin. 
The latter crosier has a bronze crook casing with panels of animal-ornament and 
interlacing, two many-faceted knops with raised bronze bands dividing panels of 
animal ornament and interlacing (a third knop is in a different style—probably earlier), 
and binding-strips on the shafts one of which is in the form of a cross but not nearly 
so elaborate as those on the Kells shrine (pis, xxxv and xxxvi). A similarity in the 
ornamental details of the tw^o crosiers is also apparent and will be referred to later." St, 
Dympna’s crosier has been assigned to the eleventh century on no very strong basis.^ 


' Subsequent to the Avntiug of this, piper I had :iii 
oppirt unity to osatninc for the fim time Si. Mela crosier 
(ph MU, which iftpresened in Si. Mel's College, I^ng- 
forcL More complete thui St. Dympna'^, it is stmctur^ly 
very similar to our c:cample and while much of the oma^ 
ment is of A niore degerier;tic type, some panels present a 


very dose analogy. It undouhtcdlv belongs to the same 
complex. (Illustrated iji Cfiriitim Art i» Anrient 
vot. I, pK 3 and p!. 76.) 
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Having established what can be included in Period 1 of the shrine, it is necessary 
to define this period by reference to comparisons on metalvs'ork and other media. It 
is apparent that the decorative repertoire cannot be assigned to the eighth century, 
the peak period of achievement in what is known as the Vernacular style. The quality 
of workmanship is inferior on the crosier, the famous chip-carving technique beloved 
of eighth centurj- metalworking is no longer used, and the arrangement of the orna¬ 
ment in sharply defined panels is in contrast to the exuberant over-all ornamentation 
of so much of the earlier material. It is equally clear, however, that the motifs em¬ 
ployed on the Kells crosier are in direct descent from this rich eighth-century reper¬ 
toire. Though the craftsmanship does not display the minute delicacy of the Tara 
brooch and its contemporaries, the artists of the crosier still possessed to a high degree 
the qualities of inventiveness and imagination so characteristic of their predecessors. 
Though the interlacing patterns show degeneracy and lack of skill, the animal orna¬ 
ment is still lively, vigorous, and w'onderfully varied, and perhaps no other single 
object of Early Christian art possesses such a repertoire of delightful portrait-animals. 
The creatures here depicted are not the beasts of the Book of Kells, the most niarked 
distinction being in the treatment of the jaw^, but neither is it necessary' to wait until 
tlie eleventh century to find comparisons for these gay quadrupeds ivith curling jaw's. 
In fact the crosier animal-ornament which shows no trace of Scandinavian influence 
is quite unlike the vocabulary of the later metalwork w'ith the exception of that on 
St. Molaise’s book-shrine. And in this connexion one must point out that the animal 
patterns on Soiscel Molahe (as it is called) have always been considered archaic in 
form* and pan of the decoration has been described as ^stylistically late-ninth century’* 
although the inscription would date at least part of the shrine between a.d, toot and 
1025. There is considerable contrast between the styles of animal-ornament on 
different panels of the book-shrine, some resembling those on the crosier (pi. xxxvii, a 
and i^, second panel from lop) and others showing disintegration and lack of coherence 
in the ornament. It is hardly then begging the question to suggest that St. Molaise’s 
shrine, as so many others, may belong to several periods. For example, the ring-chain 
motif in the comers of the back plate* would be most at home in the tenth century. 
If, indeed, this shrine is of a single period, and ail the animal-ornament can be dated 
to the early eleventh century, we are seeing the last appearance of the native animal 
forms, before they become modified by impulses from the north and we are provided 
with a iermimts ante qnem for the crosier decoration. 

The Ammal-Ornament (figs, 7, 9, it, *3, 14) 

If analogies for the ornament of Period I are not to be found in eleventh-century 
art, where then are the relevant comparisons' Since animal patterns form by far the 
largest part of the repertoire it is convenient to deal with them first. One of the 
troubles from the point of view of dating is the lack of firmly dated material of the 
ninth century in Ireland. In discussions on Irish Early Christian metalwork there is 

' Fnm^oisc Henrj', Lu SfulpSttrt himdtme, rarts, 1933, (compleit) in thu inscription are discussed, 
i, 77. ' ^ J C./t.. vol. i. pi. 57. 2. 

^ lao, whf.T€the iniplicalionsofthe word 
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a tendency to date all the available matenal to the vtel I-rep resented eighth century or 
to the period of the eleventh-twelfth century revival, leaving the intervening years 
denuded of all achievement in this medium. Nevertheless, it is to this period, ninth and 
early tenth centuries, that many of the high crosses are assigned and i t would be surpris¬ 
ing if endeavour flourished in this sphere alone. Let us examine the ornament in detail. 

A characteristic animal portrait is to be seen on Knop i. 2 and on Knop 3, 2 and 7 
with slight variations between them; Knop 2. 15 and 16 are also of the same family. 
Unlike many of the other creatures depicted, this particular beast has close analogies, 
inside and outside Ireland. On the back of the well-known Killameiy^ brooch (pi, 
xxxviii, a) are two panels of animal ornament seldom referred to or illustrated. Each 
contains a creature with tumed-back large head, strikingly similar in attitude and 
general appearance to those from the crosier. The carving is finer as befits a smaller 
object and the animals on the brooch are elaborately cross-hatched, a feature which is 
rare on the crosier though it does occur to a slight degree on Knop i. z. Other slight 
differences occur in the treatment of eye and ear but nevertheless the parallel is very 
close. The animal heads w'hich terminate the ring-loop on the back of the same brooch 
have the w'ide-apart curling Jaws of the crosier animals as have also those surrounding 
the terminals on the front. This brooch is usually dated to shortly after a.d. 850,^ 
Another pair of animals bearing a distinct resemblance to the group in question is 
found on the back of the terminals of a brooch from Donegal in the British Museum 
(pi, XLi, a). This brooch is discussed rather ambiguously by Smith who assigns it in 
his text to varying dates in the ninth century but in his list to a.d. 750.^ Subsequently 
he clarifies the position and dates it convincingly on typological grounds to the end of 
the ninth century, by comparison with one of the brooches from the Trewhiddle 
hoard Confirmation of such a dating is provided by Hencken* who illustrates and 
discusses the Donegal brooch and calls attention to the stylistic resemblance between 
the animals on the back of the terminals and the beast on the Talnotrie strap-tag. The 
treatment of the heads on the animals of the brooch differs from that of the crosier 
beasts but the suggestion of a baracross the mouth is paralleled on our Knop 3.13. The 
foreleg is curled backwards, not raised to touch the head, but the raised hind-quarters, 
spiral-joints, treatment of the paws, and absence of hatching contribute to the close 
resemblance. 

The ancestor of this type of animal in Irish art is easily found and a series of 
brooches provides a clue to the continuity and development of the type. All the 
elements of the design arc to he seen in the elegantly draw'n creature, enclosed in 
a panel on the fragment of a brooch from Dunbeath, Caithness,* and to a lesser extent 
in the beast on the terminals of a brooch from Mull,^ both dated to the second half 
of the eighth century,^ The still earlier Tara brooch has no animal identical with this 
particular group but the animal-ornament on the front of one of the terminals clearly 
indicates it as related to the style.* A later example of this pattern may be noted on the 

^ 147 and % ^Irish Broocheij of Five bud, Hpecbl vnlunie 1938, p. 20 and fig. 17. 

Ctniurieft^ Ixv {1913-14), 249. * J- Anderson., SMtand in Eari); L'hrktitin Timrs, 2tiii 

- Stnidi, /fif. df.p pp, 238, ^40, and ^48. str., fig. 1 u 

J liritish Mujrum, GmiA, pp. ^ fig. 8. 

* Cahrrtrujimmm, Royal Sficbty of . 4 nliiquad«^ of Irt- * vol, pL 14, 


^ Smirh^ lot. nV., p. 248, 
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front of the terminals of a brooch (probably from Scotland) now in the British 
Museurn, which is dated to the early ninth centurj' j’ the animal here is particularly 
reminiscent of Knop 2, 11 and 12, A kinship is also recognizable with the now rather 
w'orn animal designs on another brooch of early ninth centurj' date, from Tara, Co, 
Meath—also in the British Museum—particularly in such details as the treatment of 
the ears.' 

Mention hp already been made of the famous hoard found at Trewhiddle, Corn¬ 
wall which gives its name to the late ninth-century southern English snlc/ The close 
connexion of some of the crosier patterns with those on objects decorated in this style 
is immediately apparent. The distorted portrait animals, enclosed in panels, such as 
appear on the most characteristic objects of the style—the Trewhiddle mountings (pi, 
xxxi.x, tf) and strap-tags and the Wallingford sw’ord® — have no exact counterparts on 
the Kells shrine where the animals are all clear and coherent in the drawing. But 
included in the style are such well-drawn beasts as that on the strap-tag from Tal- 
notrie (fig. 15)*^ wliose relationship to the series from the crosier is undeniable. There 

are minor differences—the shape of the head and the fact 
that the Talnotrie beast has four legs while those on the 
crosier have only two. In a recent work’ Professor Haseloff 
has suggested that the Talnotrie animal derives from the 
older tradition of northern English animal ornament rather 
than from the degenerate southern English manuscript 
style which furnishes the basis for most of the Trewhiddle 
creatures. Thus the strap-tag would reflect a blending of 
two traditions, owing its general design to the Trewhiddle style but the clarity of the 
animaUdrawing to the northern school. It is likewise with the crosier patterns. 

As Sir 1 homas Kendrick has pointed out* the art of the south with its Merovingian 
flavour influenced the Northumbrian art of the ninth century and led to the predomin¬ 
ance of the single creature in a panel, although the animal in the north of England 
remained essentially the beast of the vine-scroll emerged from the scroll, A similar 
influence was felt in Irish art and although the Trewhiddle style in its full disinteg¬ 
rated waywardness is never seen in this country its accent may be traced on the Kells 
crosier in some of the animal portraits and in the practice of dividing a surface into 
many small panels each containing ornament. The forward-facing animal on Knop 2, 
30 in its attitude and in the sturdy expansion of the shoulder resembles the creatures 
of the southern English style^ although in the details of head and interlaced lappet and 
tongue it remains essentially native. 1 his panel and some others on the crosier 
(Knop 2. 15, 16, and 17) can also be compared with the triangular panels containing 
single animals which ornament the doorway of the Hiberno-Romanesejue church at 

! xxvij 8 and p, 347. Copenhagen, 1924, pp, 127 ff^ 

voL I, ph 23 4 and 11. p, ri j. i BttinJstcd, rip. 104 and 105. 

^ rtcncbcfi, Arch^i&gytif Ofrrmntfamf Sdih\ Iffid., fig, iq8. 
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Killeshin, Co. Leix. These carvings' though considerably later in date have much of 
the feeling of the Trewhiddle &tyk and as pointed out by Dr. Henty-* cariy on the 
tradition of the Kells animals although they have lost many of the earlier features. 
These are not the only evidences on the shrine of contact with Anglo-Saxon art^ and 
we shall see more of them later, but the fact that the strap-tags and other ornaments, 
decorated in the Trewhiddle style, belong for the most part to hoards well dated by 
coins to the latter half of the ninth century is of the utmost importance from the 
point of view of dating Period 1 of the crosier. 

Before lea\dng this particular group of animals, a word may be said of their relation¬ 
ship to the well-known group of objects found on the continent—the Tassilo chalice, 
the Fej0cup,and the Lindau book-cover. In his masterly and definitive publication of 
the Tassilo chalice* Professor Hasdoff stresses the influence on these objects of both 
Irish and English art—the Hibemo-Saxon culture stream which contributed so much 
to their decoration. The animals of both groups on the chalice show a marked affinity 
with some of the crosier beasts although the firm, clear dratving of the latter is at 
variance vvith the slackness and loose windings of the continental creatures. Other 
details differ, the treatment of the animal heads, the double hind-legs of the Tassilo 
animals, a feature of rare occurrence on the crosier, and the presence on the chalice of 
‘penetration’—a device which is exceedingly rare in Ireland and which does not appear 
at all on the crosier. Nevertheless, the general resemblance points to a common 
inspiration and a comparison of the animal forms shows in a remarkable manner the 
differing development of the same prototype at home and abroad. On the continent 
even at so early a date as the late eighth century the Irish animal has been transformed 
and has become loose and incoherent in the drawing although it retains traces of its 
origin in spiral-joint, lappet, and attitude. This graceful but rather effeminate and 
decadent style of decoration is in contrast with the sturdy vigour of the Irish style 
which only approaches it at a much later date, as for example on the crosier, and even 
then the animal is still clearly and coherently drawn. A similar relationship to the 
Kells assembly may be noted in the animals of the Fej0 cup—particularly in the 
crouching creature with back-turned head from the frieze.® The hatched triangular 
expansions at the junctions of body and limbs which are a marked feature of the more 
ribbon-like animals on the body of the cup are paralleled on the inner crook of the 
crosier (fig. 3) and on the upper binding-strip (pi. xxxi, a), ’I'he double hind-legs of 
an animal on the Inner crook and the smooth head and shajply up-cur\*ed body of the 
beast on Knop i. 8 also suggest comparison with the continental group of animals. 

Leaving for the present the single portrait animal let us turn to the pairs of animals, 
confronted or intertwined, which play such a large part in the repertoire of the artists 
of the shrine. This motif has a long life in Irish art and considerable variety occurs 
in the treatment. The animals above and below the circular panels on Knop 3 are 
the familiar undulating ribbon-beasts with little of the naturalism evident on some of 
the other panels. The pair of animals in panels 15 and 16 are clearly in the tradition 

' xlvili {1918), pi. XIII. RmndsteU. Qp . o/., pp. 142 ff. 

- I,a Sfuipit/re trlaiulaiie, p. 185. * l>er Tafntoktkh. Munich, 1951, p. 49 andpajirnr. 

^ English ornamtn! in iiA turn shows some evidence of * Haacloll, /oe, tit., abb. 33. 
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of the crossing animals on an eighth-century mounting in the National Museum.* 
The attitude of the creatures is identical and also the curling jaws anti manner of 
treating the paws and tongue; only in the treatment of the lappett the double-contour¬ 
ing and hatching of the body, and absence of tail docs the earlier animal differ. A 
variation on the same theme is to be found on a panel from St. Molaise’s shrine 
(pL xsxvn,6, second panel from top) although on the book -shrine the hind-quarters are 
treated differently to conform to the shape of the panel. Vert' similar also in attitude 
though differing in details are the crossed animals on one of the Bone trial pieces from 
Lagore, Co. Meath.’ This bone trial piece may be dated to the late eighth or more 
likely to the early ninth century and its use in metal-casting* is of particular interest 
in view of the proximity of Lagore to Kells. The other patterns on the same piece are 
in the true Vernacular chip-carved style which does not appear on the crosier. The 
ending of one of the animal bodies in a loose interlaced knot is, however, exactly 
paralleled on Knop i . 8. These trial pieces will be referred to again in connexion with 
the interlace patterns. A similar bone trial piece from Shandon, Co. Waterford 
(pi. XXXIX, b) shows a pair of crossed animals with lappets and tails interlaced and the 
other side of the same piece has two creatures with back-turned heads, interlaced 
lappets, curled jaws and tongues, reminiscent of some of the crosieranimals — note for 
example the treatment of the eyes. The suggestion on the latter animals of the bodies 
ending in another head is paralleled on Knop 3.14 where one of the animals terminates 
most curiously in a delightful little animal head sharing a common tongue w'ith the 
first. The flat carving of the Shandon hone and the absence of hatching or double 
contours in the drawing would suggest a date later than that of the Lagore pieces; the 
second half of the ninth century is feasible. 

The draw'n-out winding of the animal bodies in this group of panels is due mainly 
to the shape of the field and quite a close parallel to Knop 3. 13 and 14 is to be found 
on the Steeple Bumpstead boss* though again the hind-quarters differ. Something of 
the undulating effect of the beasts on panels ii and la is obtained on a panel from 
Drumdiffe cross, Co. Sligo' although the stone carving lacks the loop in the body of 
the crosier beasts. 

Animals whose heads are seen from above and not in profile make their sole appear¬ 
ance on the shrine in panels 17 and 18—unfortunately rather worn. These are snake¬ 
like creatures without any limbs and are comparable to animals on the tenth-centurj" 
market cross at Kells and on the north cross, Duleek.^ Owing to the very worn con¬ 
dition of these panels it is difficult to be certain how the animal bodies end, but rt 
is probable that they terminate in a type of fish tail as do those on Knop 3, b and on 
the comparisons cited. I'he fish-tailed serpent occurs also at an earlier stage in Irish 
art; for example, in an initial on folio 177^ in the Book of Kells J 

More solidly built pairs of animals comprise much of the decoration on Knop i. 
The design on panel 26 is very closely paralleled by the pair of animals roughly 

' C./I., pi. iS, 6 . * Craw To nl, Carved Ortunnmt from Irish ManumentSi 

- Ilcnckcn, P.RJA. Liii fig. 95*. Dublin, 1926, pi. xswiv, 86. 

* Ibid., p. 183. ‘ Ibid., pL sxxu. Si ami 82. 

* Btitisk Maseurn Angh^Saxan (tuide, London, 1923, ^ Facsimile Kdition, ik-mc, 1951. 
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sketched on either side of a stone trial piece from Lagore-^ Such stone trial pieces 
(known from several excavations) do not exhibit finished designs, such as appear on 
the bone trial pieces but merely represent the preliminarv' sketches of the artists. This 
example from Lagore shows the same curling jaw's, treatment of limbs, and general 



Fig. 16. Stoni- trial-piece from I^gorc, Cq Meath (f) 


attitude of some of the crosier creatures. Unfortunately it is an unstratified find but 
a valuable clue for dating is provided bv the fragment of a design which appears below 
the interlaced animals on one side of the stone. There w'c see a portion of a zoomorphic 
spiral design of the tvpe found completed on the fine bell buckle from the same site.^ 
Such a design could hardly be later in date than the eighth century and although the 
animal pattern on the trial piece would by itself suggest a later dating it is prob^lethat 
all the patterns on the stone are contemporary' and thus we have an early form of 
a design which in a somewhat different fashion appears on the crosier. ^ 

Two curiously shaped creatures with rounded bodies appear on Knop i in panels 
II, 14, and 27, Tiiese are comparable with the smooth round-bodied animals that 
frame the terminals on the brooches from Cahercommaun, Killainery and on one of 
the smaller brooches from the Ardagh hoard^ all of which may be dated to about 
A.D. 850. The animals in panel 27 have their closest counte^arts m the curious 
creatures on the back of the terminals of the 'Dalriada brooch although the) di er m 
the shape of the head.^ This brooch with openwork borders on the terminals may be 
dated to the latter part of the ninth century. The four animals with raised pavvs which 
fill the comers of the pin-hcad in the smallest Ardagh brooch, s though again differing 
in the shape of the head, have a good deal in common with many of the beasts on 

The attitude of the creatures in panel 11 is comparable w ith that of a pair of animals 


* Hencktn^ fig* 89, 958. 
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on ^ panel from the ninth-centurj'^ Patrick and Columba cross at Kells' hut is much 

more closely paralleled on a bronKe mounting of Irish origin in Stavanger Museum, 

found in an early ninth century Viking grave at Vige, Rogaland. The style of this 

mounting and its fine spiral ornament place it in the eighth century but the animal 

pattern (fig. 17) with crossed-over necks and arms and 

curled-out jaws, is clearly ancestral to our design. The 

rather angular form of the body of the crosier pattern 

occurs at a later date on the eleventh-ceniurv cross at 

■* 

Dysert O’Dca- where, however, the animals are en¬ 
meshed in writhing snakes, .\nother panel on the latter 
cross^ is similar to panel 26 discussed above. 'I’his same 
pose is already observable in the decoration of the Book 
of Kells and may be noted in the pairs of animals in the 
capitals of some of the Canon Table arches—for 
example folio y —though the animals on the earlier 
work are more supple and ribbon-like than those on the 
crosier, 

A modification of the familiar scroll-beast occurs in 




century’—on the Book of Lindisfarne, on the Tara brooch, and on engraved mountings of 
Irish or Hiberno-Scottish origin found mainly in Norwegian and Swedish graves.* In 
somewhat different form it continues to be used on the high crosses of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, becoming Increasingly rare after that date though It still survives on some 
metalwork objects such as St. Molaise's shrine (pi, xxxvii, a) whose other early char¬ 
acteristics have already!’ been discussed. Tlie scroll animat on Knop i. 7 and on Knop 
3, 3 and 8 has a near relative on a panel from the Patrick and Columba cross at Kells 
the^ design on the cross consists of two such animals intercrossing, a composition 
which appears also on the middle knop of St, Dympna's crosier. The arrangement in 
Knop 3. 15 is rather different but resembles the uppermost animal in the scroll- 
pattern from the cross at Bealin.* ‘^Phree of these panels i, 7 and 3. 3 and 8 have Uvo 
spread-apart hind-legs, a feature which occurs on the inner crook casing but not else¬ 
where on the crosier, but which is decidedly reminiscent of the treatment of the hind¬ 
quarters of the animals of Type a on the Tassilo chalice,’ The presence of two hind¬ 
legs has been regarded as a distinctly Irish characteristic* but they arc in fact quite 
rare in Irish art. They occur in the early period on the scroll animals of the Book of 
Lindisfarne and the Bealin cross and on an Irish bronze mounting from Pure, Norway* 


^ La SculpiuTf fig. 4^^. 

^ Crawford, dfr, pL Xxsiv; 90. 

’ iifid., pi jEXSlv, Sq. 

* La Sculpture pp, where tliir motif h 

fully disoifiscfl; al^ htth Ari^ pp. 

* Ibid., pL ^5, f. 

^ D^ted by inscription to ihc end of ihc eighth cen¬ 
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^ HasebIT, op. fiV.. p. iq and Abb. 2, 4* and b. 

* The Oeadent and the Orient j'ji the Art of the 
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which shows a convcntionalizaticm of the Northumbrian vine-pattern; they tend to 
disappear on the animals of the later scrolls. Since all the examples cited owe their 
general design to the north of England it may safely be accepted that the double hind¬ 
legs derive from the same source where they are of frequent occurrence.’ 

Patterns in which the body of a single animal is coiled and twisted into a figure-of- 
eight are found in Knop i. 23 and 30 and Knop 3. 1 and 6. A further elaboration of 
this tight coiling of the animal body may be seen on Knop 2.21 and 22 and Knop 1,18. 
The last-named animal pattern is strikingly similar in composition to the animal on 
the front of the Tara brooch pin-head (pi. xxxvni, b) while the less-closely coiled bodies 
in the other panels have early relatives on the same brooch (the panels on the front of 
the terminals and back of the pin-head) and on the Steeple-Bumpstead boss,* Another 
early occurrence of this type of pattern is in the panels on the ridge-mounting of a 
house-shrine in the National Museum^ generally assigned to the eighth century. At 
a later date we find this design on the crook and one of the knops of St, Dympna’s 
crosier (pis. xxxv and xxx\'i) and on St. Moiaise’s book-shrinc.* The animal pattern 
on the upper binding-strip fig, 7, is of the same family but the shape of the panel 
does not require such a tight coiling of the body; this design is very closely paralleled 
on the enwk of St. Dympna’s crosier and on the above-mentioned rIdge-mounting, 

In the general description of the staff-knops reference has already been made to 
a few animals or birds which stand apart from the main body of the crosier repertoire 
by their much more naturalistic treatment. These panels comprise two^ birds (Knop 
2. 18 and Knop i, i), a stag (Knop 2. 17), and a four-legged creature (Knop 1,4 and 
Knop 3, 5 and 10) w'hich, though not so immediately identifiable as tlie others has 
nevertheless a considerable degree of naturalism in the treatment and might best be 
described as a young deer. 

The bird shown in panel 18, Knop 2 is of the fierce eagle type so common m insular 
manuscript representation.® The treatment of the plumage is particularly reminiscent 
of the manuscript style, and for comparison of plumage, l^ge staring eye,^and general 
attitude of the bird, one may refer in particular to folio 76* in the Book of Keils. These 
indeed are the ancestors of the crosier birds but in the manner of enclosing the bird, in 
a panel and in the general impression of both the crosier panels we are even more 
vividly reminded of certain of the heraldic animals on Merox'ingian manuscripts of the 
eighth centun,' and on the southern English manuscripts derived from them.* In the 
same group must be included the bird on the Fej0cup (pi. XLi,b) which has obviously 
a sou them-English derivation. The manner of inserting the leg and the treatment of 
the claw on Knop i. 1 is repeated exactly on the Fej0 cup. The large staring eye and 
the line dividing head and neck on the same panel have their identical counterparts in 
all the birds of the Sacramentariurn Cielaslanum and the stance and wing treatment of 
the crosier bird arc similar to tliat of the bird on the British \Iiiseum manuscript 
Cotton Vespasian A L* The long beak of our example is seen on a bird in the eighth- 
centurv lrish-st\de manuscript Paris Latin, 15 ^ 7 -^ 


manuscript 

* Brundst&df op. figs. 55i 

* iintuh MutfUiK Anj^io-S{i 3 ti 7 it London, 1^23, 

^ jLxnmples will bt found iti the Book of Lind is- 
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Unlike the lairds the stag does not appear at all in Irish illumination but is a very 
frequent motif on stone carv'ing. The stag in panel 17, Knop 2 has its closest counter¬ 
part on the carved pillar of the late eighth to early ninth century from Banagher, 
OfTalyj now in the National Museum.’ The beast on the stone carving is definitely 
real; it is caught in a trap and forms part of a representational scene comprising 
anotiier animal and a horseman. But, nevertheless, the stag is enclosed in a panel as 
the cross scenes were, at this period, beginning to be enclosed and although the reality 
of the animal is never in doubt it is treated none the less as an ornament m the same 
way as the more fantastic creatures. Two of the animal’s legs are caught up in the 
trap giving an ornamental effect not far removed from the intercrossing of the stag’s 
legs on the crosier. The latter delightful creature is, of course, pure ornament and the 
limbs are unhesitatingly adapted to best fit in the triangular panel. It resembles the 
Banagher beast in the shape and attitude of the head and the treatment of the antlers 
but what appears on the carving as a tongue or tusk has developed on the crosier into 
a foliate branch. A representation of a stag on the Bealin cross^ is almost identical with 
the Banagher candng and the relationship wdth the crosier beast is equally apparent, 
the flat carving of both monuments serving to accentuate the slmiiaritv''. 

At an earlier stage the Tybroughney cross^ exhibits a spirited caiv-ing of a stag 
together with other symbols from the Besdarj*. The long-legged grace of the Ty¬ 
broughney animal and the well-marked spiral joints are somewhat akin to the deer-like 
animal in Knop t. ^ and Knop 3. 5 and 10. The beast of the crosier panel with its 
intertw'ined legs, lappet, and tongue belongs to the world of fantasy but retains some 
faint echo of a living model. 

Scenes of hunting, already seen on the crosses of the Ahenny group'* continue to 
play a part in the iconography of the ninth and tenth centuries and representations of 
the stag occur on the base of the Patrick and Columba cross and on a shaft panel as 
well as the base of the market cross at Kells.^ Similar hunting-scenes and stag pictures 
are of frequent occurrence on many of the cross-slabs of Scotland.* As late as the 
eleventh century we find a stag portrait in one of the triangular panels already referred 
to on the doorway of Killeshin church.’ Here the portrait has become even more 
stylized and removed from reality, two legs only are shown and the body is consider¬ 
ably distorted, but the triangular setting recalls the crosier beast. 

The circular panels on Knop 3 have been left for consideration to the last because 
on some of them the animal-omament is mingled with another element — a form of 
rather degenerate spiral. Panel a contains animal-omament alone and the pattern 
consists of tw^o intertwined beasts, with sinuous bodies, protruding tongues, and extra¬ 
ordinarily long forelimbs which help to intertwine them tightly together. The close 
windings of the design hark back to the Book of Durrow* hut despite the different 
arrangement due to the shape of the panel the animals fit in well with the general 
crosier series; note the occurrence of the collar as on panels 13 and 14 of this same 

' 1 Icjiry, Irish Art, London, 1940, pi. 41, A. Curie, 'Th^ Chronology of the Early ChrUliim Mono- 

- frisk Art, fig. 40, rnent^ of btxiv {1 plE. xSXIV. 

^ Cmv^^^o^d, up. pL XL^ uj. XLl 11, and XI.Ul. 

* Iai Sculpture Irtnsfdaisc^ fig^. and 93. ^ jfnR.S.A.L, xlviii pL xii!. 

* Ibid., pL 58^ 3 and pL 37^ 4 and 6, Imh .\n, fig. 25, 
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knop. Another purely noomorphtc pattern is seen on panel h. This design is well in 
keeping with the type of zoomorphic and anthropomoq>hic interlace which is so 
common on i rish art from the vernacular period onwards. For general comparison 
one may cite four-figure interlaces on the Banagher pillar, Ahenny cross, and the 
market cross at Kells' on all of which are human figures, and an animal interlace on 
a panel of Kinnitty cross.^ A closer analogy to the crosier panel is to be found on 
Dromiskin cross^ where both the arrangement and type of animal arc vcry^ similar 
although on the stone car\'ing the animals bite serpents’ heads instead of each other’s 
tails as on the crosier. 

Spirals and Freis 

A combination of animal-ornament and the familiar trumpet spiral is seen on 
panel c. The basis of the design was already in evidence in the seventh century on the 
Book of Durrovv and on the hanging-bowl escutcheons* and it continued in popularity 
right through the eighth century where it occurs on such objects as the bronKC disk in 
Bergen Museum* and in a different form on the Book of Keils, folio 28'. But these 
designs were entirely abstract and in the crosier panel animal bodies have been com¬ 
bined effectively with the geometric motif. .Mthough no exact parallel is forthcoming 
the idea is common enough and a similar and equally effective combination occurs on a 
panel from Termonfechin cross (pi. xxxix, c) w'here the animal heads are also similar to 
those of the crosier. This cross does not fit easily into a well-defined group. It appears 
to be an intermediate type as is the cross of Patrick and Columba at Kells and lies 
between the eighth-century crosses and the later figured groups.* A date somewhere 
towards the end of the ninth century is therefore reasonable. A further example of 
the combination of spirals and animal-ornament occurs on the same cross.^ A hint of 
this method of combining zoomorphs and spirals already appears in the eighth century 
on a bronze mounting from Halsan, Norway® on w'hich the animal heads with wide- 
apart Ja\vs bear some resemblance to the crosier beasts. But for the most part efforts 
at mingling spirals with other motifs^—^animal-ornament or interlace—only occur when 
the spiral is already in its decline. The arrangement of three bodies to fill a circle in 
the fashion of this panel is wide-spread and is paralleled by a similar use of human 
figures in the Book of Kells and on the Togherstown brooch.® 

The decoration on panel e also comprises animal-ornament and spirals but here 
arranged in a totally different manner. In general outlay the panel is merely a type of 
spiral-fret design, a combination which was particularly common.** The fret-pattern 
on a slab at Inchagoill" gives a clear idea of the rectilinear basis of the design which 
also occurs on the west cross at Monasterboice,*^ But on the crosier the Inner windings 
of the fret-pattern have become in two quadrants bulbous spirals, and in the other 
two, animal heads with interlocking jaws. The type of spiral is closely paralleled on 
a cross at Dralnie tn Scotland'^ and also occurs frequently in Ireland—for example on 

' Im Satiprure Jrlmdmtt, fig. + 5 . f and J and fig- 4ft. d. ® Lj Sc«lf>ture Irtanduiit. fig, 46, * and f. 

- Crawford, op. nV., (ig. iz. A. P- references. 

» Utid.. fig- II, r. ■* ftitft pl' ' 2 - '* Crawford, op. cil., fig. 8, A. 

* Ibid., pf. 41, d. *' hish Art, p. 175. Ibid,, fig. 10, n. 

f Crawford, op. tit., fig. 10. A. ” .Anderson, Stotlandin Earfy Chrhltan Times, znd icr., 

* i, pl itf. g. fifi- 73- 
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the Book of Kells folio 34'. 'fhe transformation of the inner whorls of spirals into 
animal heads is met with on crosses of the eighth century, for example at Ahenny and 
T ybroughney,' but t!ie interlocking jaws of the crosier beasts have their most striking 
parallel in the design of intertwined serpents which fills the ends of the arms on the 
east face of the Killamery cross.- The heads of the animais w'ith their curled out upper 
jaw and their shorter under-jaw are almost identical on stone-carving and metal 
object; the only difference is ihqt the sculptor has provided his beasts with a row of 
sha^ teeth. Despite the survival of this early type of animal, the strongly rectilinear 
basis of the panel design would not be at home in eighth-century art and has more of 
the character of the later spiral designs such as one on the west or broken cross at 
Kells^ which may be dated to the late ninth or early tenth century. 

Only one circular panel (<f) remains to be dealt with, and here the ornament is 
entirely geometric, fhe design has already been described and consists of a combina¬ 
tion of spirals and an interlace ornament. The interlace is undoubtedly derived from 
the piercings which occur on the alternate expansions and which are a fairly usual 
feature on spiral designs.^ In general character the pattern is related to that cited 
above on the broken cross at Kells but a closer comparison is to be found on a cross at 
Irton in Cumberland.' The ornament on this cross of the early ninth century is 
distinctly Irish in character, and while Sir Thomas Kendrick suggests a Carolingian 
origin for the roundel pattern* the resemblance to the crosier ornament implies an 
Irish source for the design. The lower roundel on the Irton cross shows a kinship in 
its rectilinear spirals with panel e dealt with above. A t\’pe of curved fret-pattem 
appears on a roundel on a cross at Clonca, Co. Donegal,’ and presents a distinct 
analog)' to our pane! d in both pattern and arrangement; unfortunately the cross is not 
closely datable. In metalwork the only parallel 1 can discover is on a broni^e mounting 
from the Monastery of Nendrum.® 

'I’hss concludes the sur.'ey of the animal and spiral patterns on the early part of the 
crosier. 'I'he comparative material covers a wide field but the most securely dated 
parallels fall within the ninth century, the series of late ninth-century brooches and 
the objects in the Trevvhiddle style providing the best fixed points. The long time- 
span of the other analogies cited prevents a very precise dating but although some of 
the motifs employed on the crosier hark back to an earlier tradition, the very varied 
total of the animal-ornament could hardly have been achieved until the second half of 
the ninth century or the early part of the tenth. 

A word must be said about the treatment of the animal head which is absolutely 
consistent in the entire repertoire of the crosier. This type of head with curling jaws 
isw'cl! exemplified on the animals of St. .\IoIaise*s shrine (pi. .xxxvij) but has been con¬ 
sidered as a Scandinavian borrowing which does not make its appearance in Ireland 
until about the eleventh century.* 'I’he animals on thejellinge cup,which is firmly 

^ Crawford, ap, dt,, fig, ftp A and B. —upper raiindeL 

- ExccHcntly illustrated in Im Sculpture Mandahe^ * !hid.^ p, ZQZ. 
pL 2. f Sculpture Idundutse^ 74, 

• Crawford, op. eit., pL xviir, 19. MI. C. Laivbr. The MoHotter^ 0/ Sami Moekaoi 0/ 

* Se« for exvjnple a panel from Mukcdacb*a cross, Sendrum, Htlfiisc, 1025, pi, xi, 86.' 

Mamwerbotee, ibid., pi. xviii, tS. * Ln Stuff fate irlaadaise, p. 77. 

*■ Kendrick, Art, London, 19J8, pi. XCJI, a tbid., fig. j+,/. 
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dated to about a,d. 930,exhibit a modification of this feature and although there is now 
complete agreement that the Scandinavian style is derived from Irish art, the curled back 
jaw is assumed to he an 'abnormal trait’ added in Scandinavia to the Irish prototype/ 
Thejellinge style in its turn influences Irish art and is held to be responsible for these 
curling jaws as well as other characteristics on the Kdleshin doorway and St. Molaise’s 
shrine,* A study of the earlier material in Ireland and Scandinavia show's the flaw in 
this argument. As has been seen curled jaw's of various types are common on Irish 
metalwork of the eighth and ninth centuries and have been pointed out on many of 
the brooches referred to in this paper. They are well exemplified on an unlocalized 
brooch in the National Museum, dating to the mid-ninth centurv';^ they occur on the 
Lagore bone and stone trial pieces* and on numerous mountings of the Vernacular 
period/ On manuscripts these out-turned jaws are rarer and do not appear on the 
great Evangeiiaries of Lindisfarne, Kells, and St. Gall where the animal heads have 
great variety but tend to be fiercer and more naturalistic and have none of the gentle 
gaiety which characterizes the crosier beasts. Animal heads like our examples do 
occur on lesser manuscripts of an earlier period such as the Codex Dunelm, A. 10 in 
Durham Cathedral Librar)' and related works,'* and on the eighth-century Durham 
and Lichfield Gospels.^ They arc also to be seen in the Book of Mac Duman w'hich 
dates ‘perhaps from the middle or end of the 9th centurv’’.® Stone-carving does not 
often exhibit such heads and fierce, dragon-like monsters are the rule; curling jaws 
have already been noted, however, on the Killamery and Tybroughney crosses. It is 
sigtiificant that the type is predominant on metalwork, the medium which was most 
easily transported. 

In Scandina\'ia on the other hand such an animal head makes its first appearance on 
the Jellinge cup and is not to be found in any of the earlier styles. Is it not then reason¬ 
able to assume that, like the other details of the style which are normally accredited to 
insular inspiration, the curling jaws, too, are derived from Irish art? Irish models had 
already been well assimilated before the date of the Jellinge cup and the source of the 
out-turned jaws is obvious in the many mountings of Irish origin found in ninth- 
ceniurv' Viking graves in Norway. To recall only two examples, one may mention the 
mounting from the Oseherg tomb’ and that from Vige, Norway, fig. 17, mentioned 
above, 

.At a later stage the curling-jaw became transformed in Scandinavia into the mous¬ 
tache-lappet of the more developed Jellinge style and in this form returned to influence 
Irish ornament of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (for example pi, xl, b). The type 
of head found on some of the Killeshin animals where the upper jaw is curled down¬ 
wards and inw ards'** is due to this development but is totally different from the animal 
heads on the crosier or on St, Molaisc’s shrine, winch are purely native in tradition. 

* Iai Scutpturr Irlttmiaisf, p. 76. Gasftte dn Beaux .-trij, 1951, fig, 2a, j, k. L 

^ p. 774 ^ Art^ pi. 52—the h^ts fcirm the cvangti- 

^ C\A., pi. 62^ 3 3ii<l p. iJJ. list's chair. 

* t tcnckcdp flpp* at., figs, 95S and 95 a, * Ihtd., p. 153. Ths hedda are illubtratcrd in Saliiif 

* ¥qt examples sci: C.A., pis. zg, 2 and g. 31* and ThirrorTtammtik, p. 34g-H:nd’-piccc. 

36* lu. * Irish Art, fig. 46^ L 

* i lenry, 'i-cs Dfibuts dc b miniature Ir!andaifie% La Scuiptute Irlandai^^, pL 13i. 
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Before going on to deal with the interlaced ornament of the crosier mention must be 
made of a motif which occurs on one panel only. That is the fret-pattern which \vc 
find on the inner crook casing (fig, 3). Unfortunately much of the panel is obliterated 
but from what remains of it the pattern seems to be a combination of spirals and frets 
such as was of fairly frequent occurrence. Examples which arc quite close to the crosier 
pattern are to be found on the Tihilly cross and on the west cross at Monasterboicc' 
as well as on the market and west crosses at Kells and on many other can ings. But 
there the spirals are clearly drawn and are not merely bulges as on the crosier. A closer 
analogy' to our design appears in the ornament of an initial in the ninth-century 
St, Gail Priscian (904).^ On metahvork there is a similar pattern on a strap-tag from 
one of the Dunbell raths, now in the National Museum.^ Less closely comparable to 
the crosier design are the frets on the early part of the Domhnach Airgid^ and on 
a fragment of a crosier preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh.* 
The last-named object w^hich is dated to the mid-ninth century* is of additional interest 
because the collar-knop is bordered at its lower end by a pattern of lozenges divided 
by vertical bars such as appears on the borders of the Kells crosier shaft-knops. 

Tfte InteflaciTig (figs. 3, 7, 10, 12). 

Interlaced ornament of the early period occupies thirteen panels on Knop r, 
eighteen on Knop 2 and also appears on the inner crook casing of the crosier and on 
both of the binding-strips. The shapes of the panels vary' but the type of ornament 
remains more or less uniform, although not all the designs’arc treated with equal skill. 
The highest quality- interlacing appears on Knop 2 where this ty'pe of pattern is 
particularly prevalent. In general appearance this knop is strikingly similar to the 
upper knop of St. Dympna’s crosier (pi. xxxv, c). The latter knop'has no animal- 
ornament and there is less variety in the designs than we find on the Kells shrine. As 
has been already pointed out St. Dympna’s crosier bears a close relationship to our 
example but although the layout of two of its knops resembles that of the Kells 
crosier and many of the individual patterns correspond, the ornament is, on the whole, 
much less rich and varied. St, Dympna’s stands as an inferior work—a poor relation 
of the Kells crosier and probably slightly later in date. 

A triquetra with a dividing line down the centre of the strand occurs in panels 19 
and 20, Sirnple triquetras are very common at all periods and embellishment with 
such a dividing line is also well known from an early date. It appears in this form on 
St, Dympna’s crosier and forms part of the ornament of the ridge mounting of the 
eighth-century house-shrine known as the Loch Erne Shrine,^ An example from 
sculpture may be seen on a slab at Iniscealtra.® 

A variation of the simple triquetra, achieved by merely doubling it, occurs on 
panel 27, 'Phis design is found on the Bealin cross,» on St, Dympna’s crosier, and on 
numerous examples of eighth and ninth century- metalwork "and illumination. It is 

■ Craw-fotiJ, op. fiV., pL xxx,7t and 75. s C\A., ptj. 27, ( i^nil 71, 

* insh v 4 rfp fig. p. 123. 

^ Rothcr poorly illuatrfltc^d in JM,S*AJ^ iii (1860-1) ^ pL g. 

facing p. 30S. ^ CfTiiwforcl, ap, pL ^5. 

^ pL ] t7r ^ Irish Aft^ p|, lop of shafu 
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repeated several times on bone trial pieces from Lagore* which in their interlaced 
patterns present many analogies to those on the crosier. One of these pieces has already 
been mentioned in relation to the animal-ornament of the shrine and a correspondence 
in their interlaced patterns is therefore doubly interesting. The trial pieces are carved 
in the familiar chip-carving technique of the Vernacular period and arc generally 
assigned to the late eighth or to the first half of the ninth century. The flat carving of 
the crosierdesigns indicates a somewhat later date, perhaps late ninth century. Several of 
the rectangular panels on Knop 1 —30,21,25, and 38—have close affinities with patterns 
on these bones though a difference in slight details prevents complete correspondence. 
A simple knot-pattern which is to be found three times on the inner crook casing 
(fig. 3) and in slightly different form on the lowest panel of the upper binding-strip 
(pi, xxxi) is paralleled on one of the bones, 334, A design similar to that which fills the 
cross on the lower binding-strip (pL xxxj and fig. 7), a variation of which occurs in the 
top panel of the upper strip, also occurs on the l,.agore piece. 

Among the old finds from Lagore is another hone trial piece decorated with animals 
and interlacing in flat carving, more shallowly cut than those mentioned above and 
cruder in execution.^ They are perhaps a little later in date than the other bone pieces 
though one of the patterns* is quite close to an earlier design.* On this bone a design 
of pointed knotwork is similar to the pattern in panels 25 and 26, Knop 2. These 
panels are badly rubbed and the drawing on fig. 12 is my attempt at reconstructing 
the design. From what remains clearly decipherable on the crosier it could also have 
been reconstructed in a manner even closer to the Lagore pattern. The latter is 
identically paralleled on one of the panels of the north cross at Duleek.* Rather 
similar, though less elaborate, patterns occur on panels i, 2, 6, and z8. The ornament 
on the last three panels is repeated exactly on the window of St. Saviour’s church at 
Glendalough.** xAnother panel on this window^ contains the same design as that on 
Knop I, 17, '^riiis correspondence of patterns on sculpture and crosier is remarkable 
since the Romanesque church at Glendalough is usually attributed to a date in the 
twelfth ccutuiy'. 'Fhe designs arc, however, extremely simple and may well have had 
a long life in Irish art. 

Because of the irreguhmtj- of the designs, it is difficult to find exact parallels to many 
of the patterns on Knop 1 but that in panel aS is merely a variation of pointed knot- 
work patterns such as appear on the Bcalin cross® and on some of the mountings from 
the Navan find.’ The interlace ornament on this knop ts for the most part much 
cruder in execution than that of Knop 2 and would suggest an unpractised hand. 

Of particular interest are the small panels of pointed oval outline on Knop 2. These 
are five in number and two of them contain interlaced ornaments, two are hatched 
vertically, and the fifth is completely obliterated. Lenticular panels with interlaced 
ornament such as h and e occur on the fine .Anglo-Sa.xon brooch of silver from Beeston 
Tor which dates to the second half of the ninth centur}%” The vertically hatched 

' op, cit., fig. 95, a and 524, ’ 5*,' 3* 

* WiMCp Animal Materiah, 238- " CraMfordj hi* dt*t p 1 + 3 ^- 

> IMil., fig. 243- * fig- 334- ’ pl- 33. 7 P* 

« Crawford, op, eit., pi. xxiv. 44. « llluatmipd in Ant. J, v (1^25). P- '3o. ng- i m 

* Im Stulpturf IrtanJoiM, pi. 52, q. Ktndricli, Art, pi, Lxxviir. 
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panels on this knop arc similar to those on two silver pins from the Talnotric hoard' 
which has been mentioned already in connexion with the animal ornament. A date in 
the second half of the ninth century^ is also appropriate for these pins. Hatching of 
this type also occurs on the upper binding-strip. 

The well-executed figure-of-eight interlace which fills the lowest panel cm the upper 
binding-strip (pi. xxxi, a) occurs frequently on metalwork, illumination, and sculpture; 
it is well exemplified on the north cross at Ahenny.- The uppermost panel on the 
same binding-strip contains an even more familiar design found on the south cross at 
Ahenny^ and on the Breadalbane brooch^ as well as on numerous carvings and 
castings. 

The lower panel on the lower binding-strip {pi. xxxt, i) carries a pattern of inter¬ 
rupted Interlace—the only example on the crosier. Again we are dealing with a fairly 
common pattern which can be found on the Book of Durrow, the Book of Lindisfarne, 
on the south cross at Ahenny, and the Kilkieran cross. = 

The pattern which fills the cross-shaft and arms of the low'er binding-strip (pi. xxxi, 
b and fig. 7, b) is remarkable for the crudity and unevenness of the drawing. Numerous 
parallels are to be found for the exceedingly simple design, it occurs on one of the 
Irish objects in the St. Germain Museum and on one of the mountings from Gausel, 
Nor^vay,* and is similar to patterns on the crook and second knop of St, Dympna's 
crosier (pis. xxxv and x.x.xv^i). The unskilful drawing gives very much the same im¬ 
pression as do those panels of interlacing on the base of the Killderan cross where the 
artist seems to have ‘dropped a stitch’ in the design,’ A similar fault in the interlacing 
appears on the eighth-century slab at Drumhallagh, Co. Donegal.* Like the crosier 
craftsman the artist was attempting to fill a cross with an Interlace pattern, but in trying 
to incorporate the designs on the arms into the general theme seems to have gone 
astray. The type of twist ’which occurs on this slab and on the Camdonagh cross* 
appears on the crosier once only—in the dexter arm of the cross on the upper binding- 
strip (pi. XXXI, a). Such simple twists went out of fashion early and the crosier example 
is an interesting survival. Panel 5, Knop 1 is another instance of the unskilful handling 
of an interlace design. 

The interlaced ornament of the crosier is less well drawn than are the animal pat¬ 
terns and exhibits a tendency to the degeneration that appears in a more advanced 
state on, for example, St, Mura’s crosier.'"^ The patterns are still closely related to 
those which appear on eighth-century metalwork, sculpture, and illumination, and 
their resemblance to the Lagore trial-piece patterns would suggest a date not loo far 
removed from that assigned to the trial pieces. A date in the neighbourhood of 900 
would agree with that suggested for the animal patterns and would perhaps account 
for some of the crudities in the drawing of the designs and also for the introduction 
of new themes such as the free loop w^hich occurs in some of the patterns and which 
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would not be expected in Ireland before about that date. The poor quality of some 
designs may, however, be due to the shortcomings of the individual artist. 

Foliage 

Only one panel from the early portion of the shrine remains to be considered. This 
is the panel of acanthus-like foliage ornament which forms part of the cross-shaft on 
the upper binding-strip (fig, 8 and pi. xxxi, «). In common with the foliage scroll on 
the collar-knop this design is based on the Carolingian acanthus pattern but unlike the 
collar-knop where the pattern is of the later bifurcated, lobed type, here we have 
the pure tendril form. 

Vegetable patterns are of rare occurrence in Irish Early Christian art and are usually 
referred to the eleventh century.' There are, however, a few instances of pure tendril 
patterns similar to that on the binding-strip for which an earlier date can be argued. 
Such a pattern occurs on the fragment of a bell-shrine found in the lower Bann at 
Aboghili, Co. Antrim,- The shrine carries an inscription requesting a prayer for 
Maelbrigte for whom it was made. The name is common and difficult to identify but 
Margaret Stokes suggests that it refers to St. Maelbrigte of Aboghill who died in 954,^ 
a suggestion which is considerably strengthened by the find-place. This identification 
has been ignored by Rafterj'^ who ascribes the fragment to the eleventh century', but 
Br^ndsted is willing to accept the early-tenth-centurj’^ dating.^ The earlier dating is 
more reasonable because the tendril pattern is still free from the band ornament of 
the later period which is to be seen at an early stage of its development on the shrine 
of St. Mura’s bell.* The ornament on the latter shrine has been compared by Shetelig 
with that on the Gam Cross at Kirk St. Michael, Isle of Man’' and dated by him to 
‘before the middle of the tenth centur}'-’.* The Bann fragment would appear stylistic¬ 
ally to antedate St, Mura’s shrine and there is therefore good reason to accept the 
identification of the ii^cripdon, 

A closer parallel to the crosier pattern is to be found ornamenting the robe of Christ 
on a bronze plaque depicting the Crucifixion in the National Museum (pi. xl, «), 
This plaque has been discussed by me elsewhere" and 1 have suggested for it a date 
not long after a.d. 900. The foliage is still completely pure and somewhat earlier in 
character than that on the Bann fragment, A very early tenth-century date is reason¬ 
able for both plaque and crosier pattern. I'he framework of the Clonmacnoise plaque 
carries an ornament of lozenges divided by vertical bars, similar to that on the borders 
of the shaft-knops. 

Influences from Carolingian art were already making themselves felt in Ireland 
during the ninth centurj' in the iconography of the High Crosses and it is not sur¬ 
prising to find the occasttmal use of the acanthus pattern appearing at a somewhat 
earlier date than hitherto suspected. The transmission at this period was either direct or 
more likely through the south of England where similar borrowings from Carolingian 
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art arc to be seen on ornaments in the Trewhiddle style.’ The tendril pattern on 
the late-ninth-century knife from SLttingboume* is merely a slightly more stylized 
version of the crosier design. Other evidences on the crosier of contacts with southern 
English art have been noted already and the derivation of these pure acanthus patterns 
from such a source is much more acceptable than would be a derivation from the 
restless Ringerike interlacings which undoubtedly made their way to Ireland at a later 
period but which differ materially from the group dealt with here. 

On the continent we find pure foliage tendrils close to those of the crosier on ninth- 
century manuscripts of the School of Tours side by side with interlaced work derh'ed 
from Irish art.^ 

All the ornamental motifs of Period I on the crosier comprising animal patterns, 
spiral, fret, interlacing, and foliage designs have now been dealt with. The compara¬ 
tive materia] has covered a wide field but, as indicated in the sections dealing with 
individual patterns, the weight of the evidence points to a late ninth to early tenth- 
centur\" date for this period of the crosier. Some borrowings have been noted from 
Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian an, but the main repertoire of Period I is in the purest 
tradition of native art, the animal-ornament in particular showing its direct descent 
from that of the preceding period. The clear coherent drawing of the animal bodies 
and the ever-varying shapes into which they are forced by the artist are characteristic 
of the Irish st\’le, still untouched by the animal-ornatnent of Scandinavia, which was 
to influence it so profoundly in the following centuries, giving new' life to themes in 
danger of staleness and decay. The importance of the Kells crosier as a document on 
the later manifestation of the native style before its modification by these outside 
influences will be more fully discussed in the concluding chapter. Now we must deal 
with the second period of the shrine a.s represented by the collar-knop, outer crook 
casing, and reliquary box. 

Period U 

The Collar-kttop 

The decoration of this knop (pi, xxx) is by far the richest and most accomplished of 
the whole crosier and differs exceedingly from the ty'pe of ornament on the three other 
knops. On purely structural considerations it would appear to be later and its Scandi- 
navian-tj'pe foliage pattern, the deeply cut technique of the design, and the use of 
niello and silver inlay to embellish it, set it apart from the ornament we have been 
considering heretofore. 

'Phe ornament of bifurcated and interlaced acanthus leaves and spirals (hg. 5) is 
a particularly fine example of a foliage pattern of the Ringerike style of the first half 
of the eleventh century. The acanthus pattern has not yet become the restless flurry 
of leaves and tendrils which characterizes the pure Ringerike ornament, and a date 
more towards the beginning of the century is most likely for the knop. Professor 
Shetelig has dated this pattern to the late tenth century and stressed the ‘unmistakably 
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Narse character’* of the design but a slightly later date seems more appropriate in 
view of the comparative material. 

The closest analogy to the foliage decoration is to be found on the well-known bone- 
plated box from Cammin in Germany, dated to about a.d. looo. One of the carved 
plates^ shows an acanthus pattern similar to ours, and the spirals on the crosier knop 
are comparable to those at the joints of the ‘great beast’^ on the same carving. In 
Ireland this type of spiral (which Aberg designates as the ‘shell-spirar)* is found on 
the Killeany cross, Aran, on a pattern which, as pointed out by Dr, Henry, bears a 
striking resemblance to another Ringerike monument—the stone from Vang, Nor¬ 
way.* Owing to this resemblance the cross is usually dated to the eleventh century'. 
On metalwork in Ireland a combination of such spirals and a degenerate foliage 
pattern occurs on the foot of the Inisfallen crosier,*' also of eleventh-century date, but 
IT) my opinion dating to the end of the century. An earlier tendril pattern on Irish 
metalwork has already been dealt with in connexion with the first period of the shrine 
—^thc design on St. Mura’s bell^ dated to the middle of the tenth century. The 
vigorous and elaborate design of the Kells knop shows the later development of such 
a foliage pattern and Is undoubtedly the most successful and accomplished foliage 
ornament in Irish art. The resembiance mentioned above between the collar-knop 
pattern and the panel of the Cammin casket and a certain affinity also to the Ringerike 
designs of the Caedmon manuscript® usually dated to the second quarter of the 
eleventh century favour an early-eleventh rather than a late-tenth-century date for the 
knop. A much later survival of such a pattern adorns an initial from a twelfth-century 
Book of Hymns in Trinity College Lihrar}', Dublin.'’ 

In a recent work by a Swedish scholar, which attempts to transfer the style-creating 
role for Ringerike patterns from Scandinavia to England,'® a southern English source is 
also suggested for Irish Ringerike patterns. Though southern England may provide 
the inspiration for some simple tendril patterns at an earlier period as suggested above, 
the argument is much less convincing with regard to genuine Ringerike designs. 
Parallels are striking on the Scandinavian material for such elements as acanthus 
intcrladngs, moustache lappets, and shell-spirals as they exist in eleventh- and 
twelfth-century' art sn Ireland as also for the animal ornament of the Irish-Urnes style. 
Chronological considerations would not admit of loans at this period proceeding in the 
opposite direction from Ireland to Scandinavia," and although designs such as that on 
the crosier undoubtedly owe a great deal to the foliage ornament of the Winchester 
School, their presence in Ireland may still be regarded as due to Scandinavian in¬ 
fluence, whatever their ultimate source. 

The technique of the ornament on the collar-knop deser\'es some comment. 'Fhe 
use of niello with metal insets is of frequent occurrence on the later metalwork in 
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I reland, and in common with the more widespread use of silver seems to be the result 
of Viking influence. A technique identical with that of the collar-knop is lavishly used 
on the shrine of St, Cuillean’s Bell in the British Museum.' This shrine, whose 
ornament is consistent with a iate-eleventh-century date, has insets of gold, and of 
red and yellow enamels, but prominent in the decoration are niello settings with a 
silver wavy line (pi, XLi, r). The Inisfallen crosier displays a similar technique in the 
decoration of the foot, but the metal insets in the niello are of gold, not silver. The type 
of embellishment persists into the nvelfth century and the Irinding-strips of the Lis- 
more crosier (c. 1113) are bordered with niello bands containing a silver inlay. 

The composition of the niello inlays which occur on the collar-knop and also on the 
inscription strip and drop of the Kells crosier has been studied by Dr. A. A. Moss of 
the British Museum Science Laboratory",- His report is of particular interest and so 
I quote it in full: 

The niello on the crozier is of a different nature both from the early niello (i.e. pre-loth-centor\ ) 
and also from that on the Bell Shrine of St. Cuillcan, which, except for the fact that it contains 
no lead sulphide, corresponds with those niello mixtures made bettveen the nth and the igth 
centuries. 


In my letter of the 8tJi December, ^952, 1 expressed the opinion that the niello both in the 
brass knop and on the silver crook consisted of an impure silver sulphide—in other words that I 
did not believe the niello to contain anything like as much cuprous sulphide as does for example, 
the niello of the Bell Shrine which from the recent work we have done would amount to about 

40%- 

^ From a comparison of some nine synthetic mixtures of silver and cuprous sulphides with their 
X-ray diffraction patterns, it is now possible to say that the patterns given by the niello in the 
knop and in the crook correspond to mixtures of silver and cuprous sulphides containing about 
25% and 15% of cuprous su phide respectively.^ .As a consequence of this discovery it can now 
he stated that the niello on the knop could, unlike the almost pure silver sulphide used before 
the loth Century’, have been melted without decomposition and that except for the roughening 
of the base of the channels we have no indication as to whether the niello was applied molten or 
rubbed in, both being possible. 

The niello on the crook containing as it does less cuprous sulphide is not so stable and a similar 
synthetic mixture does show some tendency to decomposition in heating, and if w'c take into 
consideration the poor adherence between this niello and the metal, the theory might perhaps be 
advanced in this case that the niello was not molted. 

When we consider the marked difference in composition between the high cuprous sulphide 
and lead sulphide coniainin| mixtures of the later niello and the almost pure silver sulphide 
which constitutes the early niello, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the niello of the Kells 
crozier represents a transitionary period—a period of experiment between a purely 'rubbing in’ 
technique and the application of niello in the molten condition. In this connection it should 
perhaps be emphasised that whereas silver sulphide and mixtures of silver sulphide and cuprous 
sulphide containing only asmall proportion of cuprous sulphide cannot bemeltcd owing to decom¬ 
position, all the tt’pcs of niello mixtures here considered can be applied by a pnicess of‘rubbing in’. 

The technical evidence as given in the above report, while suggesting a possible 
difference in date between the crook and the collar-knop does not affect the precise 
dating of the latter. The suggestion that the niello on this knop belongs to a trans¬ 
itional period betwx'cn pre-tenth century inlays and that of the late eleventh-century 
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Bdl shrine is in keeping with the stylistic evidence. The implications of this report 
with regard to the dating of the crook and inscription will be discussed below. 

Animal patterns occur in the triangular panels which flank the spirals and in the 
stepped panels which form the collar of the knop. Four patterns only occur (fig. 6) 
as each design is repeated with only very minor iterations on two panels, and all the 
animal forms closely resemble one another. The animal forms show considerable 
similarity to those of the shaft knaps which suggests that the later artist’s work was 
inspired by that of the earlier and that some attempt was made to achieve a uniformit)* 
of style in the zoomorphic ornament. Certain differences, however, occur which 
denote a later work. The heads of the animals are still of the same form as those of 
the early period, though here there is a distinct tendency to lengthen the upper jaw, 
a feature which is even more pronounced on the much later animal forms of the Lis- 
more crosier. On the animals which occur in the triangular patterns the paws have 
completely disappeared and the tails of tw'o of the creatures end in a leaf—^a feature 
not met with on any of the early panels. The designs are in general stiffer and less 
lively than those of the shaft-knops and no exact parallels for the attitude of the beasts 
are forthcoming. 

The interlace panels are in the main very simple designs which by themselves would 
not be readily datable. Panels i and 3 contain a design which can be paralleled on the 
ninth-century Bealin cross, but the ornament in panel 6 is identical with that which 
is repeated over and over again on the Lismore crosier,' A pattern such as that on 
panel 2, w'hlch consists of three loops linked together, would generally be regarded 
as a late feature. 

The Crest and Reliquary-Box 

The elegantly executed openwork crest (pi. xxvii and fig. 4) of the crosier presents an 
intriguing problem. At first glance it seems to be a product of that early period in 
Irish art when the birds of the Northumbrian vine-scroll were adopted and trans¬ 
formed into the fantastic interlacements so dear to the Celtic artist.^ Stylistically 
the nearest relatives of the birds on the crest, with their intertwined necks and the 
interlacing of their split tail-feathers, are to be found on such eighth-centuty works as 
the Book of Lindisfame, the Aberlady cross,and closer still the pail mounting from 
Sondre, No^v^ ay.^ But w*e find this crest ornamenting the outer silver casing of the 
crosier which is undoubtedly a late feature added after the inner crook casing had been 
mutilated. Combined with it are human and animal heads and a reliquary'-box witli 
openw ork ornament, all of which appear to have been added at the same time and w'hich 
seem to belong to the eleventh century. There are two explanations possible for this 
anomaly—either the bird-ornament of the cresting was removed from an earlier crosier 
and adapted to its present use or, a more reasonable hypothesis, the design is a con¬ 
scious imitation of an early motif. 

Structurally it seems quite clear that the outer sih'er casing and associated ornament 
were added at the same time as the collar-knop. If, as has been suggested above, the 
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knop originally possessed a stepped border at the upper end also, this border would 
have fitted over the silver plates of the crook concealing the soldering—function 
which is now fulfilled by the frilled bronze strip. The inscription strip which covers 
the join of the two silver plates underneath the crook was doubtless added at the same 
time and the human head which ornaments this inscription strip is quite in character 
with the general ornament. 

Openwork crestings of this kind are a common feature of the later crosiers; they do 
not occur on the few known earlier e.vamples, but as the early crosiers arc usually in 
a very incomplete condition this is not a conclusive argument. The openwork border 
of the drop is to be found exactly paralleled on St. Mura’s crosier, the Inisfallen 
crosier, the Dysert O’Dea crosier, and on an unlocalizcd example in the National 
Museum.' On the last three crosiers it is combined with a human head at the top of 
the drop. Unfortunately many of these heads are so worn by handling as to be almost 
completely indistinguishable, and the well-preserved example on the Inisfallen crosier 
does not resemble that on the Kells drop. Perhaps the closest parallels are the two 
heads which adorn the cresting of St. Cuillean's bell shrine (pi. xli, c). 'I'hese also arc 
beardless, have the hair indicated by ridging, and wear the enigmatic expression of the 
head on the crosier. Another fairly close comparison is the head on the inside of the 
crook of the Lismore crosier.* 

The occurrence of niello with a silver inlay at the front of the drop suggests its 
association with the collar-knop. As will be seen from Dr. Moss's report (p, loo above) 
there is a slight difference in composition between the inlay here and that on the 
collar-knop. The difference, however, is not very pronounced and both types could 
have been applied by a similar *rubbing-in* process—that indeed they 'verc is sug¬ 
gested by the fact that the channels in both cases have been roughened. Even if it 
were accepted that the niello here is slightly earlier than that of the collar-knop, it 
would not in any case be as early as the eighth-century' dating stylistically appropriate 
for the crest. The bronze reliquary-box and its ornamental casing are quite definitely 
later additions to the crook, and It is more than likely that they were added at the same 
time as the collar-knop. The degenerate foliage pattern on the underneath of the drop 
is also consistent with an eleventh-century date. The difference in the niello may be 
due to the transitional experimental stage postulated by Dr, Moss or perhaps to the 
fact that it is here inlaid in silver and is in bronze on the knop. The niello on the drop 
and in the inscription strip are identical, and as will be seen below the inscription is 
also in favour of an eleventh-century date. 

It may, however, be easily argued that the outer casing of the reliquarj'-box which 
is fairly certainly eleventh-century in date is not all in one piece with the bird cresting 
of the crook and may have been made to fit on to it at a later stage. This is not the 
case with the animal head which terminates the cresting at the lower end just above 
the collar-knop and which is clearly all one with the cresting. This type of head with 
acanthus moustache and lappet is common on antiquities decorated in the Ringerike 
style and, in Ireland is generally referred to an eleventh-century date. A fine example 
quite similar to that on the crosier is to be seen on the shrine known as ‘the Misach'^ 
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associated with animal ornament and foliage of pure Ringerike type dating to the first 
half of the eleventh century. The end of the crest of the Dysert O'Dea crosier termin^ 
ates like our example in a head of slightly more developed type’ and the later more 
elaborate form may be seen on the Lismore crosier crest* and on the animal heads at 
either side of the British Museum bell. The closest parallel to the Kells animal head 
appears on the crook of a crosier (pi. XLii, b) known as ‘The BoughaF from Fore Abbey 
Co. Westmeath, now in the National Museum. This crosier crook is very much 
damaged and retains only the merest traces of panels of ornament, the remainder 
presumably having been filed away much in the manner of the inner crook of Kells. 
The crest, also very much damaged, is cast in one piece with the crook and consists 
of a row of barely distinguishable birds’ heads and the remains of animals such as 
appear on the Dysert O'Dea cresting. It terminates at the front in a very worn human 
head and the outer end in an animal head resembling ours. In the absence of most 
of the ornament it is difficult to date this crosier accurately. The style of the animal 
head is earlier than the Dysert O'Dea example (late eleventh century) and the crook 
in general with its attached crest would seem to be earlier than the more elaborate 
examples with detachable ornament. Late tenth to early eleventh century is a reason¬ 
able suggestion. No parallels are forthcoming at an earlier date for such an animal 
head. 

We are thus more or less forced to conclude that the cresting, despite its early 
affinities, is of eleventh-century date and is a striking example of the imitation of an 
earlier motif. Birds with intertwined necks and heads exactly similar to those on the 
crosier are to be found at about the year a.d, 1000 on two bronze stirrup-piates from 
Velds, Jutland, and believed by Br^ndsted to be southern English work.^ They are 
associated with acanthus ornament not too far removed from that of the collar-knop. 

The inscription strip also belongs to J*eriod II of the crosier, but since its importance 
is historical and not ornamental it is more appropriate to leave tt to be dealt with 
separately and to deal now with the remaining period of the crosier ornament. 


Period III 


The Foot 

In general layout, material, and ornament the foot of the shrine (pi. xxviii, c) differs 
completely from the other parts of the crosier. It is made of a dark reddish bronze 
similar to that of the thick repair strip under the collar-knop, and it is possible that the 
foot and the repair strip were added at the same time. 

The upper swollen portion is divided into panels by bands of silver inlay in exactly 
the same manner as the central knop of the Lismore crosier. The tw'o ornamented 
panels contain an exceedingly degenerate pattern of animal-ornament again of silver 
inset in the bronze (pi. xxxiv, and fig. ] 8). A very close analogy to this portion of the 
foot is provided by the one remaining knop of the tau crosier in the National Museum 
(Pl. XLI, d). Here the layout of the panels is identical with those on the Kells crosier 
foot, and the dividing hands arc of silver inset in bronze. The ornament is likewise 
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a degenerate t>'pe of interlace with occasional traces of animal features and hints of 
ragged foliage. A more coherent rendering of such a pattern is found on a bronze 
mounting possibly for a book-cover from Holy Cross Abbey, Co, Tipperary (pL XL, i). 
The design on the mounting consists of a cross wth a central setting and a foliage 




Fjc. iS- The Ktlls crosier: pattern from foot (|) 


pattern of Romanesque character. The four panels in the angles of the cross contain 
the animal interlace. The design is distinctly Scandinavian in character and the open¬ 
work nature of the pattern is an excellent example of the Irish-Umes style related to 
that on the Aghadoe crosier.' The mounting and also the tau crosier and the foot of 
the Kells crosier with their related openwork designs would therefore appear to date 
to the late eleventh century^ or possibly to the early years of the Uvelfth. 


THE INSCRIPTION* 


The inscription {pi, xxix) carried on a silver strip attached to the inner curv'c of the 
crook reads oh[oit] do conduilig^ ocus do melfinnen— a prayer for Cuduilig and for 
Maelfinnen, It is incised in silver and inlaid with niello and the characters are of the 
ordinary Irish majuscule (half-uncial) form." This inscription has already been 
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published several times and various suggestions have been made as to the identifica¬ 
tion of the persons named. Petrie illustrates it but reads it erroneously as OR OIT DO 
CONDUILIG OCUS DO .MELFINNEIN' a reading also given by Margaret Stokesr Macalister 
corrects this rendering* to the form given above. 

The most usual identification of Maelfinnen is with the * Maclfinncn, son of LTchtan, 
bishop of Cenannus (Kells) and successor of Ultan and Cairnech^ (tn other words 
abbot of Ardbraccan and Dulane) whose death is recorded in the Annals under the 
year 969.'* It is reasonable to suppose that this Maelfinnen, a bishop and an abbot,* 
is the person referred to on the crosier, and this identification has been generally 
accepted. The name Cuduilig is of fairly frequent occurrence and has been variously 
identified, but he is most generally accepted to be the Cuduilig whose death is recorded 
in the Annals of the Four Masters for the year 1047—Cuduilig, son of Caithne, 
Fosaircinneach of Ceanannus, died.* The difference in date between these identifica¬ 
tions of Maelfinnen and Ciiduilig is surprising and a suggestion has been made’ that 
Cuduilig was the Ciiduilig, son of DubhVach, Lord of I'tr 'Pulach, whose death took 
place in 979.* Such an identification is, however, very' unlikely, and this is hardly the 
person sought, as Fir Tulach, corresponding with the present barony of Fertullagh, 
east of Lough Ennel, Co. Westmeath, had no known connexion with Kells and this 
Cuduilig was a minor personage in the army of Maelsechlainn II, king of Ireland. 
The previous suggestion is much more acceptable since the Jos airdnneach or vice- 
erenagh was an important person in Kells and is frequently mentioned in the charters 
with the comharba (abbot), the sagart (priest), and ferlegtnd (lector).® The erenaghs or 
vice-erenaghs were stewards of the monastery and trustees of the land and frequently 
the keepers of reliquaries. 

The coincidence of two names relating to a single monasterj' cannot be ignored 
despite the difference in dates, and in this connexion it is important to recall that the 
shrine is of several periods. We have seen that the early portion of the shrine w'ould 
most easily fit into a late ninth to early tenth-century date, \^'itht>ut any distortion of 
the stylistic evidence it is possible to ad^-^ance this date a little and to suggest that the 
first enshrining of the crosier took place during the bishopric of Maelfinnen who died 
in 969. We would then have for Period I a date approaching the middle of the tenth 
centuiy^—a date which has the advantage of helping to reconcile the late ninth century 
elements in the decoration with some features which persist as we have seen to a 
later date. 

Let us now consider Cuduilig, who died in 1047, Tlic collar-knop, outer crook 
casing, and reliquaty^-box can be dated to the early eleventh centuty^ on stylistic 

* Chfi^titin ImcriptionA jij tht ht&h Dublm^ following ccmurics ibi? famiLics of Ua hlTchtain and Uu 

i^7z^ m6 ^ and tig, foo. Clucain furnished S<ucucssi\^c!y n proportion of thtr 

^ Op, n'jf., p. chief ofBcm of thh church' i.c. Kells. 

" Corpus Inrrrtptionum imufirntm Ctfikarum, DubLiflp VuduiUghn ftnit Gmifanr/Gs mtcinmnirh Ceuttanniu tlkf. 

1949^ ih 38. ^ 0'Lavcrt%\ ix (tStiiJp 54. 

* Atwah of Ufsitry (rtctc 969)* Wfaeifimien Moc * (rccte 979)^7 

fps£ap Cntaunict i romarfki Vlian i Cmtnigh . * * hhrdt hi art atth^ hr^ton FrorAnw i CiidtiihAu dhd 
ptiusuvfrunt* Attnali of the four Mmfm, 967 (rcetc mhat Du^Makh, dd tigk^arna Frur TuinchJ 

ililaolfmdi^n mac Cchtiun, i^pscop Ceanatma^ ctimJiarha ^ J* CrOnnov-zn, ‘The Irish Charters in the B<iok of 
VUtam 1 Vairnigh, . , . d^cc/ Kelli'p TVif Mtmlhmy of thf irish Ardmcohifkai Sodefy, 

^ According lu Pciris, op, ff 7 ,p p, 65^ *tn the lentil and i (1^46), 07 58* 
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grounds. Is it not possible that the repairand readomment of the shrine were seen to by 
Cuduilig, vice’Crenagh of the monaster}^ ? And, having done so, what more reasonable 
than that he should add an inscription (perhaps replacing an earlier one) requesting 
a prayer for himself and for Maelfinnen, the former prelate and original enahriner of 
the staff r This ht^othesis provides a valuable linking of the inscription with the two 
main stylistic periods of the shrine, a linking which adds considerable weight to the 
identifications of Ciiduilig and Maelfinnen suggested above. 

Another possibility must, however, be recorded. In the recently published edition 
of the Annds of Inisfallen,' available in complete form for the first time, the follow ing 
entries occur for the year 1039—‘Maelfinniae, bishop of Imblech Ibair (Emly), rested 
in Christ' and for the same year 'Death of Cuduilig Hui Donnehada, royal heir of 
Caisear^ Maelfinniae is merely a different form of Maelfinnen, and this and other 
variations are applied indiscriminately in the literature to the same person. We thus 
have a Cuduilig and Maelfinnen who are contemporary and w'ho, in fact, died in the 
same year. The diocese of Emly had many contacts with Cashel and it would not be 
surprising to find an inscription connecting the royal household with the monastery. 
Stylistically there is no difficulty since we have argued that the inscription was added 
in the first half of the eleventh century. The possibility must therefore be borne in 
mind that the crosier belonged to the monastery of Emly and not to that of Kells. 
However, there are objections which weaken the case for the Emly identification. 
Although it is not infrequent to find the names of secular princes together with those 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries on such inscriptions, the names of such princes are usually 
qualified either by the addition of the surname or by a title and frequently by both.^ 
Furthermore it would be surprising to find a secular lord commemorated on a shrine 
so personal as a crosier and so much the symbol of ecclesiastical authority, and to find 
his name given precedence on the inscription. Therefore, although this identification 
cannot be completely ignored it is not very attractive. In the absence of any further 
information connecting Cuduilig, prince of Cashel, more specifically with Emly, I 
prefer to adhere to the earlier ascription and to regard the crosier as belonging to tlie 
Columban monastery. The fact that the two related crosiers St, Dympna's and St. 
Mel's have also a Midland provenance adds weight to this opinion, 

COKTCLUSION 

The body of the evidence as derived from structural and stj Ustic features and from 
the inscription has now been presented in detail. Before proceeding to a more general 
discussion, our conclusions as to the different periods represented in the crosier as it 
now exists may be set out in tabular form. 

?: Yew staff. 

Late gth-early loth eentuiy': Period I comprising inner crook casing, shaft casing, shaft knops i, 
2, and 3, binding-strips. 

' yJtnmJf of Itusfalim, Edited S«in Mac Airt, Dublin on the Crass of Cong, I'liain cnass, S(, Patrick’* Bell ahrine 
tnawme for Advanced Studies. 1951. the Cathach, etc. These instrripticins arc. however, all of 

* Muelfinmw, epseop Imtie£fta Umr, ^tnnt tn Vhruto’ later date which may possibly account for the presence 

OJid M/rtTf 0>n Ihiilij* lliii Dtmnchudii ri^domna of Aumoines. 

* Ftir cxitmpiers see Petrie, loc. cj 7 p* for the inscriptions 
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Early 1 ith century: Period II comprising coilar-knop, outer silver crook casing, crest and rell- 
qim[y''box, inscription strip. 

Late I itH-cariy 12th century: Foot or ferrule. 

?: Repairs to inscription strip and binding-strip. Addition of frilled bronze strip and thick 
red-bronze repair strip. 

Many reliquaries of the Irish Early Christian Church benefited from the custom of 
hereditary keepership' and remained through successive generations in the hands of 
one family until acquired by museums in the nineteenth or twentieth century. It is 
therefore particularly unfortunate that nothing is known of the early history of the 
Kells crosier. Apart from the inscription we have no clue to its provenance and all 
knowledge is denied us as to how this—one of the finest examples known—found its 
way from Ireland to a London house. Whether the inscription really refers to the 
ecclesiastics of Kells will perhaps never be definitely established, but so it has come to 
be accepted and this association is of especial interest in view of the other remains of 
Early Christian art connected with that monastery. Let us regard the crosier against 
this background. 

Kells seems to have been a flourishing art centre from the time that the Columban 
monks came there after the destruction of Iona by the Vikings in the first years of the 
ninth century/ The major achievement—the famous gospel-book—is now generally 
accepted as having been written mainly at lona,^ but it was probably completed at 
Kells and is, in any case, a product of the same school of art. The stone-roofed build¬ 
ing known as St. Columba’s House, which is still to be seen at Kells, is thought to have 
been built in the early ninth century to house the Columban relics transferred from 
Iona.* Sculpture flourished in the ninth and tenth centuries, and in the churchyard at 
Kells are the remains of three carved high crosses, and to their number must be added 
the fine high cross now in the market-place. The round tower in the churchyard is 
probably of similar date. 

In metalwork, apart from the crosier, the monastery is represented by the famous 
book-shrine known as the ^Cathach* of the O’Donnells/ so called because it was made 
to contain a copy of the psalters which was carried into battle {cath) by that family— 
the hereditary keepers. The inscription of the *Ciithach* refers to Domhnall Mac 
Robartach—abbot of Kells 1062-98 and to Sitric Mac Mic Acda who made the shrine, 
and its dating to the late eleventh century is well established.** The name Mac Aeda 
occurs also in one of the charters written into the Book of Kells, where it is qualified 
by the word cerd —artisan or metalworker,^ Thus we see that in the eleventh century 
Kells was capable of producing an elaborate metalwork object and that it was made by 
one of a family of artisans. 

It is more than a little tempting therefore to see in the crosier an earlier product of 
this hereditary school of metalw^orking, all the more so because of the different periods 
in the crosier’s decoration which suggest that it belonged to a monastery where the 

^ For du^usaion of (hiA iiutitutioh sec li, 52. 

^ IR-nn', I fish Art^ p- footnote 1 jjives references 

from tbc Annak to the gradual tTHnsfcrencc of the 
tcry from loni to Kells. 

J lind., p, 


^ 0/ VlsifT^ 1^48. * C\Ajt pL 113 aJid 114. 

^ Petrie, Chrisnan Imctiptiom 

^ Gilbert I Facnmilff 0/ Nuft^na! Maftuseripts of freA/ffd* 
Dublin, 1874-S4, voU ii^ pL and J* C)^Donovan.^qp. n'l., 
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artistic tradition flourished over a considerable leng;th of time. Presumably many 
other reliquaries, products of this school, have been lost and destroyed, but the crosier 
is a splendid representative of the high technical skill and artistry of the workers in 
metal, and as such is worthy to rank with the best achievements on otlier media. We 
know from an entry in the Annals of Vhter for the year A.n. 1007 that the Book of 
Kells was still preserved at the monastery in that year, and must have served as an 
inspiration to all the artists who were privileged to study the astonishing variety' and 
wealth of its ornament. 

In view of these fairly extensive remains connected with Kells, which probably 
represent only a little of the artistic outp^it, and all of w hich date bet\veen the ycare 
900 and 1100, it is surprising to find recorded in the annals no less than twelve Viking 
attacks on the monastery during this time. The terrify'ing accounts are repeated time 
and again—Ceanannus plundered, Ceanannus profaned, Ccanannus burned. But 
despite the recurring catastrophes, enduring monuments of stone were carved which 
bear witness to the remarkable pow'ers of recovery of the artists of the monastery. 
And these were not inferior works, but excellent in execution and design—the Cross 
of Patrick and Columba has indeed been described as ‘one of the loveliest of the Irish 
crosses’.' It must remain conjectural as to w^hether metalworking continued to the 
same extent, because obviously shrines and precious relics in bronze, silver, and gold 
would have been the first prey of the pagan attackers and the graves of Norway with 
their numerous mountings ripped from sacred objects bear witness to the greed of the 
invaders. Some of the damage done to the crosier may indeed be the result of a Viking 
raid, and one might possibly refer the two main periods of wmrk on our shrine to two 
lulls in the storm, since no raid is recorded at Kells between the years 91$ and 949 nor 
between 1018 and 1036. But this, of course, is mere hypothesis. 

Whatever the milieu in which it was made, Period 1 of tlie crosier is a product of an 
atmosphere steeped in the best traditions of Irish art. The native character of the 
ornament has been stressed already, and almost every design of the considerable reper¬ 
toire is a development of patterns frequently met wi'th in metalwork, manuscript, and 
sculpture of the Vernacular period. I'he relationship with the late-ninth-century 
brooches is striking, and it is clear that at the period in question Church and lay art 
were still closely connected.- This is further borne out by the comparisons %rith the 
material from Lagore, I'he crosier might almost be a product of the same workshop 
^ that evidenced by the trial pieces of an earlier century found at the royal dwelling. 
The bone trial pieces may have been used in castings of just such a type as the crosier 
panels, and one can visualize the monks of Kells when first establishing their work¬ 
shop comparing patterns and techniques with the neighbouring artisans. Although 
this similarity* cannot he pushed too far as evidence of locality, because, as we have 
seen, the comparative material is found at many widely removed parts of the country , 
nevertheless the close relationship with the Lagore'finds tends to strengthen the 
argument for a Meath provenance. 

*. V*' 11.-. , . , entirely dependent on ihc patronoec of tKe 

^ In tl>c elevenfh and twelfth cefitutieft there is an extra- Church— swe C.A., ii, 41 , 
ordinarv' sHsence of secular objects —the anisaiu aceni m 
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Outside influences are few on the early period of the crosier ornament, but they show 
that this essentially Irish art circle was not averse to minor borrowings from Anglo- 
Saxon and Carolingian sources. Such an ability to adopt and transform exotic ele¬ 
ments was always a characteristic of the Columban school, and has been remarked on, 
not only in the great Evangeliar)^ but also on the sculptured crosses.' Opportunities 
for the necessar)' contacts with England and the continent were provided by the con¬ 
stant travels of the monks, and although the main stream of influence during the ninth 
century was outwards from Ireland,- there must have been a considerable amount of 
coming and going—<|uite enough to account for some new fashions finding their way 
in beside traditional themes. 

But the chief importance of this first period of the Kells crosier is its dating to the 
early tenth century providing for this period a major work in metal hitherto absent, 
and virtually constituting the ‘type' of the native Irish tenth-centurj' style. No one 
will deny that the Viking raids mark a falling-off in the elaborate techniques of the 
Vernacular period artists, and the centuries of war with the Norsemen show the dis¬ 
appearance of filigree and millefiori and a very rare use of enamels—and those of 
inferior quality. As pointed out by l^r. Henry ‘the efforts of the Irish artists were 
concentrated on the most lasting of all arts, that of card ing on stone'.^ But if the 
exquisite delicacy of the eighth- and early ninth-century’ metalw’ork had disappeared 
and the main achievements of the period ivere the monumental stone carvings, it must 
not be thought for a moment that there is a break in the native metalwork tradition. 
Changes in technique came about, some due to the instability of the times and some 
due to a change in fashion also visible on the sculptured monuments. 

The ninth- and tenth-century brooches of Hiberno-Viking type (e.g, C.A., pi. 39) 
do not come into the story as they are of undoubted Scandinavian inspiration and 
stand apart from the native style. The northern influences which characterize these 
brooches did not make themselves fell on ecdesiaslicai art until after about 1000, when 
they affect and transform the native style in sculpture and metalwork. An increase in 
the use of silver which first becomes apparent on the native metalwork of the ninth 
century is perhaps due to Viking influence, but whether this metal w’as brought from 
abroad by Viking merchants or obtained from native mines is a matter for conjecture.'* 

In discussing the ornament of the crosier we have remarked on the tendency to 
divide up surfaces into panels, as distinct from the wandering over-all character of the 
earlier art. A passible source for this fashion is the Trew’hiddle style of southern 
England, but it is significant that a similar development is visible on the crosses of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Although this panel arrangement continued to be used in 
metalwork until the twelfth century, as, for example, on the Lismore crosier, the borders 
become much more unobtrusive and cease to give the impression of frames for por¬ 
trait-animals or a specific interlace design. Bold panelling also tends to fade out on 
the crosses from the eleventh century on. 

The absence of chip-carving, hatching, and of the fine filigree work of the eighth 

’ Irish pp. j+ilT. find p. 175, m the XatiaTuil MuKum', RRJ.A., xlii (i93S)t iSo fT. 

^ Jhid., pp. 157 tt* ^ p. 16*. d[$c\i£sc3 the irmuer in coniicxton with Viking silver 

‘ 6 Rfnrdiin, * Recent Acqubiliuw From Co. I>onegal onumaitA. 
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century is consistent with the development of sculpture where a bolder, more clear- 
cut design in flat car\dng takes the place of the former minute intricacy, "^renth- 
century metalwork as we now define it has firmness and verve in the animal ornament 
and depends for its effect on the imaginative and skilful arrangement of the animal 
bodies and their lively and cheerful personality rather than in exquisite delicacy of 
embellishment pursued to infinite lengths. Filigree work returned in the eleventli 
century^ e.g. on the Inlsfallen crosier {though not in the perfection of the earlier tech¬ 
nique) but is quite foreign to the tenth-century style,' where coating with silver as on 
the Kells crosier or gold as on St, McFs is the sole method of enriching the original 
casting. Some of the interlacing panels on the crosier show an astonishing incompe¬ 
tency, and this degeneration in interlacing is a feature of the style which is even more 
pronounced on St. Mel’s crosier (pi. xlii, a). 

There is thus certainly a change in character and to some extent a decline in execu¬ 
tion, but there is far from a cessation in metalworking in the late ninth and tenth 
centuries. The ‘hiatus’ which appeared to exist between the products of etghth- 
century virtuosity and the great revival of effort in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
has now very much less rcalitj’. For together with the Kells shrine this tenth-century 
style must include related works such as St. Dympna's crosier and St. Mel’s, indubit¬ 
ably of the same family though of a lesser degree of excellence, and also fairly certainly 
a portion of St. Molaise’s shrine. Add to these the broaches we have mentioned in 
dealing with the ornament and there is a respectable body of material.^ This is only 
reasonable, for if all native metalworking disappeared, from whence came the basis of 
the later styles ? It may he argued that native art survived on stone-carvings but the 
very function of tlie crosses of this period—that of illustrating the scriptures—inevit¬ 
ably separated their style from that of metal and their ornamental panels, though they 
have elements in common with those on metalwork, follow a somewhat different 
fashion. Despite the strong Scandinavian accent in the products of the t\velfth- 
century Renaissance there is much that is native and traditional—^in direct descent 
from Vernacular art. Our tenth-century style provides the necessary link. 

The form of the animal heads which gives so much of its character to this gallery of 
fantastic beasts has been discussed above. The native origin w'hich has been argued 
there for this type of curling-jawed creature is of importance in connexion with this 
continuity- As we have seen, this type of animal head already existed in eighth-centuty 
Irish metalwork and penetrated to Scandinavia to form one of the characteristics of 
the Jellinge beast. More important for the present question is that it lived on in 
Ireland, becoming a fundamental element in this tenth-century style and continuing in 
logical development into the eleventh and tw'elfth centuries, where it occurs on the 
Inisfallcn and Lismore crosiers. On these and other later works, however, the animal 
heads have more variety and sometimes exhibit the snout-lappet iff Scandinavian 
inspiration. 

' Filigree paneb Mcur on St, MolaUc’s shrine hot are slderably later than out example. The unique character 
quite independent of the animal pattenu and are pmbahly of iv; nmimenl, some of which is Norse mHuencccI and 
later. similar to that on the Manx emsstea, demands f(>r it separ- 

’ The Prosperous Crosier (C.d., pis. 73, 5 and 74) ate consideration, 
almost certainly bebngs to the tenth centuiy though con* 
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Thus we see that the tradition of metalworking continued during the late ninth and 
tenth centuries in Ireland. For the most part it lived on, on a minor scale, on brooches 
and less lavish ecclesiastical works, but when the occasion demanded it the artists of the 
time were capable of a major work of great richness and variety as witnessed by the 
early part of the Kells crosier. Even before the addition of the outer crook casing, 
crest, and the present collar-knop the crosier must have been a splendid object, whose 
effect was achieved by the grace and restraint of the general design, punctuated by the 
varied patterns of the knops, the many facets of which displayed a rich intermingling 
of silver and golden-bronze. 

A word must be said of the shape of the Kells crosier which conforms to the usual 
type characteristic of the Early Irish church, and which Is quite distinct from the 
continental form. As is well known, this difference is due to the fact that these Irish 
crosiers were first and foremost shrines containing the wooden staffs of early saints, 
although they were also used as symbols of episcopal authority.’ The custom of en¬ 
shrining the staffs of ecclesiastics goes back to an early date in the Irish church and is 
evidenced by some few surviving fragments of eighth-centur>' crosiers^ as well as by 
accounts in the literature,^ Their importance as part of the insignia of ecclesiastics 
is clear from the numerous representations of figures carrying these shrines {some¬ 
times also with book'shrines and bells) which occur on stone-carvings, metalwork, 
and manuscripts of the Early Christian period.-’ The peculiarly Irish type of crosier 
continued to be made until the twelfth century' to which time dates one of the most 
elaborate examples—the Lismore crosier, but the eleventh and twelfth centuries w'ere 
to a great extent periods of re-enshrining when old and damaged shrines were replaced 
by new w-orkmanship, a fact which partly accounts for the small number available 
from the earlier centuries. Although no example of a continental-type crosier dating 
before about the late twelfth or early thirteenth century is known from Ireland, 
evidence of their introduction is to be seen on some representations of an earlier date. 
I’he figure on the drop of the Irish-ty'pe Clonmacnoise crosier, whose decoration 
dates it to the late eleventh century, carried a crosier of the continental crook type,* 
indicating that although staff-shrines continued to be venerated at this time they had 
been replaced as episcopal symbols of authority by the richly ornamented pastoral 
crook—no longer a shrine. The latter ty pe is also depicted on the base of the eleventh- 
cross at Dysert O'Dca.^ It is of interest to note that St. Mel s croster, w hich, 
as we have seen, is closely related to period I of the Kells shrine, has on the drop 
a figure holding a crosier, this time, however, of the native Irish form,’ 

The great outburst of readornment and re-enshrinement of reliquaries, which took 
place in the eleventh century', was responsible, as we have seen, for the work on the 
second period of the Kells crosier. The lavish and beautifully executed collar-knop 
with its exotic foliage pattern is indicative of the trends in Irish metalwork in the first 


* See it, 57 for a fuU di&cus£sion of the: Irbh type 
of crosicT. 

- Irish Art, p. 116 and C./l., ph 9^, 3^ 

3 I^largaret Stokes^ ap, p* 83 for reference (toju the 
Uook of Armagh To tfishrincmcnt of ssajnfs 

* Aheimy crosa, Wanagher Miiircdadrs cn>&i 
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decades after looo. Here we see howj with the decline in their political power, the 
\ikings begin to assume artistic sway and succeed for the first time in penetrating 
through the barriers of religious prejudice, to influence the hitherto strictly closed 
realm of ecclesiastical art. At the same period a similar influence is seen on sculpture, 
and we may repeat what Dr. Henry lias said of the contemporary carvings—‘I>es 
emprunts a 1 art scandinav’e sent plus curieux encore . . , L’art irlandais pendant les 
IX" et X‘ siMes semble n'avoir rien empruntd a Tart scandinave et s’etre cantonne soil 
dans des modeles traditioncls, soit dans Timitation d'teuvres caroljngtcniies, Ce n'est 
que tres tard qu'apres avoir pr^te il commence a emprunter a son tour/' The crosier 
knop is one of the best examples of this borrowing. But, as we have seen, the Scandi¬ 
navian pattern is not the only element in the collar-knop decoration, and here as on 
other works of the period vve find details and motifs derived undeniably from the 
ornament of the north, but still side by side with the native forms. 

At a later stage native and foreign elements were to become inextricably mixed. 
And perhaps it is the fact that the collar-knop belongs to the transitional stage that 
accounts for the particular charm and success of the ornament. For here there is no 
foreign style of animal-ornament to clash with the earlier work on the shrine, but 
rather a new motif introduced w’ith the utmost delicacy and incorporating in its 
scheme animal patterns still native and traditional, even'if lacking the liveliness of 
those on the other knops. Silver foil is missing from the panels of this knop, but an 
even more sumptuous effect is obtained by the use of niello and silver inlay and the 
deeply cut character of the design. ' 

The ornament of the cresting raises quite different problems, and we are here pre¬ 
sented with the rather extraordinary spectacle of the eleventh-century artisan making 
a deliberate^ copy of an archaic pattern. \\ here was his model, to what did he owe his 
inspiration/ All that can be postulated is the existence in the monastery, either on 
manuscript or on metal, of a design from the Vernacular period which the later crafts¬ 
man adapted with unusual audacity to the work of readorning the crosier. Openwork 
crestings of birds or animals are common—the Prosperous crosier has a row of ducks 
—but the closest afiinitics of the pattern on the Kells shrine are undeniably with 
eighth-centiirt' ornament. In other respects, the outer crook casing, crest, and reli¬ 
quary-box^ are splendid examples of early-cleventh-centuiy^ style, the refinement of 
the artist's taste being particularly noticeable in the restramt of the unornamented 
silver crook casing which acts as a foil for the collar-knop and cresting. This and 
the Prosperous crosier arc the only examples known with unomamented crooks, and 
it is singularly fortunate that the outer covering should have been added to the Kells 
crosier at a period when the metalworker was still alive to the power of simplicity and not 
impeUed by excess of zeal to burden the crook with a meaningless jumble of ornament 

'Phough added at a still later period the graceful tapering foot with its ornament of 
silver inlay fits in equally well with the decorative scheme. The general effect is 
e.xceedingly pleasing to the eye and it is a tribute to the skill of successive generations 
of artists that the crosier as it now stands, although a product of several periods is an 
artistic whole. ’ 

* U Sfalpturf IrhiMst, p. 185, ^ Added lo contain additiiainiU relics which were, however, lost or stolen. 
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The study of this single object has ltd to a wide range of inquirj*^ in different fields, 
and as an archaeological document it demonstrates in itself a considerable chapter in 
Irish history—^a chapter recording many terrors, but when, nevertheless, the artists of 
the time pursued their traditional occupations, ceaselessly evolving and elaborating 
patterns and techniques and lavishing their genius on objects of piety. That the 
valued products of their workshops were subject to theft and destruction is shown by 
the damage done to the crosier, and the broken and defaced shrine suggests a whole 
history of sudden onslaught, death, and fire and pillage. The recovery after these 
waves of terror is equally apparent in the care and beauty of the later repairs, enhanced 
by borrowings from the art of the invaders whose power w'as now broken. And so this 
product of the early middle ages, adorned with patient care for the glory of God and to 
honour the relics of a saint, in a monastic workshop, has survK'ed to evoke the admira- 
tion of succeeding generations. 

But apart from its value as an historical document and its important role in the art 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries in Ireland, the Kelts crosier demands attention for 
its own sake, as a work of art, eminently satisfying in general aspect, and, in the details 
of its varied ornament, a constant source of interest and delight. 
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Medieval Copper Champleve Enamelled Images of the 

Virgin and Child' 

By Dr. W. L. HILDBURGH, F.S.A. 

I N the group of images in tlie round with which this study is primarily concerned, 
the Virgin Mary is represented enthroned and holding the Child Christ on her 
left knee. He usually is seated, but sometimes stands. Two distinct methods of 
construction appear in these images* in one, a canned wooden core is overlaid with 
thin, but stiffish, sheets of copper shaped to conform closely to the surface of the 
carving; in the other, the image is constituted of stout sheets of copper beaten into 
shape and is hollow. It may he presumed that the craftsmen who made these images 
were heirs respectively of two separate traditions—one, that of sheathing a wooden 
core with metal; the other, that of applying metal figures in relief upon a champleve 
enamelled surface. The images of both types are enriched with champleve enamels. 
Perhaps some of the wooden-cored ones were sheathed to keep them from disintegra¬ 
tion through decay or the ravages of worms, because of the special veneration in which 
they \vere currently held, but there are a number w^hose cores look to have been car\'ed 
with an immediate view to employment as foundations for their present metallic 
casings. Most of the images, whether cored or coreless, would seem to have been 
made in the same region, and conceivably by one lot of workshops fairly closely 
associated with each other. 

These objects have, with but few exceptions, consistently been attributed to the 
copper-working craftsmen of Limoges or of its immediate vicinity, 1, however, am 
very strongly inclined to believe that much of our present available evidence (ad¬ 
mittedly all circumstantial) points to »Spain—perhaps to one or two particular regions 
of Spain — as their source, rather than to any region of her northern neighbour. 

The Madonna-image reproduced in pi. XLlll a (front), b (back), pi. XLiv b (side), and 
c, d (details), may well ser\-e as an introduction to our discussion of its type. Itself a 
distinguished representative of the copper-sheathed Madonna-images, it is on the one 
hand closely associable w'ith a number of other Madonnas very similar in style and in 
details, constructed in the same way and of about the same size; and on the other 

• li is pleasant to tocord htre the courtesy, from institu- associated with art in S^n and for permission to re pm- 
lions as well as frofn perwns IndividiiuUyp vtith which tny duce many prints fiom its negatives. And thatp furthcTp 
requests for information in mnnexinn with th^^ present I should here grmicfuUy acknowledge iMf. C. C, Oman s 
memair invariahly have been granted. 1 feel diat in this long-maintained interest in the prepiration of my irate- 
prcfatoiy^ note T should, in addkiuh, express in more rial ; the valuable commems of Mme M.-M. E. Gauthier, 
genci^ thain tJiDse of thespccifit iickfiowledgemcnts LJhrarian of the Liimog^ Municipal Library; 

tn the Tcltvant paili of my text, my^ appreciation of ihu asssaumcc afforded me in obtaining descriptive or hifitorical 
exceptional fadliiiea* for "the hanllling and the dose information antl/or photographs by M. Pierre Verkt, of 
cxamLnation of objects in their care, given me by the the Musm du Louvre, by Mn JJ. Rorimer, of the Metro- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Victoria and .Albert politan MuBcum, by Professor VV, F, Siohlnnan, of Pnnc&- 
Museump the dc Clunyp the Swedish National ton Oniveraitv*, by Dr, Ollc K^trom, of the btatena 

tlisloricat Museum, and the Wallace Collection; and to Hisioriska Museum, by Profe^r j. Camdn Aznarp of 
the In&iiruto Araatlter both for opening freely to my Aiadrid, and by Sefior J* Gudiol i Rican and Senor J. 
inaction its great archive of photographs of objects Ainaud, of Barcelona. 
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with a number of the, usually considerably smaller, hollow Madonnas fashioned from 
stout copper sheets. A chain of such sinnilarities, direct or implicit, contributes further 
support for the hj'potbesis that all the Madonna-images of our group emanated from 
a few workshops which were, in some way or \vays, in touch with each other, in order 
to distinguish the Madonna of pis. xliit, a, b\ XLtv, a-d from the others of which I 
shall have occasion to speak, I shall refer to it, for convenience and because it is at 
present {on loan) in the Victoria and Albert Museum, as the ‘London’ one. 

What little histotj^ 1 have been able to find attached to it carries us no farther tlian 
the last quarter of the nineteenth ccntur>\ In 1886 it was recorded as then in the 
collection of Baron de Setiliere;* although Huici and Jiiaristi, writing in 1929, refer 
to it" as being (or having been) in the ‘Coleccidn Durand’, I have been unable to find 
connnnation for their statement. About 1930 it was bought, somewhere—presumably 
cither Rome or Brussels—on the Continent, by an English private collector, and it 
remained tn possession of his family until sold in 1950 to its present owner. 

Our Lady is shown fully frontal' and the Child minutely divergent from frontal. 
Her right arm is hent upward from the elbow and slightly inward, with the fingers 
holding a short tube intended to admit the end of the stem of something; her left 
hand is against the Child’s left thigh. The Child, in a simple garment falling to His 
feet, has His right hand lifted in benediction and Mis left under the front edge of a 
hook. A large rectangular cavity, to contain a relic, opens into the back of the throne. 
The maximum height of the object is 5^*5 > that of our Ladv to the apex of her 

crown, 46-5 cm.; the maximum width of the base is 20 cm. The wWden core has been 
sheathed, except beneath its base, with thin sheets of copper, skilfully modelled to 
conform to the cani ing and held in place by small pins. The edges of the sheets so 
overlap that it has been impracticable to expose enough of the core to confirm decisively 
whether or not it had been painted before lieing sheathed. Part of the w^ood, beneath 
one of the enamelled plaques encasing the throne, was at some time so injured by 
wortTi as to need replacing, and there are w'orm-holes just below the edge of our 
Lady’s crown. The copper sheathing still retains much of its original gilding. Parts 
of the sheathing of the figures were attentively engraved r the Virgin’s long tresses and 
the Child s shorter ones with lines of dots produced by a roulette; the eyebrows just 
ivithin the orbits, and, oddly, the Virgin’s lashes by delicate lines just w'ithin the lids 
(compare pp. 119,120,135, infra), but seemingly not the pupils. It should be remarked 
that the eyes show no trace of surface enamelling, nor of inserted vitreous eyeballs. 
The fur lining of her cloak is indicated hy a pattern corresponding to the heraldic 
vdr; and further engraving represents her girdle and the embroidery of her slioes. 
At the neck of her close-fitting garment is a brooch set with a (presumably modem) 
turquoise-coloured cabochon. ' ^ 

It is questionable whether the present crowns, both easily removable, are the ones 
Our Lady s (seep). XLIV, (?) is elaborately adorned with applied 
filigree and with cabochons of stone or of glass; the filigree is of a type which, although 


^ Cf. EdUHrd Gamifrr, ffkfmrr df in JWmr ft 
df f^midUrnt, l^ours, pp. 4;J4 f. 

‘ S. Huid and V. Jimri&ti, h'i Snntuarw df San Mt^uri 


Jr Kwlsh (Navarra) ysanfahh CFtnaliado, Madrid, 1925, 
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more commonly associated with metalwork of northern origin than with that of 
southern, is present also on the garments of the fine silver-sheathed image of the 
Virgin and Child in the Sacristy of Toledo Cathedral,' at the end of one of the sleeves 
of the Child; on the residual thirteenth-century silver sheathing of the hvelfth-century 
wooden ‘Nuestra Seiiora de la Majestad' in Astorga Cathedral;- on the magnificent 
Reliquary of the True Cross in that same Cathedral;^ and on the well-known tw^elfth- 
century repousse silver binding for a hook of the Gospels in Roncesvalles (Navarre) 
Collegiate Church.+ 

The leafy filigree set with small cabochons, round the base just below our Lady’s 
feet (see pi. XLtv, d), exceptional in association with a Madonna-image such as ours, is 
of a sort® produced, at least in the North, presumably about the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century^; that is, in a period somew^hat earlier than one to which we should 
expect to assign the present image. Similar leafj'^ filigree appears on a number of 
objects of Mosan origin ; c,g, on the Victoria and .Albert Museum's well-known cross 
(no. 244-1874), attributed to about the second quarter of the thirteenth centurv, one 
of wliose faces is covered with filigree of the kind. Tiny leaves and flowers, stamped 
from thin metal (in the present case copper,* silvered before gilding; in that of the 
Museum’s cross, silver-gilt), are soldered to slender w’ircs representing vine-stems, 
and these in turn are soldered to a hacking formed of a series of open flat spirals of 
stout ware. The band of filigree is in several short sections, all of the same width, bent 
so as to fit round the angles of the base; because of Its sectional construction, we must 
hesitate in using it to help date the image's other metalwork. I am inclined, in the 
circumstances, to think it probable that the leafy filigree, whether or not made especi¬ 
ally for its present situation, replaces an original band inscribed (presumably in 
enamel) with the Angelic Salutation. The part of the base below the band of leafy 
filigree is sheathed with thin copper engraved with a network of lines enclosing simple 
punchmarks. 

Our Lady's throne is sheathed with stout plates of copper and has a vertical copper 
rod at each comer, ft is capped by a stout copper cresting pierced by keyhole-shaped 
openings- The two front plates, whose outward edges arc straight but whose inward 
edges are shaped to conform to the outlines of the Virgin’s garments, are champleve 


^ J* Gudiii] (RicBift)^ in Pmtura t Inni^hirn^i ramrintra 
[vol. %i of An by W* W. S. Cook and Jost? 

Gudiol Ttfcatt, Madrid, 1950, fig. 441 (wmngly numbered 
440 p cf* emtht), Coiuxmin^ this irrage Gudiol (p. 

that Its metaiu'ork can be Toledan and cnntcmpnr^r)^ 
with iht carving of tlie wood^—wlueh he take* tn have been 
done about the year tioo. 

" Manuel Cdmcz-Murtnu* Catniogf? 4k 

Espufia: Pnyrinctti Ar /j-rSfl Madrid^ i9£5-fip 

fig. 490 and p. 316i [Maria Elena GomcK-^MurtnOp Mif 
joyas dft Arte Etpanof^ Barcelona, 1947, vol. i (Anti^edad 
y Edrtd Media), pi- ^39 and p, T411; (ludioh ep. fig. 41S 
and p* 376, 

* Oifdfqgo moftummiai: /.rdn, figs. 50 S, 509 , and p. 334 ; 
Mil joy m, pU 279. 

^ Ekrtau?£p Ktpc^tlatm Rtfrnitpfah'it dr 
Sarugos^ and Madrid, 1910, pL 73 and p* 239: J* J* 


Mapquet dc VasaeJotp in Gazette dn Eenux-Arh, 1S97, 
pp. 20S IT. f>f this object Bertau^ saya; *11 est impossible 
de decider si cette pt^c a lite executes au Nasrarre, ou, 
cumme des pieces plus ncccntcs du tr^r dc RoncevauXj 
dans Ja Midi dc Ja France.^ 

* For miidi on sinriilar filigree, cf. I [. P. xVtitchdl, *Some 
HVorks by the Goldsmiths of Oignics^ in Burittigtm 
Mugazim, xxxix {1911], pp- 158, 163, 273 279, with 

pk. jv-vt. 

^ A croKier-hcadp in the British Museum^ is adorued 
with similar, hut somewhat coarser, filigree whmo (caves 
are of cupper-gilt. Cf. British Museatn: Guidf to the 
Afediijrai Aniiquttin, Lun<bn, 1914, pL iv; Sfr Hrrctiln 
Read: A THhute, London, 1921, pL xiiip Brother Hugo, 
of OignieSp tu whom this Cfoaet’^head has been attributed, 
died in 1233. 
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enamelled with tiers of little arches of lightish blue with white interiors. The curved 
plate to our Lady’s left (pL XLlv, b) carries a reserved image of the Virgin Annunciate 
in a ground of lightish blue enamel having a somewhat greyish tinge; she is nimbed 
with light blue edged with white and stands beneath a Gothic arch, partly filled with 
red enamel; surmounted by towers; round her arc scrolls (in reserve) which in some 
cases end in fleurons whose granular red centres are enclosed within light blue edged 
with white. On the opposite side of the throne the corresponding plaque {pi. XLl v, r) 
presents Gabriel, in reserve in a ground of a blue slightly deeper than the blue round 
Mar}^, which is in pan occupied by scrolls in reserve and in part by a vertical line of 
coloured discs of divers sizes. Each of those discs has an edge and a centre of metal; in 
most of them the enclosed enamels are wavy-edged. The order of their colours varies: 
otUward from the centre we have red, light green, yellow-; light blue, white; light 
green yellow; red, light blue, white; red, greyish blue, light blue, white; light green, 
white; red, whitish blue, white. The plate at the hack displays simple scrolls, in 
reserve in a ground of a blue like the blue round Mary, conforming perfectly to the 
rectangular opening of the relic-cavity; the present door is a replacement, presumably 
recent, cast in bronze and gilt, perhaps inspired by the pattern of the original door’ 
and representing the lily-plant usual in Annunciation scenes. Each of the four posts 
at the throne’s corners is engraved vertically with a line of ill-shaped little circles. 

The covering of a piece of carved wood with thin metal was common both in 
Trance and in Spain from the twelfth century into the fourteenth. The following may 
be cited as examples of metal-sheathed wooden images, of our Lady seated and holding 
the Child, w'ith which may be compared the Madonna illustrated in pis. XLttt, a, 
XLiv, a-d. In Spain, cased in silver, Madonnas at Astorga,- Pamplona,^ Irache,"* 
Ujue,^ Sangiksa,* Toledo Cathedral (one in the Sacristyanother in the Treasur)'*), 
Seville,’ and Roncesvalles;'** and cased in copper at Hucsca*' and at Salamanca.'^ In 
France, cased in silver, Madonnas at Roc-.Amadour (Lot),'» Beaulieu (Correze),’'’ 
Orcival (Auvergne),'^ and Conques;*'’ and cased in copper at Breuil-au-fa (Haute- 
Vienne),’’ La Sauvetat,*'' and Soubrebost^’. It should be observed that in a number 
of the Spanish examples—c,g. those at Astorga, Pamplona, Irache, Ujue, Toledo, and 
Seville—the painted wood of the faces and the hands (and in some cases that of the 


* Cf. E, Rupin, l/Oiuvre dr Paris, iSgc-ss, 

p. 46^ p rtrening to tht back (not illiiatratcd) of the conekfift 
Madonna-imagic shown in fig* 518. 

= Cr. p, ri6p 11. 2 mpra. 

* Gudiolp fli.p fig. 2^1 and p* j53* 

^ Ibid., fig. 57*1 and p, 353. 

» Ibid., lig. 375 and p* 344. 

^ Mentioned by Bertaux, p- 347* t have not 

seen a picture of t'hia. 

■ Gudioh <*pr fig- 440 [wrongly numbered 441 ) and 
p. 3^^; Miljfiyas dfi Artr Espanoi, pL 317 (side view )* 

* Gudiol, Qp. cit., %* 441 (wrongly numbered 440) and 
p. 3 ff 9 . 

Ibid., ftg. 444 and p. 3S9. 

** Bertaux, op. cU., pp* 247 f* and pIp 76 (In colours), 

** Ricardo del Arco, Caiilhgn mnniwimiat dr E^tpoiia: 
Iluftco, Madrid, i94ip fig* 157; idrm, in 'Icciniilogla 
Mariana en la Frovincia dc Hucsca y in Museum, iij (1913)1 


PP’ 424 (front) and 425 (left side); Huict and Juaristi^ 
op. cit.^ fig. 37 (left side) and p. pp, 119 fF. 

.T/i/ joyus p » ,, p]* 275 (two views) and pp. 170 /*; 
Bertaux, op^ cit,^ pp+ 3J9 f* and pis. 105, ro6 {in caloura); 
Huiei and Juaristi, Ojp* rif,, fig, 38; injro,. pp. 137 
Rupm, op. £i/*. figs. 515, 516, and p. 465. 

** .ArthurGardner, ^frdu^ral Saiipttirrm France, Cam- 
briilgc.^ fig- 10 3nd p. 19; Joan Evans, Ciumoc Arf of 
iitr Rornnmst^ur 1950, fig. 27 with p, 27; Riipin, 

op. tit., figs. 133 and (fordetaiU) 15!, 134, and pp. gi-85. 

U Point, no. XXV (June, 1943), fig. 5, The present 
sl^tathing^ ^ring from the seventecnih century, is recorded 
as replacing an earl icf one, 

Cf. iafra, p, 149, 

Cf. in/ro^ pp, I 2 t fF. 

In/ra^ pp, t22 f. 

Infra, pp* 123 f. 
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Childfeet as well) has been left exposed. Madonna-images of carved wood sheathed 
with base metals other than copper—lead, tin, and lattcn or brass are mentioned—have 
been recorded from Spain,’ but they appear to be rare; indeed, I do not recall ever 
having seen one. Trens cites and illustrates (loc. cit. and fig. 383) a wooden Madonna, 
attributed to the eleventh century, covered with ‘cine*, in the junyent Collection at 
Barcelona, and mentions another similar, but 'cotnpletamenie aplasttido'^ in the V’^allin 
Collection there. In this connexion we may recall the famous image of Saintc Foj’^, at 
Conques,^ analogously cased in silver enriched with gems and with cloisonne enamels 
applied like gems; the numerous arm-reliquaries, of which Rupin says {op. «V., pp. 
481-6, with figs, 530-9) that they are almost always made of wood covered with 
sheets of Silver-gilt or of copper; and other things, such as the fifteenth-century head- 
reliquarj' of Saint Yrieix, of wood sheathed with silver parcel-gilt.’ 

.At Huesca, in the Convent of Santa Clara, is a Madonna-image w^hich in a number 
of ways so closely resembles the image reproduced in pis. XLiil, a, b\ XLiv, a-d (the 
‘London' Madonna) that we may w^cll believe that both %vere made in the same work¬ 
shop. This imaged (pi. xi.v, «, of wood sheathed with copper, is in height 50 cm. 
(as compared with the London image’s 51,5 cm,) and in width 20 cm. Our Lady is, as 
in the London image, frontal and with her left hand, in virtually the same position as 
in the London example, holding the Child on her left knee; her right hand, raised in 
almost precisely the same way as in that image, similarly holds a short tubular object; 
her garments are the same as in the London Madonna, but they are draped rather 
more like those in the Madonna (pi. XLVi, «, b), closely parallel and also presumably 
from the same workshop (cf. pp, 120 f,, fw/ra), in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It should be observed, however, that betw-een our Lady’s feet there lies a fold, in the 
form of a flattened ‘s’, virtually the same as the one of the London Madonna (cf. 
pi. XLiV, d). Her shoes arc shaped like the shoes of the London Madonna and of the 
one in the Metropolitan Museum (to w hich I shall hereinafter refer, for brevity and 
convenience, as the ‘Morgan’ Madonna); her hair is represented just as in those two 
Madonnas; and—because of its rarity' a particularly significant detail—her eyes have 
lashes (see pi. xlv, a), engraved in the metal, like those of the London Madonna. Her 
crow'n does not fit well, and looks to be of later date than the remainder of the work. 
The Child, too, is fully frontal; his book had just the same form and was held in just 
the same way as in the London Madonna, but it and the hand that held it, and His 
legs, have been broken through vertically so that a section of the wooden core is ex¬ 
posed ; His right hand is missing, and His crown as well. 

'Die Huesca Madonna’s throne is sheathed with five plates of stout copper adorned 
with champleve enamels; the cresting is of stout copper pierced by keyhole-shaped 
openings sunnounted by little arches like those along the top of the London cresting. 
I'he front of the throne was formerly faced w ith a pair of enamelled plates cut to fit the 
irregular spaces at the sides of our Lady’s garment, but one of these has disappeared; 
on the other are tiers of little arches similar to those of the front of the London 

‘ M. Trens, Maria: Icamigrqfia Je ia Virgtn en ie Artr ’ Cf. p. n8, «. n stifra. 

Efpttiiot, Madrid, 1947, p. fp58, ’ ni!gati%'«s of Foto Mas; reproduced by courtesy 

- Rupin, op. cit., pp. 6j ff. with figs, 113-16. of Inatituto ,\niatltcr de .Arte Itispanico, Barcelona. 

’ fig. 504. 
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Madonna's throne. The throne’s side-plates (cf. pL xr.v, b for the one on the left side) 
are bent in precisely the same way as those of the London image, and analogously have 
Mary and Gabriel under pointed arches and in fields of scrolls reserved in an enamelled 
ground, although there are some minor differences from the London plates. High in 
the back of the throne is a cavity, formerly closed by a small door. The throne’s 
plaques descend to the bottom of the back, and so suggest that they may have been 
rc-set at some time. Round the front of the base, where on the London Madonna 
there is a band of leafy filigree, is a band, composed of several panels, inscribed ave 
MAMA GRATIA PLENA in champleve enamelled letters. A similar band, with the 
same inscription, is at the very bottom (instead of just below our Lady’s feet) of the 
Morgan Madonna. That same Salutation, correspondingly enamelled, appears on 
some of the coreless copper images of the seated Virgin u ith the Child. 

A Madonna-image similar to the one still at Huesca is recorded as having left' 
Navarre, a few years prior to 1933, ‘on its way to a foreign collection’.' Presumably 
this image was neither the London Madonna nor the Morgan one. We shall see that 
the statement that the image was until recently in Navarre is significant. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s image of the Virgin and Child- (pL XLVI, a, b),^ 
to which I have referred above as the ‘Morgan’ Madonna, formed part of the superb 
collection gathered by Mr. John Pierpont Morgan and was among his son’s gifts to 
the Museum in 19*7* well known, having passed through the Beraudiere and 
Oppenheim Collections,-* and having been exhibited at Paris, in the Exposition Retro¬ 
spective, in 1900, It clearly seems to have been made in the same workshop as our 
London Madonna {pis. XLiii, b\ XLiv, a-d ) — it is similar in form and in construction, 
and closely similar in dimensions, being 43-5 cm. high (the difference in height, about 
8 cm,, being caused mainly by the absence of one element of the London image’s base) 
and 20 cm, wide. 1 he throne, hollowed from the back, is similarly covered with 
plaques of stout copper adorned with champleve enamels and surmounted by a crest¬ 
ing varying only in trivial details from that of the London throne. As the differences 
between the Morgan Madonna and the London one lie almost wholly in details of 
their copper sheathings, I think that it may reasonably be presumed that the wtwden 
cores were carved in the same workshop, even though the tw'o copper sheathings mav 
not have been from one hand. The similarities between the present Madonna and the 
Madonnas at London and at Huesca suggest that all three came from a workshop 
operating industrially. 

The Morgan Madonna holds, like the LontJon one, an empty' socket in the right 
hand. Our Lady’s face is almost the same as in the London image; though its eyes 
are more slil-like and have pupils and irises symbolized by engraved circles, they have, 
^ in the London and I luesca ones, tiny delicate lines to indicate lashes, and other 
lin<^ (within the orbits) for the eyebrows. The edging of her outer garment—which is, 
as in the London and Huesca images, lined with fur — is a series of little crosses 


' 'Otra pdrccicla uUd de Ndvarra liacc poros aTios, 
amino dt tina tofetcidn cxiranjirra.* Cf. V. Jttari«ti, 
ErmtsUts: cm eipeciat mtneion dr (os Qarcclnna, 

191^3, p. a ti. 

' Ac. IlO. 


’ Reproduced by couitoj: of the Mctropulitun Museum 
of Art, 

* L, Mtilinier, Catalt^ur CoUeetim du Rantn Albert 
Oppftthiim, Paris, 1904. no. 133. p!. i-XXi; Uuriii^tim 
Magasine, in (1906), p, 229, fig. 3,. 
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enclosed in lozenges; and the bottom of her inner garment is edged with pseudo-Cufic 
lettering. Her shoes are engraved to represent rich embroidery; on her breast is a 
brooch; her girdle has ornamentation very slightly sunken and painted with unpolished 
blue enamel of somewhat greyish tinge.* The Child, whose eyes are shown without 
pupils, is clothed in a tunic like that of the London Child, with ornamentation at neck 
and wrist. In His left hand He holds a book in almost precisely the same way as in 
the London image; His right arm is missing. 

The throne is in shape like the thrones of the London and Huesca Madonnas but, 
instead of the champleve enamels of those two images, it has thin copper sheathing 
on the front. Its side-pieces are bent in the same way as theirs and analogously 
adorned with champleve enamels; on each side-piece are two tiers of two Saints under 
Gothic arches, in reserve in a blue ground incorporating reserved scrolls. The plate 
at the back is omapiented with large scrolls reser\’ed in a blue ground, in this paralel- 
ing precisely the back plate of the London Madonna; its door shows St, Peter — who 
as guardian of a door is peculiarly appropriate^—in reserve in a field of reserved scrolls 
with some multicoloured fleurons. On the front of the throne are rods whose sides are 
engraved with a pattern like the one on the posts of the London Madonna's throne; 
their terminals, perhaps originally embellished, project above the upper edge of a 
cresting having keyhole-shaped apertures. Immediately below the met^lic sheathing 
of the image is a narrow space through which the wooden core may be seen; below 
this space is copper sheathing, marked more or less symmetrically with impressions 
of a very small punch; and at the bottom is a band, in several rectangular sections, 
inscribed—like the corresponding band of the Hucsca Madonna— ave maria 
GRATIA PLENA, in letters of red enamel in a metal ground of tiny dots between 
two horizontal lines of light blue enamel. 

In the church at Breuil-au-fa (Haute-Vienne), not far from Limoges, is an image 
of the Virgin and Child (pi, xi,vn, ay that can be associated with the three Madonna- 
images discussed above. It is of wood covered with sheets of gilded copper, in height 
46*8 cm,, virtually the same, allowing for its lower base, as the height of the Huesca 
Madonna and the London one. In attitudes and in garments (so far as one is able to 
compare them) it closely approaches the images of our pis, XLiii-XLVi, but its base is 
rounded in front like the base of the Madonna at La Sauvetat (cf. ifi/ra), instead of 
pentagonal, as in the Huesca, London, and Morgan Madonnas. '1 he photograph here- 
witit reproduced strongly suggests that some parts €>f the image have been incom¬ 
petently ‘restored’- Our Lady’s eyes arc white, with blue irises and black pupils; the 
Child's are black; Rupin says that tlie enamels are set like gems and held by a flattened 
rim, and that those for our Lady’s eyes look to be champleve, with the pupils in 
cloisonne.* In the London Madonna and the Morgan one the eyes are merely engraved, 

* Compare Texier’s dewription of engraved ahuca my use, ihc pnrsent phtnogmph. For u djagonat 

and ihr enamelled cult of the copper Madonna-image together with a description froimvhidi have been cxiraticd 
formerly at Valliire (Creuse)j cf. p. 123 infm. most of the particulars set out herewith, cf. Rupin, op. fit., 

* Compare the corelesa copper Madonna-imsgea of the fig. 522. . 

VcrmecTBch Cwlk-dion and the Musce Saint-Raymond at * My photagraphicprint suggests, rather, the pt^ibility 
Toulouse t cf. pp. 134, 136 in/ra. that they may be merely painted, on surtacca plain like 

> Reproduced by courtesy of (Tans Sibbelce. S have to tliose of the eyeballs of the London Madonna, 
thank Mmc M.-M, S. Gaotbicr for having ohtatned, for 
VOL. XCVI. 
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and in the Huesca one they look to be, as are both faces, painted. The eyebrows are 
in black enamel. 

Another image of the Virgin and Child, car^'ed from wood and sheathed with copper 
and with champleve enamels (pi. XLVii, e, d),' is in a church at La Sauvetat, in the 
Departement of Puy de Dome, which is separated from Haute-Vienne (in which lies 
Limoges) only by the Departement of Creuse. Although I’aliistre says (p. 503) that 
it ‘n‘a pas subi jusqu* ici de rcstauration serieuse', to me his photograph suggests a 
number of changes from the original composition; but his photograph is too small and 
too indistinct to indicate what changes, if any, were made in the figures themselves 
at the time of those alterations. 

Guelon gives the height of the complete object as 54 cm. As about 8-5 cm. of this 
is to be accounted for by the platform and its feet, the height of the image alone must 
be approximately 45 5 cm., which is almost precisely that of the London Madonna 
and hut little different from the heights of the Huesca, the Breuil-a\i-fa, and the 
Morgan images. It should be ol>ser\'ed that the platform is rounded in front, like the 
one of the Breuil-au-fa Madonna, and not pentagonal, like the platforms of the others. 
The basic iconography of the image parallels that of each of the other four: Virgin 
and Child are both completely frontal; the Child, seated on His mother's left knee, 
holds in His left hand a book and lifts His right in benediction; Mary, her right hand 
raised to the level of her girdle, holds a short tuber her garments are edged with a 
lozenge design, her mantle being lined with fur indicated by a pattern like the heraldic 
vair; her girdle which, as usual, has a hanging end, is, like that of the Morgan Madonna, 
enamelled blue; and the ej^osed fronts of her golden shoes are richly enamelled with a 
network of red lines enclosing blue quatrcfoils and a median band of green embellished 
with a scroll in reserve.^ Palustre’s photograph show^s the eyes of both Virgin and 
Child to be realistically rendered in colour ; but whether in enamel or in paint, I do 
not know. 

The throne is encased in plaques of copper, chajnpleve enamelled. On one side is a 
figure of St. l^eter (exceptionally represented as young, beardless, and tonsured) 
r^erved in (according to Guelon) a blue ground sown with fleurs-de-lis, and, like 
St, Paul, who stands on the opposite side of the throne, wearing shoes.^ St. Paul 
likewise is shown young and beardless, instead of mature, and with a thick head of hair 
instead of (as more usually) decidedly bald. At the back of the throne is a plaque 
(pi. xpui, d) in which is a large aperture provided with a hinged door; along its upper 
edge is a cresting closely resembling that of the throne of the Morgan Madonna (pL 
XLVI, b), 'I’he central part of the door is engrav ed with a figure of Gabriel (identifiable 
by its resemblance, save for the head turned backward, to the Huesca Gabriel [pi. 
XLV, AJ), with a red nimbus, in a ground sown with fleurs-de-lis reserved in a blue field! 

‘ Reproduced from ticKogravurcs in I.. Paliisirc's ‘La = Palustrc. op. at., p, 503. 

Vierge de La f^auvetat (Ptiy dc Dfinuc)', in liulK mmu^ * This is comntrj' to a rule of iconography, based on a 

menttil. xVm (iHSj). pp, 497-5'»4. whence cames my mcdievaHmerpnnBtron of Isniah iii, 7 jind iseltiom broken, 
inrormation concern)nj; ihc object. I.me drawing! aceom- 'J'he present caius may conceJvablv btivc somt hearing in 
pany AhM P.-F. Giieion’s account of the image, in hi! thequeation of where the made; cf.mvjlW,W'H/ 

Hutmrt de U Muvetal-KosjUte. t:iermont.Fcmind, iSSa, ,'ipamth Kttomeh. Oxford Uiiiv. Press. 1 iitb. p.'i t6 
pp. 17 If.; and Rupin's op. n/„ pp, 471 ff. 
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The most interesting feature of the plaque is the long inscription, in letters of blue 
enamel arranged in tiers separated by red lines, which tells us that Eudes de Montaigut, 
prior of the Auvergne province i^ltuiguc') of the Hospitallers of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, had the image made, to the honour of the Blessed Virgin Glorious, in the 
year 1319. That date, well into the fourteenth century, is somewhat unexpectedly late 
for an object of this nature. I am inclined to think that the image, despite its several 
close correspondences to the Madonna-images above discussed, may be a reversion 
to a form which had been devised perhaps some half-centur>^ or more earlier, rather 
than a late product of an unintermitted handicraft. There are, nevertheless, several 
minor differences from any of the images with which we have as yet had to do. 

Two other Madonna-images, likewise of enamelled copper, have been recorded by 
the Abbe Texier.’ One of these, at E^mvoutiers (which, like La Sauvetat, is in Haute- 
Vienne), he describes as having the Child seated on the Virgin's left knee, the gar¬ 
ments and the crown (?thc Child’s also) enriched with turquoises, the throne— 
hollow, so that it might serve as a reliquary^—engraved with a representation of the 
Annunciation, while enamelled fleurons ‘exactly like those which decorate the tomb of 
Prince Jean, son of Saint Louisare on the base.^ The second was, until sold about 
1850, in the church at Vallicrcs, in the adjacent Departement of Creuse; in general 
form it recalled the Eymioutiers image, and was ‘de la meme dimension'. Texicr says 
that the bodies of its two figures ^vere of copper *esiampe’ (here presumably meaning 
beaten into shape), with faces of silver treated in the same way. Our Lady’s robe, 
‘seme de fieurs de lis’, was edged with trefoils enclosed between interlacing ^tigzags, 
and her shtjes were decorated w-ith a network whose meshes enclosed tiny crosses, 
while at her right wrist was a cuff embellished with unpolished coloured enamel. Tiie 
casing of her throne was of copper champleve enamel, polished as usual, in a design of 
‘trois personnages ct un ange dobout’ framed under trilobed pointed arches; an 
enamelled inscription, ave mama gratia plena, in thirteenth-century lettering, pre¬ 
sumably indicates that Mary and Gabriel were two of the figures. Although Texier’s 
description leaves some doubt whether the image was of wood sheathed with copper, 
or a coreless copper one, I am inclined to think that it may have been the former. 

The church at Soubrebost (Creuse) has a Madonna-image, roughly can-ed from 
wood and covered with sheets of copper-gilt, which would seem to be related to the 
Madonnas above described. In the region it is known as 'La Vierge Dorec’." It is on 
a somewhat larger scale than the others, being 78 cm. in height. Both Virgin and 
Child are fnjntal. 'Phe latter, who is seated on the Virgin’s left knee, holds a book in 
His left hand and lifts His right in blessing, *An engraved and enamelled band at 

' Difiiontiairf d'tirfhVfW, Paris. 1857, s.v. ‘Images dc pL 20); A, Ucrooq, ‘Statue tk l« Vieree', in Mem. de ta 
la Saime Vieree*. fol. 1043. Sciencet i\tHuretlft et ^Irrheologu/iief de h 

- Prince lean died in 1248: his tomb is now at Saint- Cretar. sxJtm (1925). PP- 533 - 5 - Lacrow speiiks of tt as 
Penis. For some brief notes on ii sec Rupiti, t>p. dL, a curioiw example of a form which Brthier aMnbes m a 
ICQ f prototypCi thu (losi) Icnth-ccniurv' 'Vierpt u Or of Ckr* 

'this imace tms sold, soon after the middle of the montf it reM-mhles, however, in \Vf present siaie the 
nineteenth eeoiuTy, by the cure of Eymouikns. 1 dn not Madonna-images with which we have been above con- 
know where it, or the image then at VaUkres, may now be. cciticd rather than the Auvergne Madonnas, which have 
< Uf. Vitintegae of the Exhibition 'U Vierge dans PArt. the Child central on our Lady's lap. 

Frftn?ais’, in the Petit Palais, Paris, 1950, no. 220 (with 
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Mary’s neck, and an edging of fur (the heraldic vair), suggest that the original metal¬ 
work was executed by a competent craftsman, and that the image’s present relatively 
clumsy appearance follows from a remounting of the original sheathing on a later 
core—one unusual in that it lacks a relic-cavity. Round the base was, in red enamel of 
which traces remain, the Angelic Salutation, in a form more extended than usual on 
our Madonnas.’ The Catalogue points out that, although the image itself is in the 
tradition of Romanesque goldsmithing, the lettering of the inscription and the red 
enamel in which it is executed indicate a date in the second half of the thirteenth 
centur\% 

Formerly in the ancient church of Moussac-sur-Vienne and now in the Musee de 
Cluny is a Madonna-image, *La Viei^e de Moussac’ (pi. XLVli, h) - of exceptional 
interest, both because it was until recently in a church in the Limousin and because, 
although technically it belongs to the group of corelcss copper Madonna-images, so 
many of its details parallel closely details of the members of the group having wooden 
cores that 1 think we may accept it as in some way constituting a link between the two 
grovips.^ The figure of our Lady, her throne, and the shallow' stand upon w-hich that 
throne is set, are made of stout copper sheet, much of whose original gilding still 
survives; there is no core of any sort. The full height of the object is 45 5 cm.; that of 
the imap alone approximately 39 5 cm. As is usual in Madonnas of its type, the seated 
Virgin is completely frontal; two holes in her left knee show' where the Child (pre¬ 
sumably also frontal) originally was seated. In her right hand she holds, almost 
\crticat, the usual (in this type) short tube of small diameter. Her face is somewhat 
more sc\ere than is usual in Madonna-images of the kind.^ Her eyes arc shaped like 
elongated almonds, with iris and pupil engraved as a circle round a dot at the centre; 
they lack any trace of enamel, 

The figure of our Lady, about 35-5 cm. from its Iowxt edge to the top of its liead 
(crow'ned, it W'as even taller), is constructed of tw’o thick sheets of copper separately 
w’orked, fastened together by an iron rod extending across the interior; the edges of 
the two portions fit precisely along a vertical plane slightly back of the front of the 
throne. The front portion has been embossed in ver\' high {virtually full) relief; the 
rear one in a relief somewhat flatter. It seems clear that the two portions were made 
at the same time, and presumably by the same craftsman. The hands are reasonably 
well model led, with knuckles and nails clearly marked; they look as though perhaps 
cast separately and worked over before being attached to the embossed piece forming 
the front; they seem not to be hollow, and pretty certainly they were not made (as 
were those of the ‘Vtrgen de la Vega’ (pis. [,iv, a, h ; lv. a, c) from thick sheet cut and 


' (.Irjtving of this shows scpiration nf tlic 

wrirds by three dots set vertically a feature somewhat 
uncommon in French champlcvc enamels, hut to be 
observed in s number of enamels fand other thin^) which 
1 liavc reasons fer believing to he of Spanish origin, 

^ Reproduced by courtesy of the Musee dc Cluny and 
of-M. Pierre Verlel, to whom I am indebted both fur the 
present photo^ph and for opportunity to mahe u tninutc 
examindtion of the ‘Vier]ge’, 'ITie image was showm at 
Litnagca. m 194K. no. 1 ti, p). XIH (ef. p. 143, n. 7, m/rfi). 


For a description of it, with two pistes (otic of the front, in 
gold; the other tn line and ctihmrs, of the bach nf the 
throne), see de ] jonguemar's 'Ij Werge de Mtius6a:-sur- 
Viciine', in XHm. dr ta Site, des r'lntit/uatr-fj df rOutal, 
X S., ii (187S •<;), pp. 495-8. 

• Contpare the severe countenatiec of our I jidy in some 
ofthe w'oodcn .Madonnadmages in Navarre and in .-\ragon, 
reproduced by C^udiul in e.g, those of his 

353-359.368,371, 38a. 
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hent into shape {cf. p, 137 mfra). The front edge has only three sides instead of, as in 
most of the images of the wooden-cored group, five* The figure of the Child seems to 
have been made for some other situation. 

The throne is built up of several pieces of stout copper sheet, and is hexagonal in 
horjKontal section. It is shallow in comparison with its width, being only about 8 cm. 
from front to back; and of those 8 cm, only about 6 cm. are covered by the figure of 
our Lady. It is surmounted by a cresting of stout copper, pierced by keyhole-shaped 
openings and engraved w’ith small lozenges each of which encloses a cross with pointed 
ends. This cresting, which is le\'e! across the back of the throne, along its sides slopes 
very slightly towards the front. The front of the throne is engraved tvith tiers of little 
arches, closely paralleling those executed in enamel on the thrones of the Huesca and 
London Madonna-images, and in engraving on the cored Madonna at Breuil-au-fa 
and the smaller corelcss images in the Wallace Collection (pi. Lin, i)and the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art (no. 17,190, 348; cf. pi. LMI, c, d). At each front corner is a 
vertical strip, of thick copper engraved with an undulating line having a dot "within 
each undulation, corresponding to the vertical rods at the corners of the thrones of the 
w'oodcn-cored Madonna-images. In the middle of the back is an opening, whose door 
is missing, with vertical sides and a rounded top; it is framed by enamel of lapis blue 
in which are rc^er\’ed scrolls and fieurons having blue centres and white rims. The 
two narrow wings, at an obtuse angle to the back and connecting it with the sides 
proper, resemble the back except In that their reserved scrolls lack fleurons. A repre¬ 
sentation of the Annunciation is, as on many of the enamelled copper Madonna- 
images, divided between the tw 0 sides; its figures are reserved in grounds of lapis 
blue, each under a red-filled trilobate arch surrounded by turquoise blue and having 
the two halves of a dimidiated tow^er set on the outer curves of the arch, with pieces 
of scrolls reserved in the enamelled ground. Both Mary' and Gabriel face the front 
of the throne, she at the left side of the enthroned figure, he at the right side. 

The stand (which looks to have been, as usual, made specially for the image now set 
upon it) has four short legs, eacli with a mask engraved on its shoulder, as is usual on 
the legs of the stands of the coreless Madonna-images; its drooping edge is engraved 
with a continuous line of tangent semicircles. The lapis blue ground of its upper 
surface is broken up by scrolls in reserve and fleurons, some of the latter greyish blue 
with while rims, others with a red centre followed by green with a yellow rim, and 
some in w'hich the colour-dispositions of the t^vo simpler kinds are combined. 

It will have been observ'ed that, in addition to the several parallels to the copper- 
sheathed wooden Madonnas pointed out above—in the general iconography of the 
figure of our Lady, in details of her garments, in the pattern of the plaques on the 
front of her throne, in the designs of the figured panels on the sides of the throne and 
in the delineations of their personages—the position of the Moussac Madonna’s right 
hand is almost the same as it is in the Morgan and Breuil-au-fa Madonnas, the decora¬ 
tive pattern on her girdle is virtually the same as on the London and Breuil-au-fa ones 
and that on the border of her robe almost identical with that of the Morgan Madonna, 
the way in which her eyes are represented is very' like that in the Morgan Madonna 
and (save for the absence of lashes and the presence of irises and pupils) that in the 
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London Madonna, and, finally, that the height of the image by itself is about the same, 
within a very few centimeters, as the corresponding heights (i.e. from the soles of their 
feet to the summits of their heads) of several of the sheathed Madonnas, The parallel¬ 
ing of a number of various small details, of not only one such image but of several, would 
appear clearly to intimate that the maker of the ‘Vierge de Moussac^ was no isolated 
copyist eclectically repeating features of such Madonna-images as casually had 
attracted his notice, but was a craftsman embodying in his work forms and patterns 
current in the place where he practised his craft; that is, that the Moussac Madonna 
(as presumably at least some of the coreless copper images with which we shall iater 
have to do) was produced in one of the workshops where ware made such woO'den- 
cored Madonna-images as those discussed above. I surmise that the industrial pro¬ 
duction of meial-sheathed Madonna-images preceded the production of those, such 
as the Moussac Madonna, wholly metallic, because there still exist copper-sheathed 
wooden Madonnas which appear fairly certainly to antedate most, if not indeed all, of 
the coreless ones. Furtliermore, the character of the copper coreless Madonnas~to 
w'hich 1 shall refer in detail below—seems to me decidedly to suggest that they were 
indeed based on the copper-sheathed wooden ones. T think that these several con¬ 
siderations very reasonably lead to an inference, important if sound, that the industrial 
manufacture of the enamelled copper corclcss Madonna-images was carried on in the 
same towns, and perhaps in the same workshops, as those where the copper-sheathed 
ones were being (or at least had been) made. 

In the Treasury' at Loreto is a copper Madonna-image, so similar to ‘La Vierge dc 
Moussac’ that 1 think the two objects must be fairly closely related; but my informa¬ 
tion concerning it is unfortunately deficient. The descriptions' which I have been 
able to consult do not give either the dimensions of the object or state whether it is 
corclcss (which I suspect it to be) or of wood sheathed with copper, and their accom¬ 
panying illustrations are not sufficiently clear to give small details. It has been en¬ 
riched (at an unknown date, presumably since its coming to Loreto) by the addition of 
nimbi embellished with applied filigree and of two abbreviated inscriptions in Greek 
lettering {iV (Jr, and jC xc Mi? OY), and by a small baldaquin of metal. There are 
notable similarities to the Moussac Madonna in our Lady’s face, in the veil over her 
shoulders, in the fall of her fur-lined mantle over her right arm and her right knee to 
near her feet, in her girdle, in the Child’s unusual posture, in the uncalled-for support 
beneath His feet, in His hair, and in the rectangular platform, enamelled on its upper 
surface and along its drooping edge, on four short legs. Our Lady’s veil covers her 
head, curv'ing above her face; it shows (as it does in the Moussac Madonna) where 
formerly a crown fitted; her right hand is outstretched, palm upward. The Child, 
although in a sitting attitude, appears (but not so exaggeratedly as the Moussac Child) 
almost as if standing; His head is a little higher than our Lady’s breast, His feet about 
halfway between her left knee and her feel. The front of the throne looks to be en¬ 
graved with tiers of little arches like those of the Moussac throne. On each side of 

' f;. Ikrtaux, ‘LTspozidone d'Ometo’, m Arf/iivia Scnin'hatia Artisiica'), 1910, p. 104;fin Alinari’s 
stones dfirartf. 1896, pp, 411 I.; R, Erculci. Orjiemr, S«ncs'L’halta MonuiDchtalc'), pi. 57, 

Slcjft - , -p OmcHt Exhibition» 18981 fig* 3j; {in 
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the throne are two Apostles^ one above the other* in reserve in a ground of greyish 
blue; the back has reserved scrolls;, with coloured fleuruns, in a similar ground. 
Below our Lady*s feet is a piece incised, in Gothic lettering, ave mar^ia gratia 
PLENA. 

Many more of the coreless copper Madonna-images seem to have survived than of 
the wooden-cored ones. On the one hand, it is likely that, lending themselves better 
to industrialiiied processes, they were cheaper, and their generally smaller size and 
lack of a heavy core would have made them easier to transport; and, on the other hand, 
they were not liable to injury by worms or by dry rot, which could destroy the support 
for the sheathing, and they could better sursdve a conflagration. 

Technically, the coreless copper Madonna-images so resemble certain gilded 
copper reliefs, of thirteenth-century' ty'pes, produced industrially for application upon 
enamelled copper grounds and used for altar-pieces, or great chests or rcliquary'- 
caskets, or gospel-covcrs, or triptychs, or crosses, that we have at least some reason 
for thinking that they may have been produced where such things were being made, 
and conceivably in the same workshops. 



pp. 66 ff.) of the legendary accounts attaching to the Artajona Madonna, Tradi¬ 
tionally, it was made by St, Nicodemus and gilded by St. Luke the Evangelist; by 
Godfrey de Bouillon given to a knightly crusader, because of his valiant services in the 
Holy Land, it was brought by the latter to Navarre, w here, held in great honour, it is 
known as ‘Nuestra Senora de'jerusalen'. The enthroned Virgin, her left hand holding 
the Child, raises her right, curv'ed as though grasping something;* her mantle is of a 
diapered fabric enclosing a crescent moon in each lozenge; her shoes are patterned 
with small lozenges; and she is crowned. T'he Child, scatetJ on her left knee, is garbed 
in a long tunic of some diapered material and is crowned; in His left hand He holds a 
book by its upper edge and with His right He makes a gesture of blessing. Both He 
and ouV Lady are fully frontal; and, for both, the eyes are represented by vitreous 
pellets inserted in holes piercing the metal. T'he throne, rectangular in horizontal 
section, is about twice as wide as deep, and has at each corner a vertical rod with a 
turnip-shaped hnial; its cresting comprises (cf, pi. XLVIII, A) perforations more elabor¬ 
ate than the usual keyhole-shaped ones. On the front are large scrolls reserved in an 
enamelled ground; the back shows Cain and Abel presenting their offerings, amid the 
usual filling of scrolls, reser\'ed in a ground of coloured enamel the plaque to our 
Lady’s left (pi. XLvni, A) depicts the Virgin Annunciate among reserved scrolls, and 
the one to her right presumabiy* the Archangel. The image is affixed to a stand 
similar, both in fonn and In the character of its enamelled ornamentation, to the stand 
of VLa Vierge de Moussac’. The se^'eral resemblances to the Moussac Madonna— 
which parallels in form and in a number of minor details the Madonnas of wood 

* Reproduced by tmrtesy of Inatituto .AmatlJer de tube (or perhap,* a nocltci) held bctwecti tlie indesi and (lie 
.Ane Hispanieo. .Side view given bv Huici and JuarUfi, thumb j bui thdr angles of view leave this uncertain, 

Dfi. tit., (ig. J 4 , ’ ***'*• Juarjati. op. cit., fig, 35. 

* My photographs suggest that there ts a very short + I have not seen 4 phtuogtaph. 
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sheatiied with copper, but in its construction a typical coreless Madonna — clearly 
seems to imply a close connexion of some sort between the respective producers of the 
two varieties of Madonna-images, 

At Palencia, in the Episcopal Palace, is an image of the Virgin and Child constructed 
in the same way as ^Nuestra Sehora de Jeriisalen*, but affixed to another type of stand 
(pi. XLix, fl, b, e).’ It is of gilt copper enriched with champleve enamels and cabo- 
chons, 24 cm. in height, and well presented except for the loss of the Cliild s right 
hand, the object formerly held in our Lady's right hand, and two ffeurons of her crown. 
Her image was made in two separate pieces; in pL XLix, c the line of division may be 
perceived passing vertically through the head, the veil, near the back of the upper 
arm, and the thigh. The object was long in the Abbey of Husillos, which appears 
to have been founded about the beginning of the eleventh cemiu:y. Its church (pre¬ 
sumably rebuilt) was dedicated by lAbbot Raimundo Gilaberti and King Sancho III 
of Cptile in 1158; a suggestion has been advanced that it may perhaps have been 
acquired, well after that date (which seems much too early for it), for the purpose of 
preserving a ‘vestigtV of our Lady which Abbot Raimundo brought to Husillos from 
Rome.- 

Both Virgin and Child are completely frontal; the Child is seated on His mother's 
left knee and holds a book by its lower edge; both are crowned, each wears a jewelled 
ornament at the neck, and both have vitreous pellets inserted to represent eyes. There 
is a notable similarity, in the draping of our Lady's garments below her girdle, to a 
painted wooden Madonna (‘Santa Maria la Blanca*)^ formerly at Berbegal (pL l,c),^ ajid 
particularly in the degraded fold between the fc*et. While the Berbegal carvdng looks 
to be somewhat later than the Husillos Madonna, it has tlie appearance also of being 
closely related to an earlier painted one at lgries(pl. l, w’hich in several ways seems 
associable with the London copper-sheathed Madonna (pi. XLin, and pp. 115 ff, 
supra). Mil Joyas points out that the Child’s garments in the Husillos Madonna- 
image include a surcoat open at the side to belo\v the girdle, which, already obsolete 
in France was (as testified not alone by paintings and by sculpture, but also by raiment 
found in the royal interments at Las Huelgas, Burgos)'' very characteristic of Spanish 
royal wearing apparel of the thirteenth century, and that this and other iconographic 
details betoken the image to be of Spanish origin. 

The throne, approximately twice as wide as deep, is rectangular in plan, "I’he front 
is engraved with just such vcrmicul^ ornament as that on the retable of San Miguel in 
Excelsis.’ The piate at its rear (pi xiJX, tt) encloses a large square opening round 
which arc scrolls in an enamelled ground, closed by a hinged door on wliich is the 


^ Fram ntgAtivcsoF Foiu Mza; rcprodiioed by courtesy 
in instUutoAmatUcr/rhcimai^ cut hi hi ted dt Burgos, m 
1921, in the l^po 4 ki^n dc Arte ftttnispettivo* IllListrdtccJ 
and described in the Ctitdliigo gj^ntr^i, Burgos^ 1926, under 
no, S(A (pL xxsvrij and pp. toi f.). 

^ Cf, Maria l^kna Gdrnc^-Morenn^s Aiif joyust p, 222 p 
from account of the object tbt present data have 

been extracted, 

^ On ihufi iiivagc cf, del Arco^ Cerf* Ilufsca^ p, 212. 

^ Neg. Foio Slaa; reproduced by courtesy of In^tUuio 


AinutlleG 

» Rl produced from del Arco, Cut, fmn.: fig. 30I. 

* CL Majiuct Gdmc2-MiirenD, H! Pantron Rntl dt kt 
nuefgatd/! B^rgm, Madrid, 1946. 

^ CL fluid and JuarisH, op, af.^ hgj, 72-89^ 92-95, 
This ornament, if it indeed bci aa it Sooka to bc^ an origino] 
pan of the iituigCf ^tiggcsLs a date somew^uit earlier than 
the approxJtnatc dates to ivhicli of t.lic eofelefia copper 
Madonnaditiages presumably arc assign^ibtu. 
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Dexiem Deiln white enamel and with a cruciferous nimbus. The plaque to our Lady’s 
right bears, reseni-ed in a ground embellished with reser\^ed scrolls, a badly draw'n 
standing figure witli an enamelled nimbus; he carries a long-handled cross, he is 
beardless, and his feet are bare, and bis finger seems to point upward: 1 suspect that, 
despite the absence of wings, he is meant for Gabriel. Although I have no know'ledgc 
of what is on the plaque to our Lady’s left, I surmise it to be a corresponding figure 
representing the Virgin Annunciate. The cresting is formed of a series of keyhole¬ 
shaped arches having a little projection above the junction of each arch with its neigh¬ 
bour; along the sides it slopes distinctly upward towards the level section at the back. 
T'he low stand to which it is affixed is circular and expands towards the bottom; round 
it is an inscription, avi majua gracia plena in large enamelled letters in a 
reserved ground; Its flat upper surface is ornamented with reserved scrolls having 
coloured ffeurons in an enamelled field and with a border of enamel, and has a large 
flat-topped knob opposite each corner of the throne. 

coreless copper Madonna-image (pL l, «),' in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
about 37 cm, in height, includes a circular stand similar in form to the one of the 
1 lusfllos Madonna but with, in the place of that Madonna’s enamelled inscription, an 
engraved undulating design curiously similar to the design, reserved in an enamelled 
field, on the quadrangular stand of the coreless copper Madonna formerly in the 
Riitschi Collection (pi. L, h). The image, although closely approaching the Husillos one 
in size, differs from it in a number of ways and looks to be markedly later In date,- and 
in workmanship it is much inferior. The Child stands sideways on His mother’s left 
knee, instead of sitting frontal; in her right hand she holds a globular object—-perhaps, 
as Ross suggests, an apple symbolical of the new Eve—at about the level of her breast, 
instead of having that hand at about the level of her girdle and closed as though round 
a stem; her collar is of a different type and her veil is in folds much more mannered. 
But relationship between the two Madonnas seems vouched for by the S-fold between 
the feet, already to some extent degraded in the Husillos image and still more in the 
present one. Both Virgin and Child have, for eyes, vitreous pellets inserted in holes 
in the metal, as have the other corelcss Madonnas of corresponding sizes (but not the 
Moussac Madonna) with which we are here concerned, and both retain their crowns— 
hers still set with small pastes. Crawling across her lap, dow nward from between the 
Child’s feet, is a crude representation of a serpent; possibly, as Ross suggests, to 
further the notion of our Lady as the new Eve, Divided betvs'een the two sides of the 
throne are the two participants in the .Annunciation; as is usual in similar Madonnas, 
there is a door in the back of the throne. 

Another Madonna-image (pi. L, by of the same sort, but with a stand of the more 
usual form, quadrangular with four short legs, was in the Riitschi Collection, dispersed 

' Reproduced by nrurteS}- of the Museum; No, century, and 1 am inclined lu Agree with him. 

17.1^.331. Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, from hls/aiher's > Reproduced from 0 . von Falkc, AUe GMfhmitde- 
collection. Published bv M. C. Ross, 'Notice sur unc im ‘Mukn Kmfthaut, Zurich and l.cip2ig, lyaS 

Statuette dc In Madone ct I’KnfAnt du XIV' aleclc*, in [catalogue of A. Rut$chi'v collection, At that time exhibited 
Bull, it la S’uctVl'f 'it iircliAitf^ique di in the Landolthaus (Runsthaus) At Zurich], no. I. in Sate 
iu Corr^se, Iv (1933); and in Miutrr Brmsef. Albright Art Catalogue, no. 3a, reproduced in pL \l\. I do not know 
Gjllcrj', Buffalo (N.V,), 1937, no. 1 ty. its present situation. 

^ Kuss bus presum^ it to be of the early fourteenth 
VOL. xcvi, S 
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at Lucerne in Scptemberj, 1931. Although the stands differ, it looks to be closely 
associable with the Husillos Madonna. It is of copper-gilt, 30 cm. In height, adorned 
with chainplev4J enamel and some small gems. Mary' is, as usual, frontal and seated on 
a throne, with the Child on her left knee; her right hand is raised, well away from her 
body, and in it she holds a short tube (such as has repeatedly appeared in our Madon¬ 
nas, both sheathed and coreless) vvliich ser\*ed to support something now missing; 
she wore a crow'n, now lost. The Child, crowmed, with His right hand in benediction 
and a book held in His left, likewise is fully frontal. The eyes of both have protuberant 
vitreous centres. In both figures of the Riitschi Madonna the general disposition of 
the folds of the garments so considerably resembles their dispositions in the Husillos 
Madonna that, tn spite of differences in details, w^e must presume the Riitschi 
Madonna to be in some way related to the Husillos one. The relationship between 
the two images is tellingly marked in their collars, which are precisely alike in form 
and almost alike in their jewelling of turquoises and blue glass. But the peculiar de¬ 
generate fold, between the feet of the Husillos Madonna, and the begemmed edge 
of the Husillos Child's outer garment, are lacking from the Riitschi one. The front of 
the Riitschi throne is ornamented with scrolls reserved in a blue field, instead of with 
the engraved vermicul^ scrolls of the Husillos throne; the plate at the back has the usual 
door, in this case representing SS. Peter and Paul reserved in aground of blue ename!; 
the two side plates show respectively our Lady and Gabriel, in reserve and with their 
details engraved, in grounds of enamel embellished with scrolls in reser%^e. Apparently 
the cresting at the back of the throne has been damaged; the Cniafogue's photograph 
(see pi. L, b]t taken from in front, suggests that the cresting sloped upwards towards 
the rear, as do the crestlngs of the Husillos and Zouche Madonnas (pis. xlix, 6, r, and 
1.11, r, tt). The stand, although taller in comparison with the height of the image than 
are the stands of the Artajona and Moussac Madonnas (pis. xlvjii, <■/ .and XLVn, /;), is like 
them in type, its upper surface Is similarly enamelled, its sides carry' a pattern in 
enantel almost identical with the corresponding pattern on the Artajona Madonna, 
and its legs are, like the legs of both the comparable stands, ornamented w'ith animal 
masks. Although the provenance of the Riitschi Madonna-image is not specified, 1 
think that Herr Rutscht's foreword to the Cftteilogjt^ gives good grounds for presuming 
that the image was among the many Spanish objects he acquired. 

The case for the production in Spain of the coreless copper Madonna-images, and 
presumably also for the inception there of the type, is furthered by the Madonna 
illustrated in pi. li, a, h, c,' wliose recorded history, covering several centuries, 
associates it with Spain. According to a tradition (of a type quite normal in Spain), 
it w'as carried into battle, at (or In) his saddle-bow, by Count Fernan CJoruiale!! I of 
Castile, whence came its popular name, ‘La Virgen de las Batalias’, For centuries it 
was kept in the Cistercian Abbey of Arlanza, founded by Count Fcman, about 23 
miles south of the tovvn of Burgos. When, in the thirties of the nineteenth centur\', 
the abbey w-as secularized, the image was taken by two of the displaced monks, and 
went in turn to the Bishop’s Palace at Burgos, to’Seville, and to the Due de Mont- 
pensicT, in whose possession it was when described and illustrated by Rohault de 

* RcrpfiiJuccd by cdUrt^y of \1r* J, Rtjrimtrp fronfi phdtuBtit copies of ph^To^suph^i in hia pos^csdiofii 
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Flean'.' I^ater^ it passed through sieveral hands before it came into those of Mr. 
Joseph Brummer; following his death it was sold in New Yorh" arid then went to 
South America*^ later it returned to New York. Obviously, it could not have belonged 
to Feman Gonzalez I, who died in 960; nor does it seem likely to have been made ^ 
early (as suggested by Rohault dc Fieuty) as the end of the tw'elfth centur\\^ 30 cm. in 
height, it represents our Lady seated, with the Child, His left hand holding a book 
vertical by its top and with His right raised in benediction, seated on her left knee. 
Her right arm is bent at the elbow, its hand contracted as though holding some object, 
her inner garment of a textile with a reticulate pattern of lozenges each enclosing a 
circle. Her throne, with a vertical rod topped by a rounded finial at each corner, has 
at the rear a plate ornamented w'ith mo rounded arches and with foliated scrolls and 
having an opening for a door (now missing); at the sides are slender figures, in reserve 
in lapis blue grounds, of the Virgin and Gabriel; along its top is an openwork cresting, 
level at the back but sloping at the sides. Beneath our Lady’s feet is u small footing 
integrant with the front component of her figure (which, in the way of the core less 
copper Madonnas, has been made in t\vo sections); and under this is a fiat rectangular 
platform, lacking the usual short legs,^ whose upper surface is embellished wi th reserved 
scrolls and coloured fieurons in an enamel field and is set with a border of little knobs. 

The Arlanza Madonna considerably facilitates the consolidation of a number of the 
cordess copper images, with evident interpenetrative elements, into a recognizable 
group. In a number of its peculiarities it is strikingly like the Husillos Madonna 
(pi. xi.tx, and most of those same peculiarities correspondingly associate it with 
the Zouchc Madonna (cf. htjra and pi. Lii, a-^); and several of them, with some 
others in addition, w ith the .Artajona Madonna (pi. XLViii, «, h). The position of our 
Lady‘s arm and that of the Child’s hand on top of the book are paralleled in the 
Madonna of the Rutschi Collection (pi. L, b)] and the little synunetrical fold midway 
between our Ladv^’s feet in the Wallace Collection's Madonna (pi. Ltii, and the one 
formerly in the Yanvillc Collection (pi. Liii, c, d). 

The Madonna-image reproduced in pi. lie, h, b,^ referred to above as the 
‘Zouche’ Madonna, at one time in Lord Zouche’s Collection, in 1891 passed to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The Child, formerly seated on our Lady’s left knee, is 
missing, and her figure has unfortunately suffered, presumably in the nineteenth 
centurvl from regilding and other refurbishing. The Virgin’s figure is composed of 
two pieces of very’ thick copper, embossed and chased, adroitly joined at their edges; 
the join, which is for the most part almost invisible, begins a little behind the front 
of the throne and ascends to the summit of the head. 1 he condition of the gilded 
surface suggests that it had been corroded slightly—possibly naturally, possibly 
through some attempt to retrieve the gold originally applied—before being rcgilt. 

Our Lady’s mantle is edged with rich embroidery; a veil falls to her shoulders from 


■ Cf. C, Rohaull tie Fltiui^, Ltf Soime vol. ii. 

Paris. 1878, pp. 350 f. and pi. cisxfV, 

^ 23rd .^pril 1949. rtl Parfee-Birmet Galleries, no, 72+of 


Catahigue, 

1 Cf. Caldiigtt Exftaskidn de Otims All ai 

XVII: Puuk dt Konigt^ngj Buenos ASres^ 


59 , with pL xssLV giving Dhlti|ui: vkw of ffoni plus 
ri^ht dile. 

* My photograpli hut unfortunAtcIy not dearly, 

tliat the platfortn may formerly ha%c liati kgs. 

s From W.L.Ii* ncgaiives, hy courtesy of V. and A. 
Museum. 
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beneath her jewelled crown; there is a jewelled border to her mantle at the neck, 
with a large brooch to fasten it, and a correspondingly jew'elled band along the lower 
edge of her principal garment. The jewels are glass pastes of several colours, together 
with a few' pearls. At the centres of her eyes arc little pellets of vitreous substance, of 
lightish variegated colour, which give an impression of being contemporary with the 
rcgilding. Her feet rest on a sort of low rectangular footstool having sloping sides 
engraved with small round-headed arches, fler throne, rectangular in plan and much 
more wide than deep, with a spirally-ornamented rod at each corner, has a cresting of 
the same type (i.e, sloping upward from the front towards the back, and with keyhole- 
shaped openings) as have the Husillos Madonna (pi. xldc, c) and the Arlanza Madonna 
(pi. LI, c). The metallic facing of the front of the throne has disappeared; at the back 
is a plate with a scene of the Annunciation In which Mary and Gabriel arc, each under 
a rounded arch, reser\’ed in a lapis blue ground enriched with simple coloured rosettes; 
the side-plate at our Lady's right depicts St. Paul and the one at her left St. Peter, 
each saint in reser\'e in a lapis blue ground. The low rectangular stand to which the 
throne is affi.ved has a flat top ornamented with gilt scrolls (here without coloured 
fleurons) in a lapis blue ground, and shallow vertical sides having a simple saw-tooth 
pattern in enamel ; the usual animal-masks are engraved on the shoulders of the short 
legs. The Madonna s various correspondences, in minor features as well as in general 
character, with se\'eral Madonna-images which we know* to have been connected with 
Spain strongly suggest for it a Spanish origin. 

An interesting detail is the reticulate pattern of our Lady's principal garment — a 
nenvork of lozenges enclosing each a sort of four-pointed star in very low relief. A 
pattern virtually identical with it is on the exceptionally lovely 'Virgen de la Sede’ 
of the High Altar in Seville Cathedral,' an image of which Giidiol says (op. cjV., p. 389) 
that it ‘Sigue punto por punto el modelo vasconavarro [i,e. Basque-Navarrese] de la 
segunda mitad de! siglo XlIJ’. Although textiles of analogous reticulate patterns, with 
one figure or another repeated in each lozenge, appear so often in art of the twelfth 
thirteenth centuries that it would be injudicious to adduce them as primary 
testimony in suppon of any specific hypothesis, I think it reasonably safe to accept 
them as corroborative evidence, especially where the primary evidence on both sides 
seems, as here, to point to the same general area. A further parallel to the Zouchc 
Mationna-image, although one not so close as the one presented by the ‘Virgen de la 
Sede , appears in the Arlanza one (pi. Ll, h)f whose lozenges enclose each a circle; and 
another in the Artajona one (pi. .\Lvni, <?), which has a lunar crescent in each circle. 
In view of the construction, he. of sheet metal embossed and chased, of these several 
small Madonna-images, it is interesting to compare with them the simiiarly produced 
fine high-relief representation of St. Martial, seated, applied upon a champleve 
enamelled plaque, in the Bargello Museum at Florence,= W'hich shows him in a gar¬ 
ment (corresponding to the diapered one of the Zouche Madonna and similarly 
bordered along its lower edge and similarly not quite covering an inner garment falling 


^ Cf Gudiol, Ima^infn'a, fig. 444. Thi: silvcrr sheathing 
covers ojmpletely, excepting only the faces and hands, tlie 
wooden core* 


* C J* J. Marijuct de Vasseloip l^s Crosses {smoursnes du 
Xni^ Paris, 1^41, p], oxjv and pp. 151 ff, Cf. 
mo pp. 156 f, mfra. 
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to the feet) ornamented w-ith virtually the same reticulate pattern including lunar 
crescents that is on the Artajona Madonna’s garment. That same pattern of lozenges 
enclosing lunar crescents appears on the outer gaiment—-in form like that of our 
Madonna and St. Martial’s—of a figure, now in the church at Les Billangcs,’ made in 
the same way and presumably also meant for application to a flat surface but at present 
backless, taken to be that of St. litiennc de Nturet and to have come from one of the 
great chasses formerly at Grandmont; a figure whose cushion supporting a reliquary 
presents in the pattern of its textile covering—a network of lozenges each enclosing a 
tiny cross with pointed arms—^a close parallel to our Lady’s garment in the Zouche 
Madonna - image. 

In the Hermitage Museum, at Leningrad, is a Madonna-image (pi. liii, rt)’whose 
general character so resembles that of the several coreless copper Madonnas discussed 
above that obviously it must he closely associable with them. Beyond the fact that it 
was in the Basiiewsky Collection, and as part of that collection passed to the Hermi¬ 
tage, I know nothing of its history. It is described (but without pictorial illustration) 
in the large catalogue of the Basiiewsky Collection,^ from which I have extracted the 
principal data given herewith. In accordance with the fashion of the lime, the object 
was there attributed to thirteenth-century Limoges. In height 29 cm., it is of copper, 
repouss^ and chased. Our Lady, seated, as usual holds the Child on her left knee; 
in her right hand is a Bower (? a later addition); she wears a long veil, with her crown 
above it; her crown and the borders of her outer garments are begemmed with 
cabochons and with pellets of blue or of turquoise-coloured enamel; her eyes have 
at their centres pellets of dark blue enamel. The Child, holding a book w'ith His left 
hand, makes a gesture of benediction w’ith His right. On the front of the throne is a 
design of lozenges with their axes vertical, alternately lapis blue and turquoise, their 
edges and a four-pointed star in each being resenxd in metal. The plates forming 
the sides are trapezoidal in shape, and are engraved with a lattice design. The plate 
forming the back-* shows three standing women, of whom the centre one is nimbed and 
lifts her hands palms outwards in front of her, in champleve enamel in a ground 
reserved and engraved. 

The reserved field encloses, in addition to the women, two small four-pointed stars 
and some small lozenges in enamel {? and an engraved four-pointed star), An open¬ 
work cresting, whose apertures are quadrilobcd, is formed from the upper parts of 
the plates at the sides and the back. A rod with a globular end rises at each comer of 
the throne. The four-pointed stars on the back, and the similar stars (which with the 
lines of the lozenges added form eight-pointed stars) of the front, associate this 
Madonna-image with Stohlman’s group of copper champleve enamels characterized 
by star-shaped designs of several sorts for reasons into which 1 cannot here enter, 
[ "am inclined to think many members of that group to be of Spanish, rather than of 

' Cf. M.-M. S. Gauthier. litnotfsim chtimplrcti the back of the object is given in his ‘The Star Group of 

des Sf .Vf r^* tiklet, f’aris, 1950, pi. 46 and p. 157; Cliamplev^ Enamels and iie Coniiectk>Hii\ in Art Hiiltrti», 

Ropin, frY., pp. 47S ff. and figs, 525. 52b. xxxti (1950). fig. 14. , ,, , . , . * 

- Reproduced, hv court»y of the tie ntiitagc Museum, > CoWeefton Batiletesky: Cataluguc Tutstuftif, by A., 
from a pholograpfi kindly sent me by Professor VV. Darccl and A. flasilcwsky, Paris, 1874, no. 213. 
Frederick StoKlman. Reproduction of a photograph of * Cf. Stohlrnan, o,p. rr'f., fig. 14. * StoHIman, 0,^. ob 
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French, origin. The stand ts of a t}'pe normal for the coreless copper Madonnas; it 
consists of a rectangular platform supported on four short legs, each with a monster*s 
mask (here, exceptionally, provided with bead-like glass eyes) at its sh<>ulder, its 
upper surface ornamented with eight-pointed star-forms in enamel, and its shallow 
vertical edge with a saw-tooth pattern in enamel. 

Comparison of the image with a w'ooden-cored Madonna (pi. LVii, o-r) belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art suggests strongly that it liias been inspired by 
something very like that Madonna — which, in turn, is closely associable with the 
‘\ irgen de )a Vega’ (pis. liv, a, lv, a, r) at Salamanca. It has the same sort of 
jewelled veil and decorative bands,' the back of the image" carries bejewelled bands 
disposed just as are the Jewelled bands on the back of the Metropolitan Museum's 
image (pi. lvii, c), and the attitudes of our Lady and the Child are closely similar to 
those in the 'Virgen de la Vega’, Although the Madonna is more ^Gothic’ in tv^pe than 
either of the images with which 1 have compared it, I think we can hardly resist the 
conclusion that it derives from their school — a conclusion accordant with our otlier 
testimony suggesting that it was made in Spain, 

A Madonna-image, which is in some w ays very similar to the Basilewsky one(pl. Lll l,fl) 
is recorded by Rupin {op. cit., fig. 518; height not given) as being in the Vermeersch 
Collection at Brussels. A notew^orthy similarity is in the cresting of the throne, which 
has quadrilohed apertures instead of the much more usual keyhole-shaped ones; other 
similarities are in the attitude of the Child and in His being"shown without a crown, 
and in the flower in the Virgin’s right hand. The image is, like several of the images 
above discussed, composed of two pieces of embossed copper, one for the front and 
the other for the back, and is correspondingly shallow. The front of the rectangular 
throne is enamelled with tiers of simple arches like those on the front of the wooden- 
cored copper-sheathed Madonna shown in our pi. xliii, a. 'I'he side of the throne 
to our Lady’s right apparently (according to Rupin's poorish reproduction) presents 
Gabriel, facing the front of the throne, and thus suggests that a corresponding figure 
of Mary was on the side of the throne to our Lady’s left. The door in tlie back bears 
a representation of an elongated vase holding foliage, presumably (if it be an original 
part, and not a replacement such as the door of the Madonna of our pi. XLiii, h seems 
to be; cf. p. 118 supra) meant to symbolize the lily-pot normally a feature of Annuncia¬ 
tion-scenes, The stand consists of a rectangular platform with shallow' vertical sides, 
having four short legs; Rupin’s picture does not pennit us to distinguish its details. 

Rupin cites {op, cf/., p. 473) a similar image, 28 cm. tall, also in the Vermeersch 
Collection. Its enamelled throne has on one side Gabriel and on the other Marv, and 
St. Peter on the door at the back. 

He further illustrates {op. at., figs. 519, po) and briefly describes (pp. 466 ff.) a 
ver^^ similar Madonna-image, 22-5 cm. in height, which in his time was in the Louvre 
Museum,^ before that in the Durand Collection, and is now in the Cluny Museum. 
Our Lady holds a fruit in her right hand and with her left supports the Child seated 

■ '['he phntoi^rapha I luivc are on too jmalJ a staJe for » C'f. Siohlman, i/p. fit,, fig. i+. 
me to be sure that these things are, as ir the Museum’s J .4 more delatled, hut uni Lust rated, description given 
image and the Salamanca one, actually, or whether they by .\. Darcel, Niftier db iftnaux et dt ror/iererir [in the 
only timuhtt, applied pieces. Ixtuvie Museum], Paris. iSdy, p. 44, no. U. iji. 
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on her left knee; both wear crowns. On the front of the rectangular throne is a design 
of four tiers of little arches, red and white in a ground of light blue; on the side to the 
Virgin’s right stands Gabriel and on that to her left MarVj both ninibed. The plate 
at the back has a rectangular door on which is a half-figure of a nimbed angel; from 
the aperture for the door radiate, all round, lines reserved in a blue ground. The 
cresting’s perforations arc circular. The stand is circular, with a pendant border, and 
has three legs, each engraved with a mask at its shoulder, equidistant from each other, 
instead of the usual four; its upper surface is enriched with scrolls, terminating in 
fieurons, reserved in a blue ground. 

In a number of respects like the Cluny Museum’s Madonna-image just cited is one 
(pi. Liii, i),‘ height 22 cm,, in the Wallace Collection.^ The draping of our Lady’s gar¬ 
ments for the most part resembles that In the Cluny Museum’s Madonna, and her 
hand holding the fruit is similarly high and against her bosom, while the Child, 
correspondingly seated high above her left knee, confers His benediction and holds 
His book in just the same way as in the Cluny’s Madonna; He differs, however, in 
being nimbed and in lacking a crow-n. Our Lady’s face seems, in spite of its hair 
parted above tlie forehead, very like her face in the London w'oodcn-cored image 
(pis, XLiij, <1; XLiv, rt); the resemblance may indeed be no more than a chance one, but 
that it is not is suggested by her engraved eyebrows—the Child’s are likew'ise engraved 
—and the further, and comparatively rare, parallel of her engraved eyelashes (cf. pp. 
116, 119 f. sujira). Her eyes, and the Child’s, have small vitreous pellets inserted at 
their centres. The front of her throne is engraved with tiers of httle arches like those 
enamelled on the Cluny’s Madonna-image, w'hile above the tiers is engraving seem¬ 
ingly intended to represent a capital. The throne lacks a cresting. The whole front 
of the image, including that of the throne, is in one piece; the back, including also the 
sides, is another; each of the two pieces is in unduly low relief, with the result that, 
with the two pieces closely fitted together, the image looks insufficiently rounded. 
The back of the throne has a small narrow- door engraved w-ith one large upright scroll; 
flanking the doorway are engraved two saints under Gothic arches, and beyond them 
two more, the throne’s back and sides being all in one cur\-ed, approximately semi¬ 
circular, piece. The throne lacks enamelling, all its decorative elements, whether 
pictorial or conventional, being engraved in simulation of such champleve enamels as 
normally adorn the thrones of the coreless copper Madonna-images. Below the image 
is a sort of shallow pedestal inscribed +AVE mama GftACiA plevia DOMtk^vs tecv ® 
BEi/iEDiT; beneath the inscription is a wa\-y line simulating the saw-tooth or w-avy 
patterns enamelled along the shallow edges of the stands of such Madonna-images as 
those reproduced in our pis. XLVII], tt \ i., h \ lii, a ; liu a. The pedestal rests on a low 
stand w-hose rectangijlar flat upper surface is ornamented w-ith large scrolls in reserve 
and coloured fleurons and pierced at each comer by a hole suggesting a former 
attachment of knob-like additions paralleling those of the Husillos Madonna-image 
(pi. XLIX, «); a mask is, as usual, engraved on the shoulder of each leg of the stand. 

* R^prnduiicd hv courtesy uf the Walbw CoUctrtiDn. Collet ion, und perhaps wm bought iit the Flandrin Safe 

^ Ruom 111, no. 387. Mr. Frand& Waison infonru mtr on 7th May 1866. 
that the object tnay well havi; come from the Niewerkerke 
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Closely related to the Madonna in the Wallace Collection ts one (pi. [*ni, dy now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.' It is 227 cm. high, constructed of thick sheet 
copper embossed, chased, and engraved, its throne enriched with chain pie ve enamels, 
d'he Virgin’s eyes have centres of dark blue glass; the Child’s are of copper alone. 
Our Lady wears a crown (incomplete) over a veil whose folds are almost identical 
with those of the image shown in pi. liii, b , but svhich, just as in the image of pi. 
LIIl, (?, here conceals (instead of, as in pL Llil, exposing) the parting of the hair in 
front; her robe is lined with vair; below her waist, which is encircled by a girdle, her 
garments fall in folds which are almost the same as the corresponding folds in the 
Madonna of pL Ltll, ; and, as In that Madonna, she holds a fruit at a height well above 
her bent elbow. Her feet rest upon something (presumably a carpet) which is in one 
piece with the front section of the image. The Cliild is in a sitting position above His 
Mother’s left knee, with His feet—just as in the Image of pi. cm, h —touching it, holds 
His hook in just the same way as in that image, and similarly raises His hand in blessing; 
He is here correspondingly crownless, but He lacks a corresponding nimbus. The 
throne is of the same type as tlie throne of pi. i.ill, b, its front in one piece with the front 
section of the image, and its sides and backfpl. un, if) shaped from a single copper 
plate bent in a curve; it has, liowcver, an openw’ork cresting (lacking in pi. liii, b) with 
keyhole-shaped apertures, in one piece with tliat plate. The front is perfunctorily 
engraved on each side with tiers of narrow arches surmounted by a Gothic arch. In the 
back is a large arched opening, made for a door (now missing)* flanked by Gabriel at 
our Lady’s left and Mary at her right, reserved in a ground of palish blue in which 
are also large reserved scrolls, 1 think wc need hardly doubt that the Madonna-images 
of pis. Lilt, b and i.iii, c were made in the same workshop, The low stand belonging to 
the present image is of copper sheet, oval in plan, its vertical wall roughly engraved 
all round with irilobed pointed arches supported upon short columns; under each arch 
is what is possibly meant to represent a tall narrow opening, hut equally well could be 
no more than a conventional device for filling a space otherwise too bare. 

Clearly also from the same workshop is a coreless copper Madonna-image, 24 cm, 
in height, in the Musee Saint-Raymond, at Toulouse.^ Our Lady, the Child on her 
left knee, wears a crown with fleurons; the eyes of both are of sky-blue glass; on one 
side of her throne, w^hich is surmounted by an openwork cresting, is Gabriel, and on 
the other Mary, each reserved in a dark blue ground; in the back is a small round- 
topped door carrv'ing a figure of St. Peter reserved in an enamelled ground (compare the 
sheathed Madonna-image in the Metropolitan Museum [cf. pi. .xlvi, a, and pp. 120 f. 
jMpraj and an image cited by Rupin as in the Vermeersch Collection [cf. p. 134 
'I'he image is mounted on a quadrangular stand having four legs, ornamented with 
scrolls and coloured fleurons, very similar to the stand of the Wallace Collection's 
Madonna (pJ. liii, b]. In its general form it differs but little from that image and from 
the one shown in pi. Lin, c, d, formerly in the Comte dc Vanville’s collection. 
Comparing the Wallace Collection’s statuette, and the Yanville one, with the Toulouse 

» UgprKMluced bycuurtesyoftKeMciropolitJin ^ Cf. Calafi^uf des muffys archeoltigii^ut^i dt ta Hlk de 

“L'Vrt. Toutimse, Toulouse, tto. 921, p. 33}!, from which, 

* No. 17.19&.34S. Tart of tlic preat Morgan (lift in and from 4 postcard photograph by H, Bisuyiu & Cic., 
1917: previously in die collection of Comte de Yam’illt. Toulouse, the present descriptiun has been tultcn. 
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image one observes among them only minor divergencies, I know nothing of the 
provenance of the Toulouse Madonna-image, but its presence at Toulouse perhaps 
hints at a Spanish origin rather than a French, in view of the medieval connexions, 
often adduced, between Toulouse and Compostela. 

The Basilewsky Collection contained a second Madonna-image,' of the same sort 
as the Basilewsky one shown in our pi. liii, but, being 39*5 cm, tall, somewhat larger. 

From Madonna-images like those of pi. Liu, c, f/, and the SoltikofT-Basilewsky 
one, it is but a step to still smaller ones composed, image and throne included, ol no 
more than two pieces of sheet copper, embossed, chased, and engraved, fitted together 
along their edges. One such, about 10 cm. high,* in The Victoria and Albert Museum 
(M 24-1955), clearly imitates objects of the kind above discussed. 

A Madonna-image, whose height is given as 14*5 cm., reproduced by Rupin {op, 
ciV,, figs, 222, 223). although in general character like the images shown in our pis. 
XLViii; L, 6; Li; Lii; Li!i, fi; LIII, b\ liii.c, differs from them in that the front part of 
the figure is champleve enamelled white, green, and lapis blue. Both Virgin and Child 
are crowned; her right hand, well away from her body, is shaped as though grasping 
something; His left hand holds a book; ilis right is lifted in benediction. The throne 
is rectangular, with vertical rods, two of which arc knobbed, at its comers; along its 
top is a cresting (seemingly sloping forward at the sides) with keyhole-shaped 
apertures; there is a square door with a circle at its centre; the figure is on a stand 
having a circular platform and four short legs. 

In Salamanca Cathedral is a remarkable Madonna-image (pis. Liv% a, b \ LV, a, c),J 
known popularly as *La irgen de la Vega', Formerly the titular image of a Salaman- 
line monastery belonging to the canons regular of San Isidoro de Leon, it was re¬ 
moved, when its church fell into ruin, to the church of San Esteban, in whose great 
Baroque retable it remained until taken to the New Cathedral and given the place of 
honour due it as being, since i6t8, the image of the patroness of Salamanca, It is 72 
cm. in height. Although in a number of ways it resembles the images of our pis. xliii- 
XLVII (except xi.vn, />), and is like them in being constituted of wood covered with 
sheets of copper-gilt,^ it so differs from them in a number of respects as to suggest that 
it was not a product of the particular industry to which most of the copper-sheathed 
Madonna-images, and presumably also most of the eoreless ones discussed above, 
would appear to be assignable, lt differs from all the Madonnas with which wc have 
had to do in having our Lady’s face, her feet, the Child's liead (which is made in two 
pieces fastened together by small pins), and the forearms of both, cast in bronze, and 
their hands of bronze sheet cut and filed and bent into shape, 'I'he sheathing, modelled 
upon the wooden core by hammering, is attached to it by small nails, A notable feature 
of the image, further distinguishing it from all with which wc have as yet had to do, but 

* PrevioujlymilieSoliiltotT Collection. S« Dared and pp. 170!. (referring to a large reproduction in pi. 276) 

QasiWsky, op. cil.. no. 213, for full description. frtini which much of my informatiDn herewith presumied 

* Cf. l^oc. Six, , 4 nti<[tmrirf, and S.. xsxii {1920), pp. haa been taken. Bertaux, however, in ExposieioK Rttro- 

1 3(1 ff. with fig. 9 1. tpetHva de SMak« (p. 3 iq) of ita f^nnents us. 

> RcpmdticeJ from Mgs. Foto Mbs, by courtesy of sheathed with «Vwr-gilt; his test « accompanied by two 
Insiitulo .^matllerdc.^rte HUpanico. ' smallish reproductions (pis. 105, 106) of the object in 

■* Accord! ng to M. li ■ CJoitie*- Moreno s \lti . .,, colou ra. 

TOI.. scvi, 
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paralleled on a Madonna-image, belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (pi. 
L.VII, a~c) and to be described below, is the application of bands of copper-gilt richly 
adorned with imitation gems, blue, green, and red in colour, in decorative settings 
attached by tiny rivets. These settings consist each of a frame (rectangular, circular, 
or oval) to hold the gem, with an ornamental rim through which pass the rivets 
for attachment; of several different forms, they look to have been made with dies. 

Our Lady’s eyes are of enamel, white with black centres; the Child’s are blue. In 
her right hand was something, presumably a flower, now missing; her left is at the 
left knee of the Child, who is seated frontally on her left knee. His left hand supporting 
a hook, His right raised in benediction. The Virgin's head is covered by a veil, falling 
over her shoulders, enriched, as are her other garments, with stamped ornament and 
with applied bands of copper-gilt set with imitation gems; a little of her hair, parted 
in the middle, shows below the veil; the crown formerly above the veil is missing. A 
thick circular cabochon of rock-cr)'stal is at her neck. Her feet, in very pointed shoes 
of a diapered material, rest upon a sloping footstool or carpet enamelled "with rosettes 
and other small conventional designs. The Child’s garments, like hers, are adorned 
with stamped ornament and with applied bands set with imitation gems; His hair 
comes to a point at the middle of His forehead. 

Below the image proper is a shallow pedestal whose front has the same five-sided 
fomt as have the fronts of the London Madonna (pi, xliii, a), the Huesca Madonna 
(pi. XLV, a), and the Morgan Madonna {pi xlvs, a) ; it is ornamented with a line of little 
circular punch-marks. At the bottom is a shallow base, correspondingly five-sided, 
faced w'ith sheet-metal stamped with the same circular punch. Punch-marks, of 
different form but of much the same size, are in the meshes of the lattice engraved on 
the front of the base of the London Madonna; and on the base of the Morgan 
Madonna is a sort of lattice-pattern stamped with a tiny circular punch, A similar 
punch \v*as used to adorn the pieces (which c]uite possibly arc not the original ones) at 
present on the front of the Morgan Madonna’s throne. 

The champleve enamelled plaques on the throne of the ‘Virgen dc la Vega’ appear 
to be fairly closely associabie with certain of the plaques of the group preserved in 
Orensc Cathedral (cf, p. 140 infra)—^ group which evidence (cf. p. 156 infra) would 
seem to assign to about the end of the third quarter of the tw'clfth century. About 
I when the Orense plaques may be presumed to have been made, there were, as 
contemporary Salamantine records cited by D. Julio Gonzalez inform us, goldsmiths 
at Salamanca' ^in 1163 ^ certain Don Paian aurifaber’, and in 1164 the same man 
and his son ‘Don Wilieimus aurifaber’ (the latter mentioned again in raoo)'—whom 
we may reasonably suppose to have been able to execute, in gilded copper or bronze, 
such simple goldsmith’s work as that of the two figures (apart from the enamelled 
plaques on the throne) of the ‘Virgen de la Vega’. And if in Salamanca of the third 
quarter of the twelfth century there were indeed craftsmen capable of such work, it 
would seem by no means unreasonable to believe that they (or perhaps colleagues 
more specialized) might have been inspired by copper champleve enamels such as, 

Salamanca y cl prabahlc autor ttc la Torre dc) Galloin jirctmu 
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for example, those of what I have termed the ‘Silos Group',* to produce as well the 
enamelled plaques of the throne* A ‘lohanoes aurifaber’ figures in a Salamantinc 
document of 1220; and in one of 1225 a ‘Don Guillen de Limoges’, and elsewhere a 
*D. Pedro de Limoges’. Senor Gonzalez has written me that of I>. Guillen’s ^ojicio* he 
knows nothing, but that the documents he has examined suggest that D. Guilldn 
might well not have been a native of Salamanca. He tells us, in his memoir, that D. 
Pedro was a 'notable personaje que fue alcalde y rico, con homos proprios’ who ‘pudo 
recibir el sobrenombre por sus productos, por su procedencia o por ambas cosas a la 
vez’. He informs me, however, that he does not recall any document in which D. 
Pedro figures as an *orfebre* nor one in which the purpose of his ‘hornos* appears, and 
that he could hax^e become an alcalde of Salamanca even had he not been a ‘naiiiraP 
there. 

The hieraticism of its figures suggests that the 'Virgen de la Vega’ may well be the 
earliest of the copper-sheathcd Madonna-images with which we have had to do; MU 
...» which generally presents a conser\’ative view, says (p, 170) that it appear 
to date from the end of the twelfth century. There are a number of small parallelisms 
between the image and the one at BreuiLau-fa {pi. xlvii, <i); our Lady's hair waves 
above her forehead, from a central parting, in almost the same way in both; in both 
images her eyes, and the Child’s as well, are (although in the Breuil-au-fa image some¬ 
what the more elaborated) similar in character; in the two images the bands and the 
large gems at the neck resemble each other; in both the book is supported by the Child 
in Just the same way; and in both the Virgin’s left hand holds the Child’s left knee and 
her right is level with her girdle. But whereas the ‘Virgen de la Vega’ retains much of 
a Romanesque character, the Breuil-au-fa figure distinctly displays effects of Gothiciz- 
ing influences.^ 

The throne of the ‘Virgin de la Vega’ differs in a number of its features from all the 
thrones with which we have above had to do. It is hexagonal, having a broad front 
extending to right and to left of the image proper. The cresting is a modem addition; 
as, presumably, are also the knobs rising at the corners.^ Each of the throne’s sides is a 
plate with a vertical row of four pointed ovals in champleve enamel, each oval enclos¬ 
ing a winged figure in (except for its coloured nimbus) reserve, in an enamel ground 
having coloured fieurons between the ovals. 1 judge (but from photographs alone) these 
enamels to be similar in quality to the enamels of the small oblong plaques, orna¬ 
mented with reser\'cd scrolls ending in coloured fieurons, along the upper and lower 
plates composing the sides and the back of the throne; and, also, to those of the foot¬ 
stool or carpet on which rest our Lady’s feet. Whether all these enamels were original 
elements of the object, or whether perhaps some of them might have been made, as 
replacements or adjuncts, when the modem cresting was added, I hesitate to assert 

* Cf. W. L. Uildbui^H. Mritievat Spanisfi Emimtlf 130 f. nipra) as lo suggicst that the Utter may have biwn 

(hereinafter referred to SiS Oxford University directly innucnccd by the former. Neither nfjht-gidc 

Press, lijijft. chap, V, ‘The ’rwelfth-ccntuiy Copper view U reproduced here. 

Champleve Enamels of Spain'. * Rupin's fig. 517. which suggest a retouched photo- 

* "I'herc is so striking n lesetnblance betw'ccn the right- graph as its original, omits a number of detail*; and in it 
aide (profile) of the 'Virgen dc U Vega’ and the corre- the Child'a hair i* aho^vn tousled. 

aponding view of the Arlanza Madonna-image (cf. pp. 
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lacking contact closer than merely through a photograph. It should, howe^'cr, be 
noted that the enamels appear to be pretty closely related to the group of enamelled 
fragments (presumably remains of a large reliquary'-casket or an altar-frontal) at 
Orense;' the scrollwork is very like that on some of the smaller Orense plaques, and 
the vesicas enclosing each an angel are virtually duplicated on one Orense plaque 
(pi. LV, dy and almost as closely by five others whose principal axes are horizontal 
instead of vertical. 

The five plates forming the sides and the back of the throne lack enamels, but are 
instead marked all over with the same punch, impressing a circle enclosing an equaj- 
armed cross haying rounded ends, which was employed on the lower members of the 
front of the object. Slender columns, each with base and capital in relief, cover the 
edges of the plates where they meet; and on these columns rest semicircular arches 
betw'een which are small crenellated lowers. Those columns, arches, and to\vers, all 
of which are in relief and applied, are ornamented in champleve enamels with scrolls 
and fleurons and parallel closely corresponding features of the Orense fragments,^ 
thus serving as further testimony indicating a relationship between them and the 
‘Virgen de la Vega\ Standing beneath each arch is a slender puppet-like Apostle, 
barefooted and holding a book^ the figures, although corresponding to the more real¬ 
istic Apostles of the Orense fragments, differ from them in a number of respects. 
Whereas the Orense Apostles are wholly of metal, well shaped and with surfaces 
carefully modelled in relief, and stand out upon champleve enamelled backgrounds 
which include their respective nimbi, the Salamanca Apostles are over-slender, display 
very little modelling in either breadth or depth, and are (all but the heads and feet) 
champleve enamelled in a style reminiscent of Byzantine cloisonne. The heads, like 
those of the Orense Apostles, arc in moderately high relief, and correspondingly have 
pellets of vitreous material for eyes. The Apostles of both sets are shown with feet 
well apart, and just as in the Orense set some element of the enamelled ornament has 
been placed symmetrically between the feet, so in the Salamanca set there is one of the 
htde circular punchmarks correspondingly situated. 

I am inclined to think that technically these Apostles are a logical development from 
figures such as those of the rctable of San Miguel in Excelsis^ and those of the so- 
called Trontar from Silos,* now in the Burgos Provincial Museum, which have only 
the heads in relief and the remainder in fiat champleve enamels. And 1 am further 
inclined, as a result of this and of certain other circumstances, to think that the throne 
of the ‘Virgin de la Vega’ embodies enamels of Spanish origin intermediate between 
those of the San Miguel retable and those of the Orense fragments. It would seem no 
more than natural to attribute them to the same period as the otlier metallic parts 
of the ‘Virgen de la Vega’; but as to that I am not prepared to be dogmatic. 

* Cf» M.S.E.f %. a and pp, 114 fF. j 156 ;W/m. 

= From ncg, Fnid fcprtiducccl by courtesy of the 
[nstituto Amuillcir. 


Cf, M.S.E.f rtg. 2^ n. 

* CL Huid and Juaristi^ fip, figs. 

27 27 h, and pp. loi ff- 

^ CL M.S.E:, pp. 52 fL., with fi^, and list of 

reference to previous publication. This weil-known 


^stcrpiecc has m rtcent years Wn identified [cf, M. 
Gofii«-.Moreiio, U urna de Sto. iJominKrj de Silos', tn 
.-/ffAify de Aetr, xivj 1940-1], pp. 493-50^) as ilic 

vertical compunert of tlie front of a sun of taUmucIc 
erected to cover the stone tomb of St. Dominic of Silos, 
in Uic Abbey of whose superior component, iH:t 

sloping, was the so-Lailed ‘frontalV ornamented in Wftnis 
AntiTDi, fftilUi Silt34. 
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In the Cliiny Museum is an object which I take to be closely associablc the 
‘Virgen de la ^''cga’—a large plaque ( 11 . 34 cm,), presumed to have formed part of an 
altar, having vertical sides and a top divided into three lobes,’ It is of wood, the front 
sheathed with copper-gilt impressed with punch-marks, upon which have been 
applied three figures, in relief, symbolizing the xAnnunciation, The garments of the 
three figures are enamelled in just the same way as the applied figures on the throne 
of the ‘Virgen dc la Vega’, and the figures correspondingly have faces of gilded metal 
and eyes represented by inserted glass pellets. The two arches are semicircular, like 
the arches above the Apostles on the throne, and the capital supporting them is of 
virtually the same form as the capitals of the throne. The punch-marks parallel 
closely those on the analogous Madonna-image in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(pi. LVTi, c); and the decorated applied settings of the little cabochons begemming the 
copper sheathing provide a further parallel with those two Madonnas, Almost cer¬ 
tainly the plaque and the two Madonna-images came from the same workshop. 
Suggestions of some affinity between the plaque and the Orense Saints are the circular 
thing between Maty^’s feet, and the two applied concave nimbi, of sheet metal en¬ 
graved with ornament, rare in association with a copper champleve enamel but 
paralleled on the fine plaques, each of a seated saint in high relief against an enamelled 
ground, presumed to have formed parts of a great altar at Grandmont, which I take 
to be related to the Orense fragments (cf. p. 156 infra). 

A chasse (pL lvi, in the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, of whose history nothing seems 
to he known beyond that it came from the Mannheimer Collection, displays the same 
technique as the two Madonna-images, and some of the punched Impressions on it 
arc almost identical with those on the plaque. 

No one of these three objects has, so far as 1 know, any recorded connexion with 
the Limousin. I’herc is, however, in the Limousin an object—the very dilapidated 
large Chasse of St, Dulcidc, at Chamberet, Correze (cf. Rupin, op, cit., figs. 177- 81 
and pp, 116 ff.)—which may well be related to the group in question. The middle 
section of the front of the Chamberet chasse^s sloping roof is occupied by a rectangular 
plaque [ibid., figs. 177, 179) carrying a figure in relief of Christ seated, surrounded by 
a number of cabochons in stamped ornamental mountings, the corners of the plaque 
being respectively covered by four approximately triangular plates of which each is 
embossed with a half-figure, of a S}Tnbol of an Evangelist, enamelled in colours which 
are neither separated by metallic divisions nor polished —^ technique which, as Rupin 
remarks (p, 116) is ‘presque unique dans les cmaux de ce genreThe middle section 
of the back of the roof is occupied by a large enamelled plaque, 21 x 15*5 cm., serv ing 
as the chasse's door, depicting the Burial of St. Dulcide {ibid,., figs, 181, 180), As that 
discrepant plaque seemingly is the chasse^s sole feature pointing to an association with 
St. Dulcidc, and as it occupies a place originally otherwise occupied, I tiunk that we 

* Cf, Gatilhier, pL 17. Provenance not stifled, thfuse of the Symbob above dted, atid seemingly very 

' Reproduced by courtesy of ihe Rijksinu^um. similar to the Man of that seL Cf. J. Gudiul i Cunill, 

A copper inceitR'-boat (iiavctte)^ attributed to the Sod^^m Arqufolt^giii CutalanHy 2nd trcliLj Vich^ 

thirteenth eentuiy^ in the \'ich Diocc^n Aiuseum, has qci 1933, fig- 3^3; Vich Museum's postcard^ Series no. 
its upper surface two half-figurrs of angels, executed in this iz (Fototipia ThomaSp Barcelona, 00. 1077). 
same rare technique, having wings of the isame form as 
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need not accept that ch^se as testimony implying that the three objects in question 
were produced in the Limousin region. 

The implications that those three objects should be credited to Spain rather than 
to France seem to me to be buttressed by two processional crosses, from Smiland and 
now in the Stockholm Museum, of wood sheathed with copper and embodying 
enamelled figures of the same metal, which look to he closely related to the ‘Virgen de 
la Vega’. The fronts of these crosses are shown in pL l.vi, a (Nafv'eisjo) and b (Ukna).' 
Together with the 'Virgen de la Vega’, the Cluny Museum’s plaque, the chasse in the 
Rijksmuseum, and by inference with the Metropolitan Museum’s analogous Madonna- 
image, the crosses are representative of a group of enamels, comparatively rare, which 
1 take to he associable with Spain rather than with the Limousin area. Characteristic 
of this group arc r {«) champleve enamelled figures or architectural details in relief and 
having curved surfaces; {h) very formalized lines of metal in resen^e, confining the 
colours and seizing to mark the folds, etc.; (c) hollows carefully filled with the vitreous 
pastes; (d) fleshy parts of the figures bare of enamel; (e) the use of pellets of vitreous 
substance for the eyes and for embellishing garments; (/) grounds of sheet metal, 
upon which the enamelled reliefs are applied, sown with repeated impressions made by 
small punches; (g) ‘gems’ (pastes) set in tittle ornamental frames affixed to the grounds. 

While there seems to remain no record of when or how the crosses in question came 
to be preserved at Nafvelsjo and Ukna,^ in an out-of-the-way part of Sweden, it would 
seem but natural to presume that they w-ere brought to their local churches by Swedes 
who had made the ptlgrimagc to the far-famed shrine of St. James. And since it was 
considerably easier for pilgrims from Scandinavia, as from elsewhere in northern 
Europe, to go by sea, we may well suppose that the crosses more probably were bought 
at Compostela, rather than at Limoges situated on a route long and troublesome for 
pilgrims from the Baltic lands, I perceive no good reason to think that, as might be 
suggested, Limousin metalwork was sent for sale to Compostela, itself noted for the 
making of ecclesiastical metalwork.^ It may be remarked, furthermore, that Santiago 
is only some 200 miles, as the crow flies, from Salamanca, whose ‘Virgen dc la Vega’ 
has enamels, of an exceptional nature, seemingly closely associable with our crosses; 
and it lies correspondingly no more than some fifty miles from Orense, for whose 
cathedral were made the enamelled fragments there preserved, which are in a number 
of ways related to the enamels of the ‘Virgen de la V^ega’ (cf. p. 140 mpra). Thus 
there is a good case for a surmise that the two crosses may have been made in Spain 
and have been brought thence by returning Swedish pilgrims. 

A fragment, an eight-Iobed plaque utilized in a cross from Mosjd Church, Narke, 
also in the Stockholm Museum (Inv. no. 7306), further suggests that those two crosses 
were brought from Spain, It depicts the Saviour standing, with arms extended, 
reserved in a ground of unpolished enamel of poorisb quaJity^ In the museum at 
Neufcbatcl-en-Bray is a wtU-knowm complete cross, on whose back is an eight-lobed 


* Repmduetd by eciuricsy of the Stdtcns t 
Museund, 

^ Irtform^tion kiodly sent jne by Dr. O. of 

the Stockholm .Museum^ 


^ Cf* p. On records of what would appear 

to have Iwn twdfth-ccntury champleve cnamets thcrc^ 
pp. 73^78, 
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plaque depicting Him seated, of workmanship so similar as to indicate that it was made 
in the same w’orkshop,' 

Of clght-lobcd plaques on which our Lord is depicted, from the backs of proces¬ 
sional crosses, I know' eleven. 1 hope to present, on some other occasion, a fuller 
study of these plaques and their connexions; here it must suffice to observe that, of 
those eleven, one (pL LViJi, aY was bought in a minor town of Spain, four others have 
associations also suggesting Spain as their source, four are without suggestive his¬ 
tories, and only one (the one at Neufchatel-en-Bray) appears to have any recorded 
association with France—and that association is virtually valueless to us, because the 
church in which It was formerly preserved is so far from the Limousin area that we 
cannot cite it as implication of a Limousin origin. Thus there is what would seem to 
be a preponderance of testimony to the eflFect that the plaques in question w'ere either 
made in Spain or under strong Spanish influence, and nothing whatever to suggest 
that they should be attributed to Limoges, And evidence of a good background for 
them in medieval Spain is provided by the great enamelled retable of the Virgin and 
Child at San Miguel in Excclsis and by the eight-lobed frames in the ornamentation 
of Hispano-Arabic ivory caskets of about A.D, iioo,^ and, most notably, by a stucco 
decoration, datable about 1230-50, in the Cistercian monastery of Las Huelgas, near 
Burgos,'* whose importance as evidence is enhanced by its situation, for I am inclined 
to think that a centre for the production of copper champlev^ enamels then existed in 
the vicinity of Burgos.^ It is perhaps worth observing that five of the eight-lobed 
plaques belong to Stohlman^s ‘Star Group’.* 

The plaque reproduced in pi. Lvnt, a includes a feature seemingly very exceptional 
in copper champleve enamels; i,e. scrolls whose gilded stems have, along their centres, 
instead of a plain surface or a simple engraved line, a line of metal—that is, each stem 
is formed of a line of enamel bordered on each side by a line of metal. 1 have found 
but few examples of similar scrolls: (i) on a small circular plaque in the Musee 
Adrien-Dubouche, at Limoges;^ (2) on a small chasse, formerly in the Martin le Roy 
Collection;* and (3) on a ciborium (pi. LViii, b, r)’ in the Barcelona Municipal 
Museum of Art. 1 have no record of previous ownerships of the first two of these; the 
third was long preserved in the church of the small parish of Cerdana, near Seo de 
Urge], in Catalonia, and was acquired by the Museum in 1918.*" A number of its 
peculiar features, as w'cll as its provenance, suggest strongly that, despite its several 
close similarities to the famous ‘Ciborium of Alpais’,’* it was made in Spain. So, I 
think, we may well accept the enamelled scrolls of the plaque of our pi. LViii, a as yet 
another indication that it is of Spanish origin. The technique of a line of enamel 

' cr. Paul Thoby, tjfs froijf limautmrs dr lu jin du A 7 /' Gauthier, Llmnsgcs, 194S, no, 26 (not iliuetnilcd). 
tiVrfr itu dihiit du .Y/r' aide, Paris, 1953, no. 29 with pU. * Cf. Marquei de V^asseJot, Cstah^ut luitittmi de h 
KVI, xviii, and referencea to previous publieaiion. ilaiUction Mfirtin li Roy, Paris, 1906, no. 2ft. 

^ Now on Joan in the MetoHa and .Albert Atuseum. Heprodueed by courtesy of the Barcelona Municipal 

* C'f. pp. 103 if. Museum of .Art, and (from ncg. Foto Mas) of Jnstiluio 

* Cf. Ai-Andahs, viii {1943). pp. 209“5+, pl* “• AnuiUlcr. 

* cr. pp. 125, 94 n. C’f, Anasri de rinsHtut dTEttudit Calaioiti, vi (1920), 

* Stohliniui, ""['he Star Group of Chatnpieve Knamels’. pp. 774 "®*o- 

’ Cf. Mush Mtinidpo} de Limegts: ExtoHtinn " Gauthier, ep. riu, frontispiece; Rupin, op. Ht., fig. 

Umoutias Xll\ XUR, XIV' Siicits; Catuti^ue, .M.-iM. S. 182: etc. 
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confined betift^een two lines of metal reserved in an engraved {there with tiny dots 
instead of the jagged lines here) appears also on the Musee du Louvre’s two plaques 
representing St. Francis receiving the Stigmata,' one of which came from the Balearic 
Islands, taken from the Moslems and annexed by Aragon about 1286, 

The very interesting Madonna-image shown in pi. Lvn, a^~ is (Ac. no. 17.190. 
T25) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Seemingly nothing is known of its history 
beyond that it formed part of the collection of Mr, Pierpont Morgan, presented to the 
Museum in 1917, In general style, as well as technically, it so resembles the ‘Virgen 
de la Vega’ that I think it must be attributed to a corresponding provenance. Approxi¬ 
mately 37 cm. in height, it is comparable in size with such Madonna-images as those 
reproduced in our pis. XLtn-XLVi and XLVII, a, rather than with the Salamanca one, 
whose height is 73 cm. Like those several Madonnas, it consists of a wooden core^ 
covered with thin sheets of gilded copper; and, like them, it shows our Lady fully 
frontal, holding the Child, also fully frontal, on her left knee. Both she and the Child 
wear crowns. Just as on the ‘Virgen de la Vega’, there are strips of sheet metal, en¬ 
riched with ’gems’ similar to the ‘gems’ on that image and in settings similarly applied 
on their surfaces; while those strips are in positions which do not precisely parallel 
those of the corresponding strips on the ‘Virgen de la Vega’, they resemble them 
enough to suggest a broadly common origin for the feature.* Although from the 
beginning both Virgin and Child wore crowns, there are some reasons for believing 
that her crown in pi. LVll, 6 is a replacement of her original one; and, it being easily 
removable, she has in consequence been shown without it in pi, 1.VII, a, c. 

There are so many small resemblances between the two Madonna-images that one 
cannot but feel that either one of them served as mode! for the other or that a common 
model—conceivably a begemmed silver-sheathed image as yet undisclosed—has 
served for both. Among those resemblances may be remarked our Lady's eyes, of 
vitrraus substance set in pointed ovals having rims in noticeable relief; her long 
straight nose; her hands shaped (as are the Child's) from stout sheet cut and bent; 
the gesture and position of her right hand; the attitude and position of the Child, with 
hair correspondingly coming down to a point in front; the position of His book when 
properly set,^ and the form of the base and its covering with thin sheet metal stamped 
with small circular marks. 

Our Lady’s throne is rectangular and hollow; its door is missing (cf. pL lvi [, c). It is 
interesting to observe that, whether through accident or by design, there is no cresting, 
because the present cresting of the throne of the ’Virgen de la Vega’ is modern! 
Fitting the front are two plates, each enamelled with a running scroll reserved in a 

’ Cdulhicr, 0/^, «/.. no, ttupm, ap, tit., figs. 5.^5, + t.cst it bt»uggratcd thai ihc present imugi: isanioilem 

546; Stohlnmii, Star Group . . nos. az, 23; A/.if.ii',, production hased on the ‘Virgen de la Vega', I should 
P- 1 * 7 * ^ record that, through the courtesy of Mr. J. J. Rorimer, 

Keproducca by courtesy of the iMctropolilan .Museum 1 had opportunity to examine it repeatedly, under a. 

... . , . , . fnagrufj-ing glass,'and that [ coodude<i that* the meUl* 

J I am much jnclined to think that thecoreof the present tvork is in virtually the condition it had when it Jcfi the 
image h fnirly closely ftssociablc wiili the wooik-n Miidon- mfciicval craftimian'm hand. 

niiii at [guAccl, and .Agiicm, all situated in places * In pL A. it is showjr wmnelv act* a hfsk' in 

in the Province of Hu^a and ^1 aitrihutcd by Gudiul (ef. the boot, and a projection from the hollow of the Child's 
Imiigttarm, pp. 340 f.) to the 1 Iuesco*Jaca School. hmd to tit it, indiciite the proper setting. 
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lapis blue ground. The sides (cf. pL LVH, a) are covered with thin metal stamped with 
the same small circular marks as on the base; and upon this, on each side,^ has been 
applied a lozenge-shaped champleve enamelled plaque at whose centre is a large 
rosette in four blues (light, sky, lapis, and dark), red, light green, and white. The back 
is stamped, round its doorway, with the same marks found on the sides and on the base. 
On the throne^s upper surface (cf. pi. lvii, c) the same, or very similar, marks appear. 

Although of the wooden-cored Madonna-images illustrated in our pis. XLiu—XLvn, 
only two have, so far as I know, much history of any value attaching to them, we have 
the further, but equivocal information that another, described as 'of the same kind\ 
was until recent times preserved in Navarre, and that two others, analogously de¬ 
scribed, were at Eymoutiers and Vallleres until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The La Sauvetat image not only is obviously late in date but has been so 
altered that it is of but little value as evidence; and of neither the London Madonna 
nor the Morgan one have I any record prior to about the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 'I’o what we know concerning w'ooden-cored images we may, with due 
caution, reasonably apply such historical data as relate, directly or by implication, 
to a number of the corclcss ones, which as a group would appear to be vepr closely 
associable with the cored ones. Of the coreless ones (from which the enigmatic' Vierge 
de Moussac’ may, because of its greater similarities to the cored ones, reasonably be 
excepted, the images illustrated in pis. XLVni, XLIX, and li have definite associations 
with Spain, and the one of pi. L, A a presumptive association. But as, on the other 
hand, not one of the corcless ones has, so far as 1 know, had any ancient connexion 
with France, I think we may presume the coreless group as a whole (with possibly a 
few exceptions not at present identifiable) to have been produced in Spain, We are 
fortunate in that four of the wooden-cored Madonna-images are still in situations 
where we may well believe them to have been for centuries—one at Huesca, capital of 
the Spanish Province of that name, another in the Department of Haute-Vienne and 
only a few miles from Limoges itself, a third (the fourteenth-century one at La 
Sauvetat) in the Limousin region, and the fourth (of a somewhat different type) at 
Salamanca. 

It would be easy to reiterate the claim, which repeatedly has been advanced, that 
our Madonna-images are of Limousin workmanship, on the ground that one of the 
wooden-cored ones actually is in a small church not far from the city of Limoges and 
another is at La Sauvetat, while a coreless one presumably very closefy related to them 
is known to have come from Moussac-sur-Vienne. But it would be misleading thus 
to distract attention from the crucial (as \ye shall have occasion to perceive) Madonna 

Complication is introduced into the question whether the Madonna-images of our 
gfoup5 were made in kranee or in Spain, by the situation of Limoges on one of the 
most important of the pilgrimage routes through France on the way to the great 
shrine of St. James at Santiago dc Compostela,' visited annually by thousands of 

* Of (he numerouii accounts of the pilRrimagcs 10 Com- j. M. Ijicarra, and J. Urfa Klu, 3 vols.,^ \ 1 adrid, 194^. 
pofiteb, probuBly the fullest ami best is in Lw Pfrrgrim- 'I hc drtcripiicina of the routes arc m vol. t. by Lm-arra. 
cioHfi {i by Ij- ilc Pargii+ 
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pilgrims; by the passing of the ^Camino Jrauces ' — the route through Spain of the 
pilgrims, whether French or other, conning from Fnince—not far from Huesca; by 
the circumstance that there were many so-called ‘Francos’ (foreigners who had come 
from all parts of Europe) who helped to repopulate the territof}" conquered from the 
Moslemsby the activity of the powerful Cluniac influence all along the route through 
Spain; by a Decree of the General Synod of 1^15 that thereafter each abbot (or prior) 
of a house of a religious order had to report in person every third year to the head of 
his order;- and by the very considerable general commerce carried on, between Spain 
and France, along the pilgrimage routes and in the districts adjacent to them.^ So, 
neither the presence in the Province of Huesca, or in its vicinity, of objects which had 
been made in France, nor the presence at Limoges, or in its vicinity, of objects uvhich 
had been made in Spain, need in any degree surprise us. It will be well, therefore, to 
scrutinize carefully, and then to compare, the technical and historical backgrounds of 
our Madonna-images. 

For such a comparison there are in the present case three principal lines of inquiry: 
the particularities of iconography and of style of the carving which served as the 
core; the supplementary treatment (here the sheathing with metal) of that core; and 
the nature, fashion, and subjects of the enamelling. The second of those matters, the 
plating of a wooden core with thin sheets of metai shaped to fit it, is, as intimated 
above (pp. 118 f.), insufficiently differentiated, so far as France and Spain are con¬ 
cerned, for us to rely on it as discriminatory testimony. The enamelling, the subject 
of our third line of inquiry, is in itself so controversial "a matter that we shall do well to 
defer its consideration until we have at least begun examination of the first line. To 
partisans of the h}T>othesss that almost all copper champleve enamels of ‘southern’ 
types were produced at or near Limoges or (if not indeed actually produced in that 
neighbourhood) by craftsmen trained there, the presence on our Madonna-im^es 
of such enamels stamps those images as indubitably French; and as ‘French, Limoges’ 
they have repeatedly (and so far as 1 know unquestioningly) been labelled and catalogued. 
I have dealt elsewhere/ in some detail, with the validity of the broad claims made 
by scholars who habitually attribute to Limousin (or Limousin-trained) craftsmen 
all nvelfth- and thirteenth-century copper champleve enamels; 1 shall return (cf. 
pp. 154 f, infra) to some of the questions involved in the acceptability of those 
claims. 

Two of the Madonnas of our wooden-cored group are situated—one in the convent 
of Santa Clara at Huesca, the other in the church at BreuSi-au-fa—in localities where 
(or in the near vicinities of which) we may verj' reasonably presume them to have 
been brought fairly soon after they were made. Consequently, should we find close 
iconographical parallels to cither one of them as a feature repeated among other 
sculptured Madonna-images, we may, I think, with some confidence attribute it to the 
consonant area — in the one case to Spain, in the other to France. 

Sculptured images of our Lady seated and holding htr Son before her—the Mother 
of God in Majesty—were, during the twelfth century, of common occurrence in both 


* Ibid., i, pp. 469"7S, = Cf. p, 153, n. 3 infra, 

* CL Lacarra, op, pp, 4^0 fF. 
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France and Spain. She herself senkfed, in these, as throne for our Lord; and in many 
French, as well as in some Spanish, twelfth-century^ images she is shown completely 
frontal, with the Child, likewise facing straight forward, seated centrally in her lap. 
Usually her own seat is, if not a throne, a throne-like bench, and as Queen of Heaven 
she wears a crown; the Child, fully clothed and often crowned, holds a book in His 
left hand and raises His right in benediction. Widely distributed in France of the 
twelfth century, and common in its soutliem areas, this priestly type—the Sedes 
Sapientiae —was well represented also in Spain. But even during the twelfth century' 
the rigid hieratic ism of the type tended to relax, and by the early thirteenth there were 
many images of the Virgin and Child, in Spain as well as in France, in which, although 
our Lady remained austerely frontal, the Child—at first still fully frontal but later 
turning in some degree—had been moved from His central position to one of her 
knees (almost invariably the left), upon which He sat or stood or rested in some inter¬ 
mediate posture. As time went on, images of the Virgin and Child became less in¬ 
spired by the thought of her as Queen of Heaven and more by that of her as the 
tender Mother of our Lord, and in them the Holy Child came to be represented, not 
primarily as the Son of God bringing salvation to a sinful world, but as a loving, and 
sometimes playful, human infant. 

There are in France and in Spain examples in plenty of the Sedes SAptentiae. 
Reproductions of French ones may be seen in any well-illustrated book covering 
twelfth-century sculpture in France, and of Spanish ones in Gudiol’s section on 
Romanesque Tmagineria’ in vol. vi of Afs HtspantAe.' Common enough in Spain, but 
seemingly rare in France (cf. p. 149 where the transition from Romanesque to 

Gothic was considerably more rapid, are Madonna-images in which, as in our group, the 
fundamental iconographical features of the Sedes Sapientiae —the hieraticism and 
the complete frontality of both Virgin and Child—are modified virtually only tlirough 
the shifting of the Child from His central situation on our Lady’s lap to an asymmetric 
situation on her left knee. Common in Spain are, too, Madonnas in w'hich the ten¬ 
dency tow'ards hieraticism to become less marked begins to appear; our Lady remains 
completely frontal and with our Lord on her left knee, but He, instead of remaining 
frontal, turns in some degree—it may be His whole body, or only the part above the 
waist, or His head, or His legs—away from the frontal plane. 

The second of the general classifications—a transitory status between the first and 
the third—is, as being characteristic of our group of wooden-cored Madonna-images, 
the only one of the three with which we need here concern ourselves. A rough alloca¬ 
tion of its appearances in Spain may be made between those in which, as in our copper- 
shcathed Madonnas, the Child raises Mis right hand with two fingers extended in 
bcndiction while in His left He holds a book, and chose in which He either employs 
His right liand in some way other than that particular form of benediction or, and 
holds some other object in His left. Unfortunately some of the w'ooden images arc 
so damaged that we cannot be fully certain just what He is meant to be doing with 
the one or with the other of His hands. 

Of examples of the first of these forms we have (besides the copper-sheathed one 

* Cf, p. 1 fjf n, I supTUr 
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in the Convent of Santa Clara at Huesca; cf. pi. xlv) the closely similar Madonna- 
image of wood in the church at Fanlo (Gudtol, Imagineria, fig, 363; del Arco, Cat. 
mon. Espafitt: Huesca, fig, 686), to which Gudiot refers as ‘seemingly from a local 
workshop', as well as a number of others of the ‘Escuela de Huesca-Jaca' (Gudiol, 
pp. 340-3, with figs, 358-65), Further, there are the two wooden Madonnas which 
I have already mentioned (p. 128 supra) — one at Igries (pi, L, d% in the Muesca district, 
the other (pi. L, r) formerly in the {since burnt) church at Bcrbcgal, in the adjacent 
Barbastro district—which, although in them the Child is not frontal but turned 
slightly towards the centre writh His legs turned even farther sideways, should be 
recalled because of their obvious affinity with the London Madonna and through it 
with the Santa Clara one) and as indications of how' firmly established in the Huesca 
district w'as the type of wrhich our copper-sheathed Madonnas are examples. The 
Igries Madonna (p[. l, d) is, in our Lady’s attitude and in the draping of her garments, 
very close to the London one; a notable feature of the resemblance is the odd fold, in 
the form of a flattened S betw'een her feet, that we have remarked as present also in 
the Santa Clara Madonna {cf. p. 119 supra). The Berbegal Madonna (pi, l, f), ‘Santa 
Maria la Blanca’, which looks to be a fourteenth-century' copy of the Igries one, shows 
the Child with His legs somew'hat lifted and turned well towards the centre and with a 
small globular object in His left band; the odd fold between our Lady’s feet, although 
in conformation degenerated, is still recognizable.' 

The province of Huesca cont^ns, or has contained, a number of further wooden 
Madonna-images more or less closely paralleling Madonnas of our copper-sheathed 
group. Especially among these may be cited those at Liesa (del Arco, fig, 326), 
Sigena (Gudiol, fig, 369; del Arco, fig, 954), the Sanctuary of San Martin de la Val de 
Onsera (Gudiol, fig. 358; del Arco, fig. 370 and p. 183), Agiiero (Gudiol, fig. 361; del 
Arco, fig. 765), and Riglos (Gudiol, fig. 365; del Arco, fig. 888). Differing but little 
in its iconography — the Child is not holding a book but is touching oddly, with the 
tips of the fingers of His right hand, a small globular object and is seated slightly higher 
than our Lady's left knee—and near enough to have inspired the Madonnas just cited, 
is the seemingly early wooden Madonna-image of the Sanctuary' of Nuestra Senora dc 
Salas, in a suburb of the town of Huesca, which has been presumed to have been 
carved about the end of the twelfth century and which long was famous for the 
miracles ascribed to it (cf. Gudiol, fig. 368; del Arco, fig, 156 and p. 139). 

Images whose iconography parallels closely that of our copper-sheathed Madonnas 
w'outd appear to be comparatively rare in Spain outside of the neighbourhood of the 
Province of Huesca. But I am far from dogmatic concerning that, for I have had 
available too little material which might properly serve as basis for an acceptable 
judgement. There may, however, be mentioned in this connexion a wooden Madonna- 
image, attributed to the twelfth century, in the church of San Miguel de Escalada,^ 
There is an interesting parallel in Roussillon, now a part of France but—a circum¬ 
stance relating its contemporary art to that of the area in which we are particularly 

■ Compare iKc fine image, kiwwn sa 'N'uestre - .Manuel Grlmest-Moreno, Cat. moa. Eipana; Prt/v. 
Senora del Espino^ at Burg^ de Chma {MV Leon, pL 44 and p, 114. 
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interested—during the period with which we are here concerned under Aragonese 
rule. It is a somewhat rude and clumsy, but very dignified, painted wooden Madonna- 
image in the remote village of Dorres: Virgin and Child are both fully frontal, her 
right arm outstretched from its eibow, with its hand, although now lacking index and 
thumb, seemingly as if grasping, His right hand raised in blessing and His left on 
a book.* 

Madonna-Images of carved wood having both Virgin and Child fully frontal but 
asymmetrically placed with respect to each other, in Spain seemingly seldom found 
outside of the Province of Huesca and its more or less immediate vicinity, in France 
appear to be extremely rare—I recall only three which have records of associations 
with medieval France, the silver-cased one at Beaulieu (cf, p. 118 mpra), the copper- 
cased one at Breuil-au-fa (cf. pp. 121 f. mpra), and an enigmatic silver-cased one, 
height 36 cm., at Conques.^ Its half-tone reproduction suggests that the Conques 
image has been very considerably‘restored', wherefore 1 suspect that the figure of the 
Child may at some time have been moved from its primary situation, and that possibly 
it was, as tn most other Madonna-images of its region and period, originally centrally 
placed. 

In Auvergne, w'hich comprised the Limousin region, there surv'ive many wooden 
Madonna-images, some of them painted, some of them sheathed with metal, attributed 
to the uvelfth century, in which our Lady and the Child, seated in His mother's lap, 
are fully frontal; generally He has his right hand raised in benediction, and often He 
has His hand on a book. These carvings have been based, whether immediately 
or at one or more removes, on one (no longer existing but known from a sur\'iving 
drawing) made of wood sheathed with gold, given by the then Bishop of Clermont 
to his cathedral about the middle of the tenth century.^ Whereas the craftsmen of the 
Province of Huesca and of, broadly speaking, the neighbouring areas adopted, when 
the BvKantine type declined in popularity, an intermediate type in which the Child, 
while still remaining frontal, Avas moved from our Lady’s lap to her left knee, those of 
Auvergne, when the Byzantine type (perhaps overlong retained) was outgrown, seem 
much more abruptly to have Gothkized the rigid hieraticism of their Madonna- 
images. 

Although much of the Spanish twelfth- and thirteenth-century figure-sculpture in 
stone displays effects of French Influences, the humble car\^ers of the Spanish wooden 
images (and presumably also the Spanish copper-workers) were, for long little affected 
by those influences. As Gudiol, speaking {Jr/iagineria, p. 340) of the very district^ne 
comprising Huesca and Jaca—with which we are here mainly concerned, says: 

The absence of relationship between the imagen^ of Huesca and the monumental decorative 
sculpture of the second half of the eleventh century and the early twelfth is but one more proof 
of the mutual independence between the groups of monumental stonecutters, w'ho were not in the 

* mmiin de RctUMiUon', in U Point, luis. XJiJtiv, Clermont ct ses rcpliqucs’, by £. Mile; 'Vierges mmancs 

XXXV, March 19+7. pp. {with larRc reproduction), 33. d’Auvergne', by L. Brchier; W propos de Vierges 1^ 

> A. Bouillet and L. Serxicres. I'ittgf manes’, by Marcel Gromairc; List of aituationa of the 

Martyre, Rodnt. tgoo. pp. 230f.j BttlL monumfnlal, 1901. images; *C«te du Dioccsc dc Ckrmoni »vznt 1317’), m 
in review of .VtiKim ro>-. f'"- >^>43- illustrated by a large 

J Cf. 'Viergea mmancs d'Auvcigoe* (‘I.a Vierge d'Or de number of photographs by Dr. Cany. 
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[east imbued with the native spirit, and the unpretending artisans locally established. The former 
were artists in transit, in any case aliens, moving whither patrons called for their services; the 
latter probably members of the community, with formulas which passed from fathers to sons, 
and lor whom their polychromed [wooden] sculpture so followed the same designs from generation 
to generation that now we have difficult)' in fixing a chronology covering them. 

And, as he says further {ihid., p. 344), the great French influence in Navarre began 
only in the fourteenth century. 

In all five of the copper-sheathed Madonna-images of pis. XLlll-XLVn, in the * Vierge 
de Moussac’, in the two copper-sheathed ones of the type of the ‘Virgen de la Vega’ 
(pis. Liv, Lv, LVti),' and in most of the coreless ones shown in our illustrations, our 
I,ady either holds a short straight tube into which, obviously, something was to be 
inserted,* or her right hand is curb ed round as though grasping a rod or a stem of some 
kind. It is unfortunate that in no one of those images (with the exception, possibly, of 
the Basilewsky one [pi, LIU, a]) has anything survived within either tube or curving 
hand. Most naturally we should presume the absent object to have been a sceptre, as 
mark of her queenship; hut not even in the simple wooden images, without metallic 
sheathing, of the iconographical type with which we are dealing, does she hold that 
emblem of majesty, although in some few of them she does indeed hold a small 
globular object of (at least originally) corresponding import- In some others, whose 
resemblance to the Madonna-images having the Child centrally placed suggest a 
rather earlier date, her right hand looks to be in a position for grasping, and on 
occasion holds a short stem. In most of the analogous Madonnas in which the Child 
no longer is strictly frontal, our Lady’s right hand analogously is empty, although in 
some few she holds a sceptre, which in one case is of markedly floral design, and in 
another ends in what look to be lilies made of metal, I w-ould suggest that sometimes 
living flowers might appropriately have been put in the Virgin’s hand, to replace 
temporarily perhaps a sceptre or else a small globular object with a short stem. 

From what I have said above, it would appear that carved Madonna-images of the 
type of the copper-sheathed one at Huesca and its two close parallels, the London 
Madonna and the Morgan one, had a robust iconographical background in Spain, 
principally in the province of Huesca and its neighbouring provinces. Our inquiries 
concerning Franee seem to have disclosed no corresponding background there for such 
images; wherefore 1 think we are entitled to believe that the wwiden cores of those 
three Madonnas pretty certainly were carved in Spain, and that the w^ooden core of 
the Breuil-au-fa Madonna (pi, xlvii, a), if perhaps not actually carved in Spain and 
exported to the Limousin region, must have been produced under veiy' strong in¬ 
fluences derived from Spain. Consonantly, the Musee de Cluny’s Madonna-image 
from Moussac (pL Xl.vji, /j), which although coreltss parallels closely, both in icono¬ 
graphy and in dimensions, the Madonnas of the Huesca-London-Morgan group, 
presumably cither was imported into the Limousin area or else strongly influenced by 
Spanish craftsmanship. It has been normal for advocates of the Limousin hypothesis 

■ Also in the sUver-aheatked at iraUd projeci far enciigh lo prevent 

Dcuidieu (cf. p. iiSiuprct). wax dropping on our Lady’a knm a votive taper 

^ ] think that vm rarely do the right hands of our placed in her hand. 
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to explain the diffusion in Spain of medieval enamels which they claimed to be of Lim¬ 
ousin workmanship, by asserting that they had been imported from France. If there 
were indeed validity in such a claim, there would appear no obvious reason why 
analogous objects which had been made in Spain should not have travelled from Spain 
to France. Furthermore, of the coreless copper Madonna-images discussed above, 
three (pis. XLVlJ, xnx, l[), which appear to be rather closely associable with the 
Hueaca-London-Morgan type, have had unquestioned Spanish ownerships, and a 
fourth (pi, L, 6) a history' which perhaps intimates a connexion with Spain; but not one 
(except the aberrant ‘Vierge de Moussac’) which appears attachable to a French source. 

The sheathing with copper of at least the Huesca, the London, and the Morgan 
Madonnas, as well presumably of most other metal-sheathed Madonna-images, 
reasonably certainly was executed in, or in the neighbourhood of, where they were 
carved; it would seem indeed unlikely that those three images, all narrowly of one type, 
would have been enriched in that particular manner except in or near the place(s) 
where they had been carved. And the same is true—although because of the French 
disinclination to look upon the enamelling as anything but ‘Limousin’, not quite so 
simple an inference—^in the matter of the enamelled plaques encasing their thrones. 
The delicate engraving on areas of the sheathings of the London and Morgan Madon¬ 
nas, and to a lesser extent on the sheathing of the one at fluesca, should suffice to 
vouch for the technical competence of the craftsmen associated with the sheathings of 
those images, and the enamel on the girdle of the Morgan Madonna tor their ability'' 
to handle the vitreous fillings of copper champleve. And there would seem to be no 
reason to think that the makers of the enamels were other than Spanish. As 1 shall 
have occasion below (pp. 154 f.) to recall, we have good reasons for believing that nota¬ 
bly fine copper champleve enamels were produced in Spain decades before the period 
during which we may presume our present group to have been made ; and, furtlier* 
more, that certain analogous enamels still preserved in, or in the vicinity of, the 
Province of Huesca may well be attributable to Spanish craftsmen; and consequently 
that if outside craftsmen were indeed involved, they much more probably would have 
come from some other region of Spain than from the distant Limousin. 

We appear, therefore, to have reasonably sound support for an attribution to Spain 
—and, more precisely, to the Province of Huesca or broadly somewhere in its vicinity 
—of at least three of our copper-slveathcd Madonnas; and, further, that we have gtM>d 
grounds for a deduction that the enamels adorning the thrones of those Madonna- 
images were made locally, and more or less concomitantly with the carvings to which 
they are affixed. Their conunon feature—one characteristic of the particular type of 
champleve enamels with which they are associable—is the portrayal both of persons 
and of large architectural features by flat metal surfaces, engraved with the subsidiary 
details, reserved in vitreous grounds which usually comprise scrolls, in reserve and 
sometimes accompanied by varicoloured fl euro ns or rosettes or both. 

That same technique appears on the back of a chasse, in the Collegiate Church of 
San Isidore at Leon, which for a number of reasons would seem almost unquestion¬ 
ably to be of Spanish make.* This chasse, which I take to be of a date distinctly 

* 16 a, zfx bf and pp. 
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earlier than that of the enamels on the thrones of our Madonna-images, has on its 
front figures, in verj' low relief but having heads in high relief, in grounds sown with 
small multicoloured rosettes aligned horizontally and vertically. And on the front of a 
chasse' still at Silos, which seems clearly to be closely related to objects of what I have 
for convenience termed the ‘Silos Group',- are figures in very low relief and with 
applied heads in high relief, reserv'ed in grounds comprising scrolls to which are 
attached multicoloured fleurons analogous to those on the back of the Morgan 
Madonna’s throne. Although the forms of the scrolls, the rosettes, and the fleurons on 
these two chasses are not precisely like the ones on our w'ooden-cored Madonnas, the 
enamels in which they appear as elements have so many technical parallels in the 
enamels of the throne-plaques of those images, that I perceive no need whatsoever 
to seek elsewhere than in Spain a technical background for the enamels of those 
plaques. 

While I am inclined to think, in conformity w'ith what seems to be a general opinion, 
that the enamels of the Madonna-images should be attributed to the second half of 
the thirteenth century, or perhaps—in view of the testimony of the Madonna at La 
Sauvetat (cf. p. 122 supra )—in some cases even to the early fourteenth, 1 am not 
altogether satisfied, despite the seeming coherence of the group and most of its coreless 
associates, that all of them should be assigned to a period quite so late. The formalized 
iconography of the wooden images to whose surfaces the enamelled plaques have been 
applied, although displaying obvious signs of softening under Gothic influences 
entering from a France where they had long been commonplace, still so clearly shows 
traces of its descent from the iconography of the twelfth-century Sedes Sapientiae 
(cf. p. 147 supra) that not infrequently such wooden images, and their applied enamels 
tvith them, have been ascribed to the first rather than the second half of the thirteenth 
century. And indeed it seems possible that some of the wooden cores may have been 
carv'ed before 1250 and, because looked upon as possessing a special sanctity, have at 
some later time been cased in copper for their better preservation, just as others were 
cased in silver (cf, p, n8 supra). The leafy filigree round the base of the London 
Madonna-image (pis. XLin, XLiv) is of a type usually dated in the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century, and the applied filigree of our Lady’s crown suggests a date before 
1250 rather than after. It is unfortunate that w'e seem to have nothing to inform us 
when or how those pieces of filigree came to be affixed in their present places. Taken 
as a whole, the enamels of our Madonna-images suggest, I think, the degenerate 
products of an industry approaching over-commercialization. 

I think that the circumstances suggest very strongly that the Madonna-image 
(pi. XLVII, a) at Breuibau-fa (Haute-Vienne), preserved in France but whose icono¬ 
graphy parallels somewhat astonishingly closely that of the Madonna at Huesca, and 
pretty closely that of the London Madonna and the Morgan one,J must have been 
produced at least under Spanish influence, and quite conceivably actually carved *n 
Spain. As in technique it corresponds precisely, except for the eyes (which, however, 
are paralleled in some of the coreless Madonna-images), to the Huesca Madonna and 

* Hiti., figs. 24 H, 24^, ind pp, 96 ft, * p. 54. a nuinber of ccrctcss Mudonnos directly or indirectly 
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the London and Morgan ones, I think that we may very' reasonably presume its 
metallic sheathing and its enamels to have been also made in Spain. 

Now% if the Breuil-au-fa ^ladonna indeed was produced in Spain, or even under 
strong Spanish influences, and came to be preserved in a church at no great distance 
from Limoges itself, its situation there would seem to bear very suggestively on the 
history of copper champleve enamelling in medieval France, It has hitherto commonly 
been assumed, largely because of the term 'cejivre de Limoges’ and the support lent 
that term by certain circumstances, that any copper champleve enamel of what may, 
for convenience, be called a ‘Limousin’ type, if chancing to be situated in a church 
in the Limousin region must have been produced in that region and consequently 
could confidenily be used as a criterion for other analogously enamelled objects 
existing outside that region. The Breuil-au-fa Madonna, w^hich nomtally would, 
according to such preconceptions, have been accepted unquestioned as of Limousin 
make and presumably adopted as a criterion for the origin of the Huesca-London- 
Morgan group (and, going a step farther, for that of the coreless copper Madonnas), 
appears, however, from its owm intrinsic testimony and that of the Huesca Madonna, 
to be much more closely related to Spain than to France, 

Yet such an occurrence would seem by no means unique. 1 have elsewhere pointed 
out* that a set of six champleve enamel plaques from the Bardac Collection, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, presumably were Spanish rather than French. Later, 
Ross having shown- that about the middle of the nineteenth century those plaques 
were at Champagnat (Creuse), I recalled some of the various ways in which enamels 
produced in Spain could well have found Limousin homes during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.^ From what little we know in this matter, it would seem unlikely 
(although by no means impossible) that the plaques in question reached the Limousin 
more recently than a comparatively few years after they were made, so that we may 
accept them as examples of medieval champleve imported into the Limousin area. 
Again, the Chasse of St. Calmine, at Mozac, in Puy de Dome, which embodies, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere,^ a number of features strongly suggesting that it, 
although made for a Limousin destination, was produced by a Spanish craftsman, 
appears to provide further testimony of medievd importations of the kind; or of, 
conceivably, the presence of migratory Spanish craftsmen who made things of the 
sort. Recognition of the probability—or, indeed, of even the possibility—that some 
of the ‘Limousin' enamels in Limousin churches may have been made by Spanish 
craftsmen leads immediately to the corollary that there may well be pieces of copper 
champleve in Spain or known to have been derived from there, whose similarities to 
pieces still, or recorded as formerly being, in some Limousin district have occasioned 

' pp. 57 f., with tigs, 8 a-/, 8t). in houses whert there was no abbot, the prior) of «ich 

* M. C. Ross. ‘An Etianieied Reliquary from Cham- house of a nionastic order to report in pereoni, triennially, 
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Portff, Ciwibridgc pp. 470 tf. gesiftkhie, 2ntl edit., vol. v. Freiburg im Breisgau, ifiB6, 
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their attribution to ‘Limoges', whereas they should more properly have been credited 
to Spain. 

Wo really ktmsi — as distinct from conjectures and expressions of opinions — very 
little about the enamelling industry which, there seem good reasons for thinking, was 
carried on in the Limousin district in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We 
kno\v that copper champleve enamels were, from at least the very^ end of the twelfth 
centun'* (but whether earlier, we do not know with cortalnty), called by one name or 
another implying that such enamels were made at Limoges; wc have the splendid 
so-called 'Ciborium of Alpais\* on w'hich is an inscription stating that it wzs made 
‘at Idmoges’ by ‘G. Alpais’ (whose surname soniew'hat disturbingly resembles the 
Arabic names Al-Fa’iz and Al-Faiz, and suggests the possibility of a Spanish Moslem 
origin or ancestry'); and w'c have an enamelled copper cross^ on which is a Latin 
inscription to the effect that ‘ lohannis Garnerius of Limoges made me* O my brothers’, 
usually presumed to be incomplete and In consequence incomprehensible — -though it 
seems clear enough if we may suppose Gamier to have personified other crosses (for 
a number of its particular type still exist)^ as he personified this one. However, in 
neither of these cases can w'e be completely certain that the persons who are recorded 
as having‘made’ the objects %vcre enamcMcrs; according to the practice of the time, 
‘made’ might mean no more than that they ordered and/or paid for them. Beyond those 
scraps of information we have, I believe, nothing w'hatever to tell us definitely just 
what kind(s) of enamels w'ere being made at Limoges in the thirteenth century; no¬ 
thing but inferences derived from objects in, or known, or presumed to have come from 
the Limousin area.^ 

Probably the firmest of the buttresses for the claim that virtually all twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century copper champleve enamels of the so-called ‘Limousin’ types were 
produced in the Limousin district, has been the common medieval nomenclature, in 
medieval times used even in parts of Spain itself, for enamels of their sort — a designa¬ 
tion, "wtwre de Limoges^ or some corresponding term,* suggesting, in one way or 
another, that they were made at Limoges. How' that nomenclature became, perhaps 
inordinately, generic, we do not know. It indeed may have been because in the late 
tw'elfth century and the early thirteenth enamels were manufactured in Limousin 
workshops in such great volume as repeatedly has been asserted; but it would also 
seem quite possible that Limoges, situated on a route favoured by merchants as well 
as by pilgrims and journeying members of religious orders, and itself producing wares 
of various kinds, became an entrepot for commodities — both natural materials and 
man-made things—brought from places along, or even merely feeding into, the 
*Camimjrances\ and that copper champleve enamels were among those commodities.'’ 
As there is documentary evidence strongly suggesting that enamels of the sort (but for 

* .Annbuttd to the second third of the thinecnih evn- '■ Concerning these mattens, in greater detail, see 

tiir> ; cf, Cauihicr, (1950). p. 151. M.S.E., chap. U. ‘Iticenitudcs of the LinKHisin Hypo- 

* C. de U(ia», ’l.es Crucifix chatnplevds polychromes en thesis*. 

plate peintiire’, in fletw </e rWrfrn, hi (1885); ‘ For a nnmkr of such term# ef. Rupin, op. cit,, 

Riipin, op, fit,, %. 175 and pp. io8 f. pp. 87 f, 
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which there seems at that time to have been no Spanish name) were being produced 
in Spain at the first quarter of the nvcifth century/ and as there exist a number of 
such enamels which seem certainly to have been made during the course of that 
centuiy,” while there is much circumstantial evidence indicating that copper cham- 
pleve enamels were being made, in not inconsiderable quantities, in Spain of the 
thirteenth century, it would indeed appear conceivable that so many were made in the 
Peninsula with a View to their transmission to Limoges and sale at that great trading 
centre, that some term embodying the name of Limoges came to be attached to them— 
a term which underwent, as such terms often did, alterations suggesting that the 
enamels in question actually were a product of Limoges/ But how Uttic nomenclature 
may have to do w'lth a place where a commodity is in fact made is appropriately 
illustrated in the case of the type of contemporary motor-car which derives its name 
from the Limousin, If Limoges was Indeed an entrepot for enamels of the kind, their 
abundance in the churches of Haute-Vienne, Creuse, and Correze could be accounted 
for almost as reasonably by supposing them to Iiave been imported in quantity as by 
presuming them to have been produced at Limoges. 

It has been shown above (pp, 147 f.) that, so far as the iconography of their wooden 
cores is concerned, while our Hucsca-London-Morgan group of Madonna-images 
had a firm background in Spain, seemingly it lacked any corresponding background 
in France. At this juncture we need not occupy ourselves with the question w'hether 
the enamels on the thrones of those images—and consequently the enamels of the 
various collateral copper-sheathed or coreless Madonna-images—might concelyably 
have had a French background; all that for the moment need engage our attention is the 
question whether those enamels could have had a Spanish background independent of 
one Limousin. To that question the answer seems abundantly clear, and given by both 
documentary testimony and material evidence which I have summarized in my 
Medieval Spatiish Enamels, chaps. Ill (‘Medieval Spanish Enamels on Gold*), V 
(‘The Twelfth-century Copper Champleve Enamels of Spain’), and VI (‘The Later 
Copper Champleve Enamels of Spain’). 

Marquet de Vasselot has tried to justify the French contention that copper champ- 
lev^ enamelling of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries originated and developed at 
Limoges, by reasserting that *au XIL et au XITI* siecle le rayonnement artistique, 
entre la France et I’Espagne, avail sa source au nord des Pyrenees; de nombreux 
travaux I’ont deja demontrd pour Tarchitecture et la sculpture’.^ It is today by no 
means so commonly assumed, as it was in the nineteenth century, that even in sculp¬ 
ture and in architecture the current of influence flowed along the pilgrimage roads 
virtually exclusively towards Spain. And as for the contemporary minor arts, the 
Spanish Moslems and Mozarahs notably were skilled in a number of those arts. 

By the end of the eleventh centur>' there were well developed, in the northern 
kingdoms of Spain, through which passed the roads to Santiago de Compostela, all 
the technical processes requisite for the production of champleve enamels on copper. 

I /Ajrf,. pp. 73 fl. » For some instances, cf, Isaac Taylor. rf'itfifnwfJ/’/iK/J, 

1 W., chap. V, ‘The Twclfth-centnry Copper Cham- and edit., 1865, pp. 391, p. 14. 

plev£ Enamels of Spain', pasnm. * Ut Ctoists firntmiHes, p. 174. 
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Encouragement for such production could have followed as a result of the more 
settled conditions succeeding the Reconquest^ from the needs of religious institutions 
whose means were limited—and especially from those in the regions newly restored 
to Christian handS“for ritual furniture.* Support for such encouragement could have 
come from copper readily available in minable deposits in a number of districts of 
northern Spain, including those of Aragon and of Navarre — Provinces of especial 
interest to us in connexion with the Madonna-images of the Huesca-I.ondon-Morgan 
type—where mines are (or until recently were) being workedand the present 
situations of some of the principal surviving monuments of medieval champleve 
suggest that copper from those deposits was so used.-* It has been, by some scholars, 
presumed that Limoges, which, so far as w'e know, had no sucli resources at her doors, 
obtained from Spain the copper for her medieval enamelling industry/ 

In the light of the various matters above discussed, T am very much inclined to think 
that, of the enamels long commonly credited to medieval Idmoges, a goodly number 
were produced in towns along or in immediate touch with the ‘Ciiwu/io jTmcis\ 
where they could have found ready sale among the thousands of pilgrims who yearly 
thronged that route, and where the requisite metal presumably was either at hand or 
readily procurable. 

.As I liave pointed out above (pp. 138,140), the enamels preserved at Orense appear 
to be closely related to some of those on the throne of the ‘Virgen de la Vega’. I'hey 
survive from a group, comprising also a number of other pieces, made to decorate 
something—presumably a reliquary-chest or an altar-piece— of considerable size. In 
Medieval Spanish Enamels I have given (pp. 114 ff.) my reasons for thinking that that 
object certainly was made especially for Orense Cathedral, and I have pointed to a 
number of its futures — technical or iconographical—which both suggest for the group 
a Spanish origin and seemingly associate it with the so-called ‘frontal’ in the Burgos 
Museum,* Kinship of some sort between the Orense pieces and some fine enamelled 
plaques, commonly associated with a great altar formerly existing at Grandmont, has 
long been recognized/ A presumption, often expressed, to the effect that the latter were 
made in an atelier at Grandmont itself, has recently been shown hy Marquet de Vasselot 
to be unsupported by evidence.^ Discussing the relations seemingly existing betw-een 
the ‘Grandmont’ plaques and the Orense fragments, he decided (/w. at., p. 156) 
that the two groups were produced in different ateliers, of which the one a^ociated 
with the Orense pieces displayed tendencies rather in adv ance of those of the other. 
Evidence in this matter—one important in the history’ of copper champleve enamel¬ 
ling in France—is perhaps deducible from a collation of the ‘Grandmont’ St. Martial" 

' rt' conquest of Andalusia, in 1233, by Ferdinand 11 [ 

- cr. Gtt^affhuai Coagrtn: (^apper of Casult and Ledn, through cncouragcnicnl of the minirE 
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with the Orense one {pL LV, b). The portraying of the ‘Grandmont* St. Martial as 
barefooted, adduced by Marquet de Vasselot in favour of a Limousin source for the 
‘Grandmont* plaques, is duplicated in the corresponding Orense St. Martial—several 
of whose companion plaques represent, similarly iconographlcally in error, other 
Saints with feet bare. And, even more striking, the small shapeless lump—which 
Marquet de Vasselot hesitatingly suggested might perhaps represent a loaf of bread, 
in allusion to St. Martial’s presence, according to a legend, at the miracle of the multi¬ 
plication of loaves—in the ‘Grandmont* St. Martial’s band, is closely paralleled by a 
small correspondingly shapeless lump above the Orense St, Martial’s right hand; 
a lump obviously part of the stole which he grasps and which hangs from his shoulder 
somewhat inconspicuously against his body. It would thus seem quite possible that 
the craftsman who made the ‘Grandmont’ St. .Martial was inspired, more or less 
directly, by the Orense one, but mistook (perhaps because he worked from a sketch) 
the bunched part of the stole for an emblem. 

Further connexion between the ‘Grandmont’ St. Martial and an enamelled object 
which I take to be a product of Spain would seem discernible in the diapered fabric 
of his inner garment, below his waist, which in design parallels precisely our Lady’s 
garment in the Madonna-image at Artajona (pi, XLViii, supra), presumably for 
centuries preserved in Spain; and in addition, in the way in which the cabochons 
used as embellishments are set, identical in the tw^o objects. Again, our evidence 
pointing to some sort of relationship betw'een the ‘Grandmont’ plaques and the 
Orense ones is supplemented by a band of pscudo-Cufic characters across the top of 
the front of the bench on w'hich sits the ‘Grandmont’ St. James,^ corresponding to the 
bands of pseudo-Cufic chameters across the backgrounds of the Orense Saints. 
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Anglo-Saxon Finds near Rainham^ Essex, 
zvith a Study of Glass Drinking-horns 

By VERA L EVISON, F.S.A. 


T he various objects listed below were found in the course of commercial digging 
for sand and gravel in the large pit about half-way benveen Rainham and Up- 
minister in Essex" (see figs, i and z), on the opposite side of the road to Gerpins 
Farm. In 1937 Mr. George Carter, a local Public Health officsal, heard that archaeo¬ 
logical finds were being made, and purchased a number of objects from the worknien. 
He brought these to the attention of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Kendrick at the British 
Museum, who identified the objects and arranged for an exhibition of the collection 
at the Museum.* At this time, too, Sir Thomas took photographs, some of which are 
published here. It is solely to this prompt and accurate recording that we owe our 
knowledge of the Bronze .Age beaker and the gold coin pendant, for these are now 
missing.* Mr. Carter presented the collection to the Borough of Dagenham, to be kept 
in the museum of local history being assembled at Valence House, There is no record 
of the gold pendant ever being housed there, however, and the present Librarian, Mr. 
J, O’Leary, has no knowledge of it. The Bronze Age beaker stolen. The col¬ 
lection is otherwise intact, with the exception of a certain amount of deterioration in 
the condition of some of the iron objects. 

The almost complete glass drinking-horn appeared in the exhibition *The Story of 
Man’ in the Festival of Britain Exhibition, and in view of its importance as a rare type 
of Anglo-Saxon glass it was placed on permanent deposit at the British Museum by 
the Dagenham Borough Council, The horn which forms a pair with this was acquired 
on the site in 1937 by Mr. C. J. Herington, who has recently very kindly presented it 
to the British Museum, 

It is very pleasant to record my grateful thanks to a number of people who have 
given various kinds of help towards this article! Mr. J. W, Brailsford, British and 
Medieval Department, British Museum, for his comments from photographs on the 
Bronze Age beaker and Roman flagons j Mr, S, E. Rigold, Assistant Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, for his report on the coin in the pendant; to members of the 
British Museum Research Laboratory for spcctrographic and chemical tests on glass; 
to Dr. L, Mullins of Messrs. Kodak Ltd. for X-ray photographs of the swords ; to Sir 
Thomas Kendrick for permission to publish his photographs (pis. lx, fi, by c and Lxii); 
to the Trustees of the British Museum for pis. LX, d and LXill ; and to the Dagenham 
Borough Council and Mr. J. O’Leaiy for granting me every facility. I am indebted to 
colleagues in foreign museums for allowing me to examine glass horns, and to Mr. 
G, C. Dunning for drawings of the horns (fig. 8). A grant from the London University 


* 0 ,S* 1o‘25000t Xatiopjil Crid Sheet 51 's 3 , 554S40. 

* Reptirt in The Timrs. i4i^h May ipj- 

J Flftfiict caits wtre made of both sides of the pendaiit, 
and these are kept in the Coins and Medab Departiiieni of 


the British Mu-setim. 

Heplieas of wo of the p(?ta+ the apindlc-Avhorls, the 
sqoaix^-headed brooch* and coin pendant were inade in 
1937* and arc housed in Somhend Moseiun. 
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Central Research Fund enabled me to see many of the German glasses as well as 
those in Copenhagen and Stockholm, To Birkbcck College I am particularly grateful 
for help in many ways. 

THE SITE 

Near the location of the finds a stream flows southwestwards to meet the Ingre- 
bourne river, and this continues southwards past Rainham, on through the marshes, 
and joins the Thames at a point about three miles from Gerpins Farm. 


LONDON 


THAncS 


FiC* ]i Thu 'Hiamcs Estuary 

'Fhe landscape in this area is extremely flat but the finds were apparently made on 
a slight, flattened mound.' The topsoil was two to three feet deep with sand or gravel 
below. The glass horns and some other objects are said to have been found in ‘pockets’, 
which may have been graves, but it is not possible to tell at tliis date. According to 
The Times report of a4th Nlay 1937, in addition to the Saxon objects ‘the finds include 
Palaeolithic hand-axes, polished Neolithic axes of a type common in the Thames area, 
dating from about 2500 B.c.; pottery of the Early Bronze Age, including a small reddish 
beaker with banded decoration of lines and dots; and other pottery of tlie Late Bronze 
Age, the Early Iron Age, and the Roman Period'. Rome of the Palaeolithic and Neo¬ 
lithic axes are still in Valence House, the reddish beaker is obviously the one w'hich 
was stolen, and two Roman flagons remain, but the whereabouts of the ‘other pottery 
of the Late Bronze Age’ and the ' Early Iron Age' is not known. It is recorded that the 
position of the horns was about 100 yards east of Gerpins Farm. The pit has since 

‘ I.euer from Mr. Carter to Sir Thomaa Kendrick, J4ih Jjin. J937, 
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been widened to such an extent that it must have travelled far beyond the boundaries 
of the Saxon finds. 



Fig. 2 . Positioii of the gravel pit near Rambam 


LIST OF FINDS 


BRONZE AGE 
ROMANO-BRITJSU 
ANGLO-SAXON Gold 

Bronze 


1 Beaker 

2 Flagons 

1 coin pendant 

1 square-headed brooch 

2 small-long brooches 
I girdle-hanger 

I finger ling 
I coin 

I seal-box lid 
4 rings 

3 bronze-bound wooden vessels 


/ron (?) 2 swords 

t seax (?) 

7 spearheads 
6 sKteld bosses 

1 small spike 

Potter}' 3 hand-made pota 
t wheel-turned pot 
G/ats 2 large beads 

2 drinking-horns 
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Beaker {p\. Lxn, Ht, c, 4-25 in. Early Bronze .Age, or (on Prof. Piggott’s revised 
cl^sifieation) later Neolithic, 1800-1500 B.c. It is an example of Abercromby’s t\pe 
‘A’, with tall straight-sided neck widening towards the top, rounded and slightly pear- 
shaped body, and flat base. The ornament is executed in the‘comb'technique charac¬ 
teristic of these pots. On the neck, from top to bottom, it consists of three horizontal 
lines, a row of triangles, the pendant ones filled with horizontal lines, and a band with 
diagonal hatching; there is a single horizontal line under the two last features. On the 
body, in the same sequence, is a row of triangles, as above, between two bands with 
diagonal hatching, then, after a space, two horizontal lines above a row of triangles 
similar to the preceding. 

Flagons (ph lix). ‘Screw-neck’ type, Romano-British, first and second centuries; 
that with hea\^* top ring relatively late (probably second century), the other a relatively 
early t\'pe (probably first century). 

ANGLO-SAXON OBJECTS 

Gold 

Coin pmdmii, Diam. 2 3 cm, (pi. LX, a, b and c). Although now missing, this pen¬ 
dant is well recorded, for it was photographed by Sir Thomas Kendrick at the British 
Museum in 1937, and a cast was made which is kept in the Department of Coins and 
Medals of the British Museum. It consists of a gold coin of Mauritius Tiberius (582- 
602), set in a double row of coarsely beaded gold wire. The loop and frame were 
obviously becoming unsoldered. The suspension loop is apparently composed of five 
rows of braided wires, or an imitation of such filigree work. This is a decoration com¬ 
monly used on English seventh-century' jewellery, and occurring, for instance, on the 
small gamet-set pyramid found in the Broomfield grave. Its use on the loop of coin 
pendants is less usual, for these generally consist of gold bands, either fluted or 
decorated w'ith filigree annulets,' 

The only possible late sixth-centur}' example of plait filigree occurs as one row on 
the fluted loop of a gold coin pendant in the hoard at St. Martin’s, Canterbury.^ This 
simple version appears to be one of the earliest attempts by an Anglo-Saxon to add 
interest to a pendant loop. Later on, the filigree spreads all over the loop so that it no 
longer needs to be fluted, as, for instance, the bi-conical loop of the Wilton cross 
(which, by virtue of the similarity of its cloisonne work to that of some of the Sutton 
Hoo jewels, may he considered as East Anglian work of the second quarter of the 
seventh century}.* It is now evident that the gold soHdus of lleraclius 1 (610-40) in 
this cross is the original coin for which the setting was made. The braid is also found, 
but in a more complicated form, on the Bacton (Norfolk) pendant loop,'* where the 
central plait on each side is composed of strands of three or more wires. The coin in 

^ Braids funti part of tht decoration on some bmcifraic Grierrson eansldcrB the date of depcsBition of the grave to 
loops. be hetwrern A.D. 570 and rno&t likely about 5^. 

* P. Grierson/iTie Canterbury {St. Martin's) iloird of * R. L, S. Bmcc-Mtiford, Button iloo Ship 

Frankish and Anglo-Saxon coin ornaments^jJ&riipA iVinncf- Buriai\ Suffolk InsL Arfh. xx\\ pt. i (1949), p* 37 i 
maiic JtmtTtai, vol, xxvii, yd seriWp voL vii, pi. i (1952)1 and pi. in 

ph VJ, 5. {The loop i$ not vuibic inihia photograph.) Dr. * British Museum Anf^io^Saxon Ciw^/r, ph iv, i. 
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this pendant is also an issue of Mauricius Tiberius, but of a later type than the Rain- 
ham coin. One of the thirty-five gold pendants in the find at Wieuwerd, Holland/ has 
braided wire (alternating with straight wire) both as a loop and a frame surrounding 
a coin of Chlotar II (613-29). In the Rolfe-Mayer collection of the City of Liverpool 
Public Museums there is a gold coin pendant of unknown provenance (No. 7384). 
The loop of this bears three single rows of plaits, each bordered by two rows of beaded 
wire. Dr. Grierson infonns me that the king represented on this coin is probably also 
Chlotar II, and suggests that a date between 620 and 630 A.D. is most likely for its 
issue. Yet another gold pendant has a plaited loop, nearer in shape to the Rainham 
loop; this comes from Womersley, Yorkshire/ and although it contains no coin con¬ 
venient for dating it may be regarded as seventh-century work because of its cruciform 
pattern with central cabochon and restricted use of cloisons in a filigree field. 

The Wilton and Bacton pendants, then, are of East Anglian origin, the Womersley 
pendant comes from Yorkshire, and it is not unlikely that the Wteuw’crd necklace was 
imported from England. It might not be unreasonable, therefore, to regard the plaited 
wire loop common to these and the Rainham pendant as a characteristic of one jewel¬ 
lery-making centre, most likely in East .Anglia. The date of most of the other pendants 
seems to be well on into the se^'enth centurys which suggests that the Mauricius 
Tiberius coin may have been thirty years old, or more, before it w-as given its present 
setting. 

The coin is a light-weight gold solidus 2-3 cm. in diameter in the name of Mauricius 
Tiberius (Emperor, 582-602), belonging to a class issued in several cities of South 
Gaul approximately between 575 and 615 and often, but erroneously, regarded as 
imitations of Eastern Imperial issues.^ They are, in fact, of a quite distinct design, re¬ 
calling, in some features, much earlier coins and, to begin with, any^vay, issued under 
some official authority with control over three or four mints. The weight (about 
3*86 gr, to the solidus') is consistently seven-eighths of that of the normal solidus and 
tremissis, and the coins generally, as in this case, bear the figures ‘xxi*(r/6^i«te) on the 
solidus, *vij’ on the tremissis. The mints (originally four, later five) are indicated by 
abbreviated names. The mint of Marseille (m.'vs, or ma) to which the Rainham 
coin belongs is by far the commonest, and, also, the coins of Mauricius far outnumber 
those of his two predecessors and successors. Nearly half the surviving solidi (some 
dozen or more) owe their preservation to being made into pendants by the Northern 
peoples. 

The general type changed towards the end of Mauricius^ reign (about 596). The 
Rainham coin shows the earlier type, of which three distinct groups or phases can be 
distinguished at the mint of Marseille; this coin belongs to the second group, charac¬ 
terized by small dies and a fork-footed cross and reading *ma:’ (the first solidus 
has a cross patec, broad dies, and the third ‘ma’ and a cross barred at the foot 

only). Other known solidi are in the Bibliothcque Natlonale and the Ashmolean 
Museum (looped)—(Group 1 ); the British Museum (Group II); and the former 

* i\ C. J. Af Unties, Frirsl^nd fy/ it eeure ([^51), pL XXK if. 
pf, 3tu, 6. ^ S. E- Rigoid, ^\fl tmperial coinage in Southern Gmil 

^ E/r, LtcdSp E^trfy Angfo-Sojcim Ari tmd Ar^hafol&gy, in the 6Tb and 7th conturie^ir. Ntim. Chron. CiTh fler. xiv. 
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collection Lagoy (Group III). The coin from Hon, Norway, is probably Group I. 
The late type is represented on the Sarre necklace and elsewhere. Suggested dates 
are: Group I—c. 583-9; Group II— c. 590-4; Group III— c, 595; later type, c. 596- 
602, with posthumous coins still later. The Rainham coin, an earlyish Group II, 
would be c, 590 or soon after. It seems to have been worn and bent a little before 
mounting. 

The obverse is inspired by Byzantine solidi of the late fifth and early sixth centuries. 
The reverse is quite original. The inscription reads; 

oh\ D(ommus) N(oster) MAVRic(ius) TiB(erius) p(er)p(etiius) AVG(ustus) 

rev, vicTOR(A avggv (Augustorum) ma: (Massilia) zxi (Siliquae) jonde {for conob, a now- 
con ventionalized formula, originally coN(stantinopolis) OB(iyzacum). 


Bronze 






Gilt sqitare-headedbrooch (pi. lx, (/centre and fig. 3). Length 3-5 in. The zoomorphic 
border of the head, although similar in a general way to those of many square-headed 

brooches, does not fall in with any particular 
one of the schemes listed by Leeds:' there 
are a pair of animals back to back along the 
top, and a pair descending at the sides, the 
heads occupying the four comers and project¬ 
ing slightly. At first sight, the top animals look 
as though they were intended to be humans, 
for the leg has a knee-bend, but as the foot 
ends in two claws they must be animal limbs 
facing the wrong way.* A pair of smaller, more 
schematic, descending animals occupy the cen¬ 
tral field on each side of a small square. The 
bow is convex, with a descending animal in 
each panel, and a circle-and-dot centre stud. 
The foot is undivided, with lozenge-shapes tn 
the centre, downward-biting animal heads 
above (of w'hich only one has an eye), a small 
mask at each side terminal, one immediately 
below'^ the bow and a large and unusually 
realistic one, complete with ears, at the foot, 
damaged ends of each side arm and the 
foot are wide and fiat, and decorated by a repeating punch of two V's, one inside the 
other. 

The foot is broken in two places, and mended (in recent times) by means of a metal 
plate fixed to the back. These breaks obscure some of the details, e.g. at the sides of 


FiC- 3. Gilt bronac squafe^hcadird brooch (j) 


^ ^ E. T, Leeds, A Corpus of £W/j Ani^h-S^xm Great 
SqUiire^headed BroaeheSt p. 91. 

* Eluniiui legft do occur in borh Enj^lish and Scaitdi- 


rtavian isomorphic see W, Holmqvistp *Df>Tkcs- 

hornen frin Siiderby-Karl\ Ffjrm^annm^ h. j-3 (1951), 
P- 57. n. 37. 
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the foot, just below the side terminals, where there appear to be a pair of descending 
animals. 

This brooch was not included by Leeds in his Corpus, but evidently belongs to his 
group A. 3, which he dated to the early half of the sixth century. A number of this 
group come from the Cambridge area, and all of them show strong signs of influence 
from the Kentish square-headed brooches. 

Square-headed small-^long brooch (pi. lx, left and fig. 4, i). 2-5 in. long; the sides of 
the head curve inwards and narrow' tow'ards the bow; traces of three parallel scored 
lines outline the head. Immediately below the bow are triangular lappets merging into 
a circular shape and triangular finial; tw'o lines are scored across the end of the foot. 
There is a mended break between the lappets and the circular shape. 

Of the types of small-long brooches illustrated by Leeds* this appears to be most 
similar to fig. 25 a, d, and e from Bifrons, Kent, and Croydon, Surrey, described as 
‘Brooches with triangular foot, and two pairs of lappets below the bow’. 

Square-headed small-long brooch (pi. lx, right and fig. 4, 2). 2‘2 in. long; lozenge- 
shaped foot; double line scored as border to head, and circic-and-dot motif at each 
comer and centre. Similar circles are irregularly spaced on the foot, on w'hich 
horizontally scored lines may be seen about half-way down, and also towards the 
terminal. Traces of tinning on the surface. 

This is evidently a cheap imitation of the gilded and garnet-set type of brooch 
popular in Kent in the first half of the sixth century. 

Girdle-hanger +* 3 )- 5 '^ Song; the main shaft ends in a broken suspension ring 
and a horse’s head similar to those on cruciform brooch terminals. The shape of the 
nostrils is not clear, but the eyes are prominent knobs, and below these are four scored 
transverse tines. The shaft is slightly hoUow'ed behind the horse’s head, but the rest 
of the hanger consists of a T-shaped flat band of bronze, the ends of w^hich continue 
upwards parallel to the shaft and end in birds’ heads with curling beaks. Circular 
impressions are irregularly stamped along the edges of the shaft and arms. Very 
similar girdle-hangers appear at Little Wilbraham,^ and at Sleaford, Lines., Graves 
Nos. 151 and 15S ; the latter also contained, amongst other objects, a cmclfonn brooch 
with half-round knobs, lappets, and semicircular terminal, which type Aberg* dates 
to the second half of the sixth century. 

Finger ring (fig. 4, 4). The hoop is a flat band widening towards a circular, hollowed 
bezel, now broken, and c. 3 mm. deep. 

Cain (fig. 4, 5). Perforated for suspension; very worn. 

Disc (fig. 4, 6), 0-8 in. diam., with a hole in the centre surrounded by a slightly 
raised rib; a second circular rib betw’een this and the outside edge. At one point the 
edge projects slightly and is folded over to the back. At the opposite edge on the back 
is a tiny square projection. It seems likely that these are remains of a hinge and catch, 
and that this is the lid of a Roman seal-box.^ 

» E. T. Leeds, ‘The Distribution of the AtirIcs and > N. Abcrg, ne ia p. 43. 

Saxons afchacologiMlIy cotisideted^ xri, * LanJen in Rittru/n Tinui, London Museum catalogue, 

^ C. Fox, ArfAafo/€gy 0/ rte Ctmiridef pi. p. 108 and fig. 33; A Gnuff /o tAr Anli^iiitt of 

i|^iji 4 - Biitish Museuiin, 95p 117 tiS. 



FjG- 4. I and 3, square-liciidcd amalt^long broochra; 3, girdle-lunger; 4, hroiiK Jtuger-nng; 5^ perroratcd coin; 6. Kal-box 
lid; 7-», bronze ring?; 11-13, bronze-boond wooden 14, iron spike; 15, i6, gfass beads. Scale J. 
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Ring (Fig. 4, 7). 3-6 in, diam.; round in section, possibly an arm ring. 

Ring (Fig. 4, 8). 1*3 in. diam.; roughly round in section, but worn thin in places. 

Ring (Fig. 4, 9). i'5 in, diam,; flatter than above; irregularly worn. 

Ring (Fig. 4, 10). i in. diam.; round in section. 

Bronze-bound m>odeti vessel (pi. Lxn, b and fig. 4, 11). 3*7 in. high; vertical pieces of 
wood held together by three horizontal bronze hoops, each 0-7 in. wide, at top, bottom, 
and centre, the lower edge of the top band decorated by a row of impressed dots. 
Three vertical bands, slightly thicker, with toothed edges and border of punched dots, 
are pierced by a rivet with a circular washer at the three points where they cross the 
hoops, and are folded over the top of the vessel to be fastened inside by the top rivet. 
These vertical bands were no doubt originally equidistant from each other. There is 
no trace of a handle, and the vessel was a cup rather than a small bucket. 

The wood, 3 in. wide at the base, narrows to a sharp edge at the top, and a narrow 
bronze rim ran over the top hoop but underneath the vertical bands. At one point a 
short bronze band is riveted over the edge, probably as a mend to this tubular rim. 
Just below the top rivet each vertical band is pierced by a bronze staple, from the loop 
of w'hich swings a bronze spangle decorated with punched dots, (A similar spangle 
formed part of a necklace in Grave 1, Holywell Row.)* 

Brofl3e-&oiWtroode«mje/(restored)(fig.4,12). Similar to above, 3-8 in. high. None 
of the hoops have surv’ived, but marks of them are preserved on the wood, the one 
0*3 in, from the base was 0*65 in, wide, the centre one 0 7 in. wide, and the top 0-9 in. 
wide. The two vertical bands arc 0’4 in. wide, thin, and lightly fastened to the wood 
by looped staples; one finishes with a rounded end 0*4 in. above the rim of the wood; 
a short bronze band inside is riveted to tt, and sandwiched in between them the re¬ 
mains of another bronze band, no doubt the end of a handle. This must have been 
opposite the other band to form the handle of this small bucket. Inside, and 0-3 in, 
from the bottom, is a groove in the wood to receive the base, 

Brojize-hotmd wooden vessel (restored) (fig, 4, 13). Similar to above, about 4-4 in, 
high; traces of four bronze hoops, the widest, 1 -z in. tvide, being at the top. Four 
vertical bands, two of which still lap over the top, are festened with four or fi%'c looped 
staples. No trace of a handle; traces of a tubular rim. 


Iron 

Swords. The photograph (pi. Lix), taken in t937, shows one sword in its complete 
state, A number of fragments only now exist; they are in two widths, about o-2 in. 
and 17 in., totalling about 73 in. in length, and include one tip and one hilt. These 
must have constituted at least two swords, and possibly more. Remains of a wooden 
scabbard arc evident on most pieces. 

Radiographs {pi. LXi) w'ere made of three of these fragments, revealing pattern¬ 
welding in each case. Mainly because of the generally badly rusted state of 

^ T. C. Lethbridge, Recetii Excai^tlions in Ai^h-Saxon Ce/wten'rf m Cumdrit^etliirt mul Stiffalh, fig, I, a. a. 
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Angio-Saxon swords, and the fact that they are still encrusted with the remains of 
wooden scabbards, the character of such blades has not been apparent. In recent 
years, however, one or two swords have been found in a sufficiently good state of pre¬ 
servation to show that the blades are pattern-welded (known as 'damascened* in the 

past), i.e. at Waterbeach, Cambs.,’ and Ely Fields Farm, 
near Ely.^ In cases where it is undesirable to attempt to 
clean the sword, or where there is little left but rust, 
radiographs have been taken, and have been successful in 
establishing whether pattern-welding is present and even 
the actual pattern. 

Tests up to date indicate that the percentage of pattern- 
welded swords in use in Anglo-Saxon England during the 
pagan period may have been fairly high. The swords found 
in the Sutton Hoo ship burial and in the Broomfield and 
Taplow barrows are pattern-welded,^ but in the Kentish 
cemetery for lesser folk at Howletts the proportion is only 
two out of eight. 

The structure of these blades has been investigated by 
M, A. France-Lanord of the Musee Historique Lorrain at 
Nancy, who has sectioned a blade from an Alemannic 
cemetery and examined it by various scientific methods/ 
The blades were composed of many strips of iron and mild 
Fig. 5. Diagnnu of iIm? pattern- Steel welded together; the two edges were of solid steel 

P? P“t of strips of iron and st«I alternately, 

VM ^ pe patterns being emphasized by the dark colour of the 

iron and the lighter colour of the steel. To form these 
patterns, about sex long ribbons of iron and steel alternately were welded together the 
resultant bar being twisted, rolled, folded, or left straight. After being ground down 
to the required level, two, three, or four of these long bars were welded together to 
form the centre of the blade; sometimes there is only one layer of these, so that the 
appearance of the blade is the same on both sides, sometimes there are two layers and 
the two sides show' different patterns. 

The possibilities of X-ray for dccipho-ing the pattern are limited, for if there arc 
two layeis to the blade, one pattern will appear superimposed on the other This 
seems to be the case in all the Rainham fragments, where diagonal lines may be seen 
crossing diagonal lines in the opposite direction. Fragment A (pi. LXt, a and fig c a\ 
2 in. mde,' has six bands of decoration, three on each side, the diagonal and straight 
hnes being alternately di^ed Fragment B (also pi. i.xi. 6 , ,-7 in. wide, has four 
bands, two on each side: this radiograph is not so clear and shows only diagonal lines, 

* H Marvon * 4 thf* f irf J^rancc'Larwrd^ fabrication dcs dama^- 

Fields Fi™; seer Ely, Camhridje’.'dsis*. eisf. 
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probably as shown in fig, 5B. The radiograph of fragment C, t'9 in, wide, is not 
sufficiently clear for reproduction, but indicates at least two rows of pattern of diagonal 
lines. Fragments A and B must therefore be parts of different swords, fragment C 
could be part of A or B. 

One fragment, 5-3 in. by 1*5 in, wide at one edge, and narrowing tow'ards the other, 
is probably the remnant of a seax. It may be all that is left of the third object from the 
right among the spearheads on plate Lix, which appears to have been a seax. 

Spearheads 

1. Tip missing, 9 in. Jong (pi. lix, second from right). Angular blade, split 
socket, 

2. Leaf-shaped blade, split socket, 14*3 in, long (pi, Lix, extreme right).^ 

3. Remains, 5*8 in. long, and split socket, 2*5 in. long (pi, lix, probably sixth from 
right). 

Four of the spearheads shown in plate Lix are missing; the rest of the iron is in such 
bad condition that these have probably disintegrated. 





Fm- 6. Shield bosses (1) 



Shield bosses 

t. Wide flange, incurved waist, straight-sided dome ending in a wide flat button. 
Diam. c. 7 in,, ht. 3*5 in, (fig. 6, i). 

2. Narrower flange, upright waist, straight-sided dome with knob. Diam, c, 7 in., 
ht. 2’3 in, (fig, 6, 2). 

3. Flange damaged, upright waist with ridge at carination, slightly convex dome, 
with stud. Diam. c. 6-7 in., ht. 3-2 in. (fig. 6, 3). 

4. Wide flange, sloping w'aist, ridge at carination, convex dome, stud. Five silver- 
plated, disc-headed rivets renmining in flange, Diam, c, 7 in., ht. 3*4 in. 
(fig-6, 4). 

5. Flange damaged, knob missing, vertical waist, dome slightly concave (fig, 
fi. 5)* 

6. Fragment, sloping waist, straight-sided dome, button (fig. 6, 6). 

VOL. xml* t 
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Iron spike (fig, 4, 14), 3*5 in. long; circular in section, pointed at both ends. Miss 
E, M. Crowfoot suggests this is a little pick used in weaving to push the woven threads 
more closely together. Similar picks In ivory were found, for instance in Grave 299 at 
Kingston Down, Kent,' a woman’s grave which contained other textile-making equip¬ 
ment, such ^ spindle w'horls. These picks have been identified as spindles in the past,* 
but this is impossible, as a spindle must be long and light, and is usually made of 
wood; these ivory or iron picks w'ould be too short, and the whorl would slip easily off 
the pointed end. 



Fic. 7, Potttrj- (i) 


Poiiery 

Fragment of Frankish zckeel-tnmed bi-^conical bowl (restored). Ht. 3*5 in., diam. 
rnouth 3’'8 in. (pi, lxii, c, fig. 7, i); hard, light grey ware. It has a slightly everted 
nm, a ridge just below neck, and the base show's marks of severance from wheel. 
There are two rows of faint, irregular, chevron-patterned rouletting on the shoulder. 

Gookif^^-pot, Tvith flat base and almost parallel sides ; ht. 4 in., diam. mouth 3'9 in. 
(pi. LXit, d, fig. 7, 2): very roughly hand-made, coarse, badlv fired clav> discoloured by 
fire. 

Globular pot, with almost vertical neck, slightly everted, base slightly flattened; 
ht. 5-r m., diam. mouth 3-6 in. (pi. lxii, e, fig, 7, 3); reddish w^are, discoloured by fire" 
pitted With piEfks of or other pilots used in mixing s some traces of burnishing. 
Decoration is completely by row^s of dots, probably made by edge of comb teeth ; four 
parallel horizontal rows round neck, a zone of parallel lines on shoulder, and three 
parallel horizontal rows below, 

Bowl^ Rounded but with sharply carinated shoulder^ slightly everted rinrii and 
flattened b^, Ht. 4-5 in,, diam, mouth 4 tn, (pi. Lxn,/, fig. 7,4). Greyware with black 
burnish; discoloured by fire. No decoration. 

The wheel-turned bowl ik of Frankish manufacture and must have been imported 
from the ^Continent. Of the three hand-made vessels, two have the rounded base 
common in Anglo-Saxon pots and conform to typical shapes. The form of the vase, 
with comb-point impressions and its rough, reddish ware, indicate a date in the later 
part of the pagan period. Mr. J, N. L. Myres suggests that this type of decoration was 

‘ li. FausMtt, Sepukkralr, ^3. => Hjldwri, Drown, yfrU i» Eurty E>igfand, iv, pi. xcvl. t, and p. 41 
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probably in use mainly in south-east England, for other examples come from Croy¬ 
don,* the Hassocks sandpit (near Lewes), Eastbourne, Lackford,-*and North LufFenham 
(Rutland), The Hat-based cooking-pot belongs to the very inferior type of domestic 
vessel which frequently appears on Anglo-Saxon sites. All were no doubt used for 
cooking purposes. 


Glass 

iMrge glass head (fig. 4,15), f6 in. diam.; in the shape of a truncated cone; very dark 
brown or black glass decorated by cr^my-coloured marvered threads which form a 
five-petallcd flower in a circle, and a zigzag line round the outer edge.^ 

Glass head (fig. 4, 16), Max, diam. diam. 1 *1 in,; an irregular and flattened disc with 
rounded edges; dark blue glass decorated by an off-white, unmarvered zigzag thread 
within a circle of white thread. 

Large beads of both these types have been found in w'omen^s graves in connexion 
with textile-making materials, and in these cases are no doubt spinning whorls. When 
found with a sword, their function was probably to anchor straps securing the hilt to 
the w'rist in action, or the hilt to the scabbard when the sword was sheathed. They 
also appear to have been used as a toggle for a girdle. As their associations here have 
been lost, there is no way of telling what their particular use may have been m this 
cemetery. 

The flower-like pattern on the larger bead is very similar to the design on gl^s 
bowls made in northern Gaul, and both are no doubt products of the same factories. 

Drinking-korn (British Museum No, 195Z a-4 1) (pi. Lxni and Lxix a, d). Length 
33-6 cm,, diam. mouth 7*2 cm., metal 3 mm. thick at mouth, and solid for c, 6 cm. 
from the point, olive-green and bubbly. The body is slightly twisted, and the rim has 
a roughly chipped appearance.^ Decoration is by self-coloured trails; a thick snickered 
band one inch below the rim, and an inch below this is a thick trail pulled down into 
the shape of arcades; thick vertical trails run from the point of each arcade to the tip 
of the horn, where they are flush with the surface. 

Drinking-horn (British Museum No. 1952 2-5 i) {pi. LXiii, h^ c). Diam. of mouth 
8 cm,; very similar to above, but not sufficient fragments remain to reconstruct the 
whole glass. 

A fragment of the second horn was examined by spectrograph at the British Mu¬ 
seum Research Laboratorj', along with fragments from three glass beakers from the 
. 4 nglo-Saxon cemetery at Howletts, Kent. .All gave the same result, indicating a higher 
content of sodium than potassium. One of these glasses was subsequently analysed 


^ In the British Muficum. 

^ T. C. Lcflhbridpt^ Cntsfifry at Lackford, Suffolk^ 

fig, 5, No, .jt). a. 

^ Cf* Moreau, CSMeciion Caranda^ pL XXISIV^ aj, and 
R. C. XeviUci Siixtm Ohstquks, ph at. 96, 

* The jftggtd effect b caused by severance of the vessel 
pt the neck by application of some cool agent* A smooth 


fmhh U cfiectcd by Fthcdtlng, but in Uic late Roman 
period some vessels were left at this stage and retained 
sharp snapped-off rirm which are hardly inviting on a 
drinking-glass. A bt%'ellcd but still slmrp rim may some- 
limes have been produced by grinding* \\\ tlaberey, 
VSp^tantike Glistr aus Gfibern von M3yen\ Bvnm-r Jtdir- 
kuchtr, Hefi 14% I'af. 35, Abb* i, S. 355* 
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chemically, and the spectrographic results were confirmed. This is in accordance with 
analyses of other glasses of Migration or Merovingian periods from Belgium, France, 
and Sweden.' In the Roman period glass was made by using a potassium flu\ obtained 
from vegetable ashes. I’he use of soda, however, supplanted this in the fourth century, 
the soda being obtained from natron imported from the Mediterranean, and glasses of 
this formula continued into the Carolingian period.* 

These horns were included by Dr. D. B. Harden in his surv ey of Anglo-Saxon 
glasses,^ where he pointed out that they were the only tw^o known in Britain. Glass 
vessels during the Roman period and the following centuries belonged to that group 
of goods requiring special technical knowledge in the manufacture such as bronze 
vessels' and pattern-welded sword-blades,^ w'hich were apparently produced in special 
centres on the Continent for export to other countries. As they are not likely to have 
been made in England, it is necessary' to place them in their continental milieu in 
seeking a conclusion as to their date and place of origin. No detailed study of the type 
has yet been published, but it seems that some useful conclusions might be drawn 
from such facts as are accessible at the present time. 

The following list of glass horns is probably not complete, for there may be more in 
private collections. 


Germany 

1. Bingerbriick (pi. uerx, 6, e). British Museum 73 5-2 212. 

L, 33'5 cin. (tip broken! IJght olive-green, rim flared and cut, flattened tip, horizontal 
trails and diagonal vertical loops, two suspension loops connected bv snickered trail. 

W. A, von Jenny, Die Kimst der Germanen im fruhen Miitdalter, Abb. 79, right. 

z. Aachen (pi. lxvi, c and fig, 8, 2). I^ndeamuseum Bonn, 21422. 

h. 34*2 cm. Light olive-green ; rim flared and cut, flattened tip, horizontal trails near tip, 
rest of body divided into panels by blue and broum snickered trails and zigzag borders, the 
panels ornamented by a single drop or zigzags, two suspension Inops, 

H. Lehner, Pr&vmdatmmeum in Bonrt^ Fi^er^ i (1924), Taf. xviiL 3, S. 8i, 

3, ? Koln (pi, Lxv, d). Landesmuseum, Bonn 4331. 

, !'■ 3 ^ cm. Light green; rim widened and cut, vertical twisted loops, two separate suspen¬ 
sion loops. 

H, Ijchner, op. dt., .S. St (mention only). 

4. (Unknown) (pi. LXVl, 6). Sammiung Diergardt, Rom. Germ, Mus., Kdin, 34, 457. 

L, 23 cm. lught olive-green; rim slightly flared and ground flat, brown and self trail 
decoration, horizontal near tip, zigzag near rim, vertical snickered trails forming panels in 
centrCj. each occupied by a wide zigzag. 

MusiJe de Mariemont' Les Chefi-d'teuvre de la Hhmatiie Romaine (1948), pi. 17, No. 150. 


^ Salin^ Le hmt m&ytn-Sgt rn Lorrmnf d'ltprh Ir 
tn{)hiiirT funiraire^ 1939, p. 194 ; G. Faider *Les 

A'errerica dcs epoquea rdmalne ct mcrovingiefific', finw/ 
Belgf ft de i*Art^ x, 1940, No. 4, 

p. 41 R. Chambon and H, Arbman, ^Deux Foum ^ vcire 
m^mvmgienne k Mncquciioise (Bclgiquc)\ 
Km^L Humanistijka Vftemkapsiarrr/undft i Jrstf- 
rdtitisf , 1951-2^ p. =5*: A. Englisfi Ciass 

UmX p- 67^ 


^ i\. Arbrrtan^ Sffnt'fdrn md dm Karotin^che Rttah, 

p. ft. ieq. 

^ D. B+1 iarddfi, loss in Anglo-Saxon Bn tain', 

The ArchaeidDgioit Letirr^ Jidy 1950, iiip No, 2; alAO 
rnfrntioned by W, A* 1'borpc^ ch,^ p, 63* 

* A- Bji>rn, ’Broruckar og GIsasa hegre fra Folkcvaiid- 

ri^tiden\ Dri mnkt Vidrnshiitm Sfhkaht 

Sknftrr^ 

* Fnma^Lanqrd, op, cii. 
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5. Probably Koln (pt. Lxvib Rom. Gerrn. Mus., Koln. 983. 

L. 13 cm. Light green; rim ilarcd and cut, flat tip, three zones of horizontal white trails. 

6. Aachenstrasse, Kdlii (pi, uiiv, c and fig. 8, i). Rom. Germ. Mus., Kbln, 793. 

L, *5 cm. Colourless; rim slightly flared and rough, nvist at tip only, 

Bonner JaitrbiicheTi Heft 115, 1906, S. 425, Taf, xxv. 61. 1. 

7. Middle Rltine, Vom Rath collection, Koln, 

L. 34 cm. Colourless; rim flared, self trails in nehvork, andzonc of horizontal trails near tip. 

A. Kisa, Die antiken Glaser der frau Maria vom Bath, Taf. ix, 82. 

8. Probably Koln (pi. LXiv, b). Sammlung Disch, Landesmuseum Bonn, 1706. 

L. 27*4 cm. Colourless; flared cut rim,horizontal trails of light opaque blue from near tip 
to rim. 

Jahrhucher d, Vereins p. AlterthumsFr, im Rheinl., Heft Ixxi, Taf. vi. 1370. 

9. Koln. Sammlung Disch. 

I., 23 cm. Light green; rim flared, two dolphin suspension loops. 

J^trbiicher d. v, Aiierthums Fr. im Rheinl, .’txxvi, I’af, iii, i, S. 120; ibiti, Ixxi, Taf, 

vi. 1369. 

j^’jDotzheimer Strasse, Wiesbaden (pi. lxvii, e). Wiesbaden Museum. 

Two horns, L. 19 cm. Light green; flared smooth rim, flat tip, three zones of white trails 
marvered and feathered. 

L. Lindenschmidt, lltmdhuch der DeuUchen Alterthumkunde, j, S. 478, Taf. xxxii. 12, 
w'here the provenance is given as ‘Rheinland’. 

12, Dotzheimer Strasse, Wiesbaden (pi. lxvii, b). Wiesbaden Museum. 

L. 25*4 cm. Light green; flared rim, flat tip, five zones of horizontal trails, two suspension 
lo(ms connected ov a plain trail. 

L, Lindenschmidt, op, dt., S. 478, Taf. xxsii. n. 

13, Krefeld-Gellcp 11 , Grave yt. 

Traces only of a brown glass horn tsHth network decoration. 

A. Steeger, Katalog aw Ansstellung ^Niederrheiniseke Glaser und Glasmalereien', Krefeld, 
1947. 7 .V 

14. Krefeld-Gellcp II, Grave io8g. Krefeld. 

L. 38 cm. Light green; widened cut rim, flat tip slightly bent to one side, horizontal trails 
and vertical loops, t\vo suspension loops. 

A. Steeger, ‘Neue Funde aus Germ, Grabern des 4. Jahrh. in Krefcld-Gellep’, Veroffent- 
Uchungen des Ileimathauses des Niederrheins in Krefeld, Nr. 17, Abb. i, 

F, Radcmachcr,'Frankische Glaser aus dem Rheinland’, Bonner Jahrbucher, 147 (1942), 
Taf. 52. 3, 

15. Maria Mtinstcr, Worms (pi. LXV, r). Worms Museum. 

L. 19 cm. Greenish-white; flared, roughly snapped-off rim, network trails w'tth horizontal 
trails near tip, two suspension loops. 

F, Soldan, ‘Rom. Grabcrfeld von Maria Mdnster bei Worms’, Westdeutsebe /.eiischrift, 
1883, R. 34, Taf. iii. i and z. 

]6. Heidelberg, Ktrchheim, Gr. 130 (pi. Lxviii, a and fig. 8, 3). Heidelberg, Kurpfalzisches 
Museum. 

L. 33*5 cm. Olive-green; rim straight and cut, twisted bodv, network decoration on upper 
half. 

H. Ktihn, Die gerrmuiischen Bi^elfibeln, S. 252, Taf. 130. i; E. Wahle, Die Vor- und Friih- 
geschkhte des unteren Neekarlandes, S, 52, Taf. 7. 2 and Taf. 8 lower haJf (associated finds). 
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17, EichJoch, Rheinhcssen (pt. Lxviii, b), Attcrthumsmiiseum, Maina. 

L. 33 cm. OItve-green; rim straight and cut, twisted body, three ro\^'s of trails in arcades. 
L. Lindenschmidt, Die Alterthimer ttnserer iteidtmdten Vorzeit, iv, Taf. 59. 9. 

18. Nikutowen, E, Prussia. Prussia Museum. 

Broken tip onlVi, L. 7 cm. ? Colourless, with blue and white trails. 

F, E. Peiser, ‘Die Trinkhom-Rander des Prussia-Museums', Festschrift Adalbert Beasew- 
berger^ 1921, S. 118, .\bb. 3. 


Italy 

19, Castel Trosino, Grave (pi. [Jiviii, e). 

L. 27 cm. Deep blue; rim only slightly widened, thick blue network decoration on upper 
part of body, and white horizon^ trails'on lower half starting in a bbb on the lip. 

R. MengareUi, ‘La Necropoli barbarica di Caste] 'rrosino’, Montmetiti ArUicin\ xii, Tav. v. 
II. P- 295- 

20. Nooera Umbra, Gr, 20. 

_ Fragments; colourless, yellow' horizontal trails, with red man'crcd wave decoration near 
rim. 

A. Pasqui and R. Paribeni, ‘Necropoli barbarica di Noccra Umbra', Monummti Anticlii, 
XXV, p. 203, fig. 52 — sketch of grave and contents. 


21 . 

22 . 


Nocera Umbra, Gr. 17. 


Two horns, L. i8'2 cm. Green, with white horizontal trails, and a reading. 

Pasqui and Paribeni, 0^. ctL, p. 199, fig. 46; grave plan fig, 44. 

23, Italy (pi, Lxix, c and / and fig. 8, 4). British Museum. 

L. 22'5 cm. Deep blue; rim very' slightly widened and ground flat; white horizontal 
threads starting in a drop on the tip,’thick blue network below rim. 

British Museum, Aj^la-Saxon Guide, fig, 192 e. 

W. A. von Jenny, Die Kunst der Germarmi imfruhen Mittelalter, Abb. 79. 

24. Italy fpl. LXViii, J). Coleccidn Amatller, Barcelona. 

L. 13'5 cm. Greenish; white horizontal trail on low'cr half, starting in a blob on tlic point, 
red trails marvered and feathered in two directions on the upper part. 

J. Gudiol y Cunill, Catalech dels Vidres de la Coleedd Amatller, 1925, p, 21. No. 77, 


Dertmark 

25. Lserkenfeldt (pi, LXVti, c). National Museum, Copenhagen. 

L, 30 cm. Light green; rim flared and cut, flat tip, diagonally twisted loops overlaid on 
lower part by horizontal trails. 

H. Norling-Christenscn, ‘Germaniskj^rnalders Begy-ndelse i Norden’, Viking, xlii (1949), 
pi. in. 

26. Himlingoje, Sceland (pi. lxv, «}, Copenhagen. 

L. 25-5 cm. Light green; slightly flared rim, hooked tip, diagonal rippling, opaque yellow- 
green hori2ontal trails below mouth, 

S. MuUcr, Ordningaf Danmarks Oldsager, ii, fig. 334; H. Norling-Christenscn, ‘Jjemalder 
gravpladsen ved Himlingoje’, Fra Nationafmuseets Arbejdsmark, 1951, fig. 3. 

27. Himlingoje (pi. LXiv, d). Copenhagen. 

Broken, external diam, of mouth 8-9 cm. Light green; rim thickened and slightly widened, 
hooked up, diagonal looped trails and horizontal trails near tip. 
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28. Spcrrestrup, Seel and (pi. LXV, b), Copenhagen. 

L. 23 cm. (tip missing. Light ^een; rim flared, diagonal rippling, 

Aarboger for Nordtsk Uldkyndigned Historie, 1871, S, 445. 

England 

29. Rainham, Essex (pi. l.xii, a and b, Lxix a, d'), British Museum Reg. No, 1952 2-4 t. 

L. 33'6 cm. Olive green; straight, cut rim, twisted body, arcading and vertical traib, a 
single horizontal snickered trail near rim. 

30. Rainham (pi. lxu, b, c), British Museum Reg. No. 1952 2-5 i. 

Similar to above, but broken. 


Norway 

31. Hoien, Varhaug {pi, utvtJ, o). Stavanger Museum. 

End missing, diam. of mouth 9-3 cm. Light olive-green; rim flared and cut, slightly 
twisted body, zones of horizontal trails, two suspension loops. 

H. Noriing-Christensen, 1949, op, dt,, pt. v. i. 

32, Skadberg, Haatand (pi. Lxvi, tf). Bergen Museum. 

Two fragments, L. 16 cm. and 15-5 cm. Light green; rim flared and ground flat, flat tip, 
two (? originally) suspension loops, connected by a rippling trail, zones of horizontal trails, 
rivet-holes for metal plates. 

Holland 

33. Hunnerberg, Nijmegen (pL lxvi, d), Rijksmuseum G, M. Kam, Nijmegen. 

L. 32.2 cm. Light green; rim slightly widened and cut, flat tip. two suspension loops with 
connecting snickered trail, three zones*of horizontal trails. 

Verdag Musetmi van Oudheden Nijmegmy 1883, pi. ii, C.L No. 49. 

Sweden 

34, Osterhvarf, Ostergdtland (pi. utiv, a), Statens Historiska Museet, Stockholm. 

L. ^4 cm. Colourless; rim flared, slightly twisted body, opaque blue and white trails form¬ 
ing diagonal loops, and running vine pattern below mouth. 

Stockholm Museum, Tiotuseti Ar i Sverige^ flg, 166. Manadsbladet, 1897, pp. 82 ff. 

Belgium 

35* Samson (pi. lxvi. <t). Namur Museum. 

L. 26 (TO. Light green; flared cut rim, flat tip, vertical loops with horizontal trails overlaid, 
brown zigzag border below mouth, two suspension locms. 

Annales de la Societe archiologique de Namury t, 6 (185 9-60}, pi. i, fig. 25. 

France 

36. Tantonville, near Nancy (pi. usvin, c). Private collection. 

L. 27 cm. Brown; straight snapped off rim. twisted body, horizontal trails and diagonal 
loops. 

fc, Salin, ‘Le Cimetiere Barbarc de Tantonville (Meurthe-et-Moselle)*, Revueardieob^ique, 
1936, 6* Serie, Tome vii, p. 184, fig. 3. 

Notes 

The terms 'horizontal' and ‘vertical' trails are used with the upright beaker tj’pe in mind, i.e. 
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‘horiscontal’ = threads applied spirally paraUel to the rim, 'vertical* = threads applied length¬ 
wise along the IxKiy, Except where stated otherwise, all trail decoration is unmarvered and in 
self-colour. 

The sketch of No. 19 in Kisa, Das Glas im Aherthiimef V0I. t, Abb- 104, does not tally with. 
Mon, Ani. xil, Tav. v. tr. 

The horns from Wiesbaden, Nos. 10, ii, and 12, have been judged only from photographs of 
casts in the possession of the Zentralmuseum, Mainz (pi. i.xvii, A, f), as the Wiesbaden Museum 
has not been reopened since the war. All information on them has been very kindly supplied 
by Dr. W, V, Pfeffer. 

Kisa, op, «/,, p. 765, and Morin-Jean, La I'crrcr/e en Gaule sous VEmpire romam, p. 139, men¬ 
tion a drinking-hom in the museum at Trier, but Dr. Gose of tJie Rheinisches Landesmuscum 
there informs me that there is no trace of such a hom in that collection. 

Morin-Jean, op. cit., p. 159, mentions a glass drinking-horn in, the possession of the .“Strasbourg 
Museum. There is, however, now no trace of it in the collection or the records of that museum, 
and it presumably was destroyed in 1870 by enemy action along with many other objects. 

Dr. V. von Gotizenbach has recently made a sur\'ey of Roman and migration period glass in 
S\viss museums, and has kindly informed me that there are no glass horns in the museums of that 
country. 

1 hese homs may be divided into four types, the first three of which are in chrono¬ 
logical sequence; the last is contemporary with the third but geographically distinct. 
Although many of the vessels are single finds, sometimes of uncertain provenance, a 
sufficient ntimber of them are datable by associated finds or typological parallels to 
enable divisions to be made between the earlier and later types. 


TYPE 1 (fig. 8, i) 

Nos, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 18, 26, 27, 28, 34 

The earliest glass drinking-vessels with the curved shape of a hom are the rhytons 
produced in the east, and often to be found in Mediterranean countries. They take on 
various shapes; the wail is sometimes straight to the run, sometimes constricted before 
flaring ounvards, and sometimes it flares in a simple trumpet curve. In ail cases there 
is a perforation at the point. This is really the essential characteristic differentiating 
horns from rhytons, and if the tip is missing it might be possible to confuse the two 
forms, especi^ly as some glass rhytons have found their way into north-western 
Europe.* These seem to belong mainly to the early Roman period,^ whereas the 
Germajiic tribes do not appear to have possessed drinking-horns of glass before the 
third centurj'. 

The Germanic horn in the earliest recognizable context happens to be the most 
colourful and ambitious of them ail, and this, of course, suggests predecessors of 
which there is no tangible evidence. Found in Sweden (No. 34, pi, lxiv, a), it is of 


* Lonckm; GuUdhaU Museum Fimh 

in RomuH Lmidon 79^9-52, pp, 3-4, p|, ni, d&acM;Utcd fifids 
pL II and rv, and a in Rijksmu»auin van Oudheden, 
[^iden, presumobly found in HoHaiid. The tip h mining 
from these mo* hut their ideniiBcatbn oa rhytona is made 
certain by the cstabliahed first-centurv^ date of the Guild¬ 
hall glaaa and comparison with a complete vessel of sLmiLai: 


metal and decoration in the Rritish Musedtn, Reg. No* 
1913 11—13 t* recorded as coming from Syria. 

* Dated cxamplca are the Londtin one abovic and ait-^ 
other from XTsinz: 1,, lAndcnschmidl^ *Vcntichning dcr 
Srnnmlungcn Mamzff Zatsihrift, JahnEanE t, 

190^, S.7t. Taf. • 
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colourless metal covered with opaque blue and white diagonal trails, and below the 
rim is a running vine border in the same colours. In the same grave were shield bosses, 
spear-heads, a crossbow type of brooch with wide pin-catch, etc,,' which indicate the 
third century a,d,, while its near relation, the tip fragment from Nikutowen (No, i8). 



with associated finds of a brooch with returned foot, triangular-shaped comb, and 
bead, might belong to the same time or somewhat earlier. 

Another horn of colourless glass, and decorated with opaque blue horizontal trails 
8, pi. iJCiv, i), from the Sammlung Diseh has no associations, but a third and 
undecorated example of colourless glass (No. 6, pi. Lxtv, c) was found in Cologne in 
an inhumation grave accompanied by a number of objects and coins of Claudius 
Oothicus, Oarus, and Galerius \'la.\imianus. The date of deposition was therefore 
probably about a.d. 300. 

Nothing is known of the associations of one of the two horns from the third/fourth 

* Cf. O. .^mgren, Studien uber nordeuropaiiche Fibft-formm. Type VU, 2X0. 
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centur>' cemetery of Himlingoje (No. 27, pi. LXiv, d) : it has diagonal looped trails 
hooked tip, and a thickening flared rim. The accompanying finds of the other one 
(No. 26, pi. LX\\ a) were recorded. Besides beads, these include a swastika brooch of 
the type assigned by Aimgren to the late Roman period, ‘ bronze-mounted wooden 
bucket, gold ring, and a small pot. This hom is very^ similar in shape and design to the 
preceding one but has diagonal rippling instead of trails. 

The Sperrestrup hom (No. 28, pi. LXV, b) apparently belonged to an inhumation, 
but the associated finds give little information as they consist of a spiral finger ring 
made of thin gold wire and some sherds and unbumt bones which were not sent to the 
museum. The tip of the hom is missing, but because of the great likeness to the last- 
mentioned Himlingoje hom (No. 26) in colour, slender form with everted, rounded 
rim, and diagonal rippling, the original form and also the date of manufacture must 
have been very close. 

None of the vessels so far described has been provided with loops for suspension, 
from which it may be possible to deduce that this useful addition is a later develop¬ 
ment. Surely the earliest example, and the original form of these loops, must be seen 
in the arched dolphins attached to the Sammlung Disch hom (No. 9). In time these 
degenerated into two simple loops, as on the Worms hom (No. 15). Later still, it was 
found more convenient to achieve the two loops by a single glass trail which adhered 
to the wall of the vessel between the loops. Such glasses belong to the later part of the 
Roman period and are included in the next group. In that case, as the trail is well to 
the fore in the next and later type and, apart from the original dolphin handles, occurs 
only once in the first group, it is safe to suppose that this was a development which 
began towards the end of the third century’. To this time, tlien, must belong the 
Worms hom, and perhaps the similarity of trellis-work decoration may place here also 
the one in the Vom Rath collection (No. 7) and the ghost of the second Krefeld-Gellep 
horn (No. 13). Such a date for the Worms horn is confirmed hy its associated find, 
a white bottle with spherical body, long neck, and four handles, for although this form 
has a long life it is most prevalent in the later part of the third century'.^ 

In Bonn Landesmuseum is a hom (No. 3; pi. LXV, d) presumed to have been found 
at Kdtn: this has a wide undecorated zone near the rim limited by a single horizontal 
trail; at this line the diagonal trails covering the rest of the body are turned back 
sharply in a manner very different from the usual looping. Two separate suspension 
loops are attached, the one nearer the tip being joined to a ring trail encircling the 
body. The tip is pointed, but in view of several details showing close connexions with 
the next group (Bingerbriick, etc,) this hom seems to be a foretaste of a change of 
fa,shion which took place at the turn of the third and fourth centuries. 

'Fhis first group, then, belongs to the third century a.d. and comprises glasses 
which are light green or colourless, pointed at the tip, and occasionally with two sepa¬ 
rate suspension loops or cut rims. Sometimes an effort is made to give a twisted effect, 
cither by pushing the tip out of line (No. 6) or by diagonal trails or rippling. Only in 
the case of the finest example (No. 34.) is there a suggestion of actual curving in the 
whole length. Decoration may be by means of unmarvered trails in self-colour, 

* O. Ahngrcn, irp, cit^t fig. ^ 34 * ^ .Morin-Jean, La itttitjV m Caulf wus VEmpirr remtzrWp i^ijK p. 96. 
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opaque blue and white, or moulded rippling. The distribution Is suggestive {fig. 9); a 
concentration at Kola probably indicates the main source of supply, and the finds in 
Denmark, East Prussia, and Cstergotland possibly indicate an eastern route to 
Sweden.* 

TYPE II {fig. 8, 2 ) 

Nos. I, 2, 4, 5, 10, II, 12, 14, 25,31, 32,33, 35 
The horns In this group are mainly distinguishable from the previous one by means 
of the tip, which is flattened out into a button, sometimes with a small *kick'. It has 
been suggested that its shape copies a hunting-horn, and this might Tfl'cll be except for 
a likely derivation more in keeping with our knowledge of the way in which one glass- 
form developed into another. Apart from the curv^ature of the vessel, it is almost 
identical in shape with the stable conical beakers of the late fourth century a,d. The 
horn from Samson {No. 35, pi. LXVI, a), for example, is practically the same vessel 
basically as a stable beaker from Mayen,^ Both have a brown 2)g2ag border near the 
mouth and over-all decoration of the body by trails crossing at right angles; only the 
curvature and the addition of tw'o suspension loops turns it into a hom. With this 
were found a fourth-century bowl of Argonne ware and a bronze vessel.^ 

That the hom was not the only specialized type of vessel developed from the basic 
cone beaker maybe seen, for instance,in the glass fromFlavion {Namur Mus.)where 
a row of hollow claws are added below^ the browm zigzag border near the rim, and the 
lower part decorated by vertical brown snickered trails. These vertical brown trails 
appear also on the Sammlung Diergardt horn (No. 4, pi. LXVl, b% running from the 
zigzag border nearly to the spiral trails at the tip, and dividing the body into panels 
filled by irregular zigzags of brow n or self-coloured trails. This motif of carefree zig¬ 
zag in panels forms the central portion of the most magnificent horn of this group 
(No, 2, pi. uevT, r, fig. 8, 2), which was found at Aachen. The body is divided into 
three sections, the zigzag border at the rim being repeated betw'een the second and 
third sections. The topmost part, which is also divided into panels, is decorated by 
coloured drops, and there is a spiral trail towards the tip. Its sumptuous appearance 
is increased by the colouring of the applications — brown and dark greenish-blue on 
the light olive ground.* 

The next kind seems to have been manufactured mainly for export, if one may judge 
from its distribution. Apart from Wiesbaden, the other find-places are Hunnerberg 
(Holland) and Varhaug and Skadberg in Nor^vay, These are all decorated in the same 
w'ay, i.e, zones of horizontal trails at intervals along the body/ and all have two sus- 

' Prof. H, G, Eggtra, Dtr rSmiicAt Import im /men J Aunaitf dt- la anhiologi^Hc df Saasur, 5. 6 

Getmatuen (1951), pp. 61-3, assigns the Osteriivarf horti to (i $59-60), pp. 353, 373. 

the hrst part of the late Roman period, and points out its * jVccording to Dr. Tlaberey, this hom was found in a 
rescmblanci; to a group of foot ■'beakers with snake-thread late Roman grs^'ewilh two laic fourth-century glass beakers, 
decoration. On the grounds of their eastern dtsiribution *■ Dr. Norling-Chnstcnscn suggests that itnpirrted glass 
anti the absence of the type in the western empire, he horns were used as models by Germanie metal workers; 
considers they must have been produced at some eastern the segmentation of the Gatlc^us gold horns derived from 
centre, and imported to the tiorth via the Dniester, San, a glass hom of the Varhaug type, and the segmented 
and Vistula, hronze tip htttngs derived from the Aachen type; Viking 

* VV. Habercy. ’Spitantike GJuer aus Grahem von shi, pp. 8-9. 

Mayen*, Bonner /eAriuc/ifr, Heft 147, Taf. 37, Abb. 2. 
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pension loops formed by one continuous trail. The tip of the Varhaug horn is missing 
but was presumably flattened like the rest* 

The Hunnerberg bom (No, 33, pi. LXVi, d) is decorated by two zones only of hori¬ 
zontal trails. The workmanship is inferior, for the metal is very' streaky and the body 
bulges instead of tapering towards the tip. This is a lone find, but according to infor¬ 
mation from Dr. Braat, it comes from a fourth-century cemeteiy in Nijmegen. 

The only other object with the Skadberg horn (No. 32, pL lxvi, e) was a small 
pottery cup decorated w^ith horizontal grooves at neck and base and longitudinal 
depressions, apparently in imitation of the late Roman glasses with cut oval decoration 
which are to be found tn Norway.' Holes bored In the wall of the glass horn no doubt 
accommodated metal rivets. This provides another link w'ith late Roman glass beakers 
in Norway, for many of them (especially the thick beakers with sliced ov^s) have tiny 
holes bored in their w'alls: these held rivets for metal plates, which w'ere used either for 
mending a break, or for ornamentation. The associated finds of such glasses con¬ 
sistently indicate the early Germanic period.’ 

The other Norwegian horn, from Varhaug (No. 31, pi. LXVII, a), which is almost 
identical in form, colour, and decoration, was found in a mound with a bucket-shaped 
pot of the late fifth centur}'. This might be considered as an old glass, carefully kept, 
were it not for the Wiesbaden horn (No, 12, pi. LXvii, 6), which must be of the same 
date or even later, as it w'as found with a shield-grip and a long sword with gold and 
Stiver mounts, and strap slides of iron inlaid with silver wires and garnets in the 
manner of Alemannic swords of about a,d. 500.^ It is therefore quite likely that the 
manufacture of this particular type of horn continued well into the fifth century'. 

Turning next to the Lacrkenfeld horn (No. 25, pi, LXvii, c), and with it to a different 
kind of decoration, its relations arc obvious with the last horn described in Tj'pe 1, the 
Kbln horn at Bonn (No. 3, pi, LXV, d ): again there is the plain zone near the mouth, the 
single horizontal trail, and the sharply returned diagonal loops. Two further details, 
however, the flattened lip and the horizontal trails occupying the low'er half of the body 
and overlying the vertical trails almost at right angles, propose development from the 
stable beaker. The inhumation burial in w^hich this um was found included also a 
leather belt with bronze pendants, a comb, and a distinctive tall, segmented pot,"* Dr. 
Norling Christensen points out a similar pot in the Norwegian find at Veien which has 
associations of the Sbsdala type. At Lacrkenfeld, therefore, a late Roman horn was 
buried in a grave of the earliest Germanic period. 

Similar to this, but probably a slightly later type, is the Krefeld-Gellep horn 


* Chgr Norsks Ff/rfifitmmdnmirfkm Aarshr- 

rftfungnt 1881, TaL Jr, 9^ und A. Bjum^ rtL, ti, 
p. 21* For another potlcr\^ copy sec For. til Aarsbe- 

Tfiningrr^ 1882, TaT 1, 7, 

^ U. liougeil^ Smrtrmti Fimnrnr^ pL v, x and 2, and 
pp. 28-30- 

^ e.p* in Crave U) at CotterbarmtvesT Emii Vogi^ 'Daa 
Alnmannifl-chc Gtabcrfeld am alien Cotterbarmweg in 
Ha5c]\ Anz^grr fur 

1930, pp. 145-64+ Taf. s, 6 and 7. For ihe dgtififf and dis¬ 
tribution of this type of ^woid see E. Behmer+ Das wri- 


schnriJigf T 939 . and K. B 6 hner/ Das l^gschw crt 

dcs FrankenkdniRA fhildcricb', Bunnrr Jahriiufkfr, 148 + 
p. 218. The finds assockted with this Wiesbaden horn 
are Listed in Ah V. Cohauaen, Fukrer dur^h des Alterthtims- 
Musnm IVirsbadem (r8SS)« S. T50, with the provenance 
of Igstodl. A strap slidc+ probably iLic same one, is illiia- 
trated by 1^. Lindenschmidt+ Handbu^h drr Druhrkfa 
Alterihum^hundg^ 157 , with the prov^mtiiee "ErLwn^ 
heim bei Wiesbaden !\ 

* Viking, xijj+ pi. lit. 
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{No* 14), with horizontal traits and diagonal loops, and two suspension loops consist¬ 
ing of one continuous trail. This is dated to the end of the fourth century by Dr. 
Steeger by reason of the position of the grave in the cemetery and the detail of the 
snappcd-off rim.’ This type of rim, however, seems by no means confined to the 
fourth century\ The Bingerbriick horn (No. i, pi. LXIX, b, e) has no known associa' 
tions. Although very similar to the one last described, the zone of horizontal trails 
near the rim has here crept upwards to fill in the blank space evident on the other two, 
so that the composition of the trail design is much nearer that of the Kempston ty^jc 
cone beakers of the fifth and sixth centuries, ft therefore appears to be the latest of its 
type and a product of the fifth century. 

In this group there remain three small glasses with applied white trails: ?K6ln 
(No. 5, pi, Lxvji, d) and a pair at Wiesbaden (Nos. 10 and ii, pi. lxvji, e). The first of 
these, a green beaker with zones of white trails and a cut rim, reminds one of the 
conical stable beaker from Andemach^ and horns of the Norwegian type. The white 
trail decoration, however, was in use, particularly in northern Gaul, in early Merovin¬ 
gian times as well as the late fourth centurj% and this glass may well belong to either 
period. 

The horns from Wiesbaden (Nos, 10,11) are also decorated by three zones of white 
horizontal trails, but these are marvered and have all been hooked at intervals towards 
the mouth. The trails nearest the rim arc but slightly cur\^ed, the next row have been 
combed so far that they form arcades, and the third row' have been combed into 
elongated V-shapes. This pattern has been compared by Dr. PfefFcr^ to that decorat¬ 
ing the horn in the Amatller collection which will be noticed in Group IV, but there 
is a difference in that there the trails are pulled in opposite directions alternately, so 
forming a continuous block of patterning, while in the Wiesbaden glass they are 
combed only one way, with the exception of the third zone, where the V-*shape is 
accentuated by alternate combing in a contrary- direction. Although the principle is 
partly the same, the effect is widely different. A parallel use of white arcading on cone- 
shaped glasses of the fifth century- tells in fa\-our of a post-Roman date, and even closer 
comparisons may be made with other fifth-century- forms.^ A further significant point 
is the smoothness of the rim in contrast to the sharp finish of all the other glasses in 
this group. 

The constituents of this group, then, belong mostly to the fourth century r none of 
those which are datable belong to the first part of that century, but an unbroken tradi¬ 
tion from the earlier group may be seen in the points in common between the Krefeld- 
Gellep and Koln (No. 3) horns. At the other end of the scale the t\-pe extends into the 
fifth century. As to characteristics, the rim is alw-ays flared or widened and cut (with 


* A, SteffgM, Fundc aus gtrm. Gnil>em dcs 

4. Jahidi. In KrefeSd^Gellcp^ Ver^fftntlkhui/^fn Jfj Hfi- 
mulkauiti dts Nirdirthgim in Krrfrtii, Xr. 17, p, 75, The 
report on this remetery has not yet been published. 

^ Bvnnrr JiihrbuzftfT^ J-Jeft 147, Taf. 37, I. 

^ \\\ V. Pfeffer* *Zur T}ToIo^c mirrovm^nicitlichcr 
Glaser mk Fadcnveoiqninft'* Ftsiicfiri/f R^mkih- 
Girmanacfim m Mainz zur Ftkr ieinrs 

hunderijaftrigen Btitfhtns, 1952.* Band iii^ p, 147. 


^ c.g. Baldwin Bfown, Thf Arts in Earfy Engtmui, iv. 
pi. CTDC]^ 3* 5+ ch F. Rademacher^ ^Frankischc Gl^r 
&m dern Rheinland ; Hoan^ Jahrbikkrr, Heft 147, S. 314, 
Taf. 67: in the upper itlustration it may he dearly seen 
how the low^r zonr of trails were drawn a second time 
towards the while the upper Kone rematmi as a 

garland p draivn only towards the rim. The whole of the 
htwdy was presumably reheated and twbted to achieve the 
swirl. 
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but one notable exception), and the tip flattened:'where suspension loops are present 
they are usually in one piece. The colour is light green or light olive-green; the decora¬ 
tion by unmarvered trails, opaque white, translucent brown and blue, or self-coloured. 
For the most part the vessels are curved on a straight axis, and not twisted on a curved 



axis like a natural animal horn. Even this simple curve was often not accomplished 
with dexterity, and the wall bulges here and there on the inner side.' Efforts were 
made, however, to reproduce the natural horn shape, and a twisted appearance, though 
still on a straight axis, was achieved by diagonal trails.* .As a further measure, the tip 
W'as pushed slightly to one side. There is no moulded decoration. 

As to distribution (fig. to), the Aachen, Samson, and Sammlung Diergardt horns 
form a homogeneous group, and are indicative of Belgian manufacture for the first 
time. In contrast to Type I, only two glasses are found at Koln, the Sammlung Dier¬ 
gardt horn just mentioned and No. 5, and both of these are probably exports from the 

* Krtftild-Gdlcrp and Varhsiig (pi, umip * No?* i and 35, (pL UEiic, t, ^ and pL LXVii^ ir). 
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Namur region. This is in accordance with the conclusion that the Roman factories at 
Cologne ceased activity at the end of the fourth century.' 

The three examples at Wiesbaden and Bingerbriick might at first sight suggest a 
shifting of the glass-blowers from Koin to a position farther up the Rhine in tlie fifth 



Fjc. []. Distdbution of hornsi Type 111 


century, and indeed a large percentage of Frankish decorated glasses are concentrated 
in this area.' But it seems possible that in the case of horns these, too, are Belgian 
exports; the white feathered trail pattern has its home in northern Gaul,^ and parallels 
of the Bingerbruck type (No. i) and the other Wiesbaden type (No. tz, pL lxvii, &) are 
to be found in countries outside Germany. This may be confirmed by the northern 
distribution, for in contr^t to the eastern find-spots of Type 1 , Seeland, East Prussia, 
Ostei^otland, the line Nijmegen-Jutland-Stavanger may mdicate a sea route from the 
Meuse via the Rhine mouth. 

* F. K#<tcniaclier, opi nV., S. 3.J6. frjgtTiente from tlw site of ft McTOviiifpftii Elas oven in 

* Set distrihution mdps of with marvetrd and Btlg^uni wag a grtcii btll-bcoktr with white combed 

unmarvertd trail decoration, \V. v. pfefftr, op. at., . 4 bb. Uailsi H. Afbtnan, 1951-2, op. rit., fig. 3, Noa. 4, $, 6, 
4 S* 7, and 8. 

* F, Radenmcli^r, op. Hi., S. 334 ^ One of the gipss 
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TYPE III (fig. 8, 3) 

Nos. 16, 17, 29, 30, 36 

It will be seen from the number of glasses In Groups 1 and 1 1 that the glass drinking- 
horn rose to popularity in the third century, and maintained this popularity through¬ 
out the fourth and into the fifth centurj'. As it was a north-Germanic drinking-vessel, 
it can be assumed that its use is to be attributed to the infiltration of Teutonic tastes 
into the Roman world, W^ith the final collapse of the frontiers it seems feasible that 
remaining glass-blowers would continue to meet the demands of their Germanic 
customers, whom they could now supply on the spot. These productions may include 
the horns from Bingerbriick, Wiesbaden, etc., as we have already seen, but, surpris¬ 
ingly enough, the number of glass horns known to belong to the Merovingian period 
show a considerable decrease. Drinking-vessels made from animals’ horns continued 
in use by the Germanic tribes of England and the North, as may be seen from occa¬ 
sional horn remnants or their bronze ornamental fittings. There is little evidence of 
their existence in Frankish territory, however,’ and changes in fashion caused by 
closer contact with the Roman W'orld may account for the smaller number. But the 
presence of two wheel-turned drinking-horns in the Diergardt collection and one 
from Aiguisy (Aisne)’ shows that here Frankish potters were at pains to copy a horn, 
a natural one perhaps, but if the horizontal decoration near the mouth is meant to 
represent trails, then the model was in glass. 

There can be every expectation, then, that glass horns will occur in this period, and 
it is fortunate indeed that three have actually been found in datable contexts, two of 
them in Frankish graves and the other in an Aleinannic cemetery. 

At Eichloch, Rheinhessen, was found a twisted, olive-green horn (No. 17, pi. [.xviii, 
h) with a straight, sharp rim, and decorated some way below the mouth with three 
successive rows of arcading formed by thick horizontal trails hooked dow'nwards. 
The glass is 4 mm. thick at the rim. This was associated in a grave with some beads, 
a spinning whorl, a comb, two silver finger rings, a ring of stag’s bom, two early 
Frankish pots (one bi-conical, rouletted, the other a pedestal bowl), and a rosette 
brooch of keystone garnets with a blue stone centre. This simple type of garnet 
brooch is common in the early Merovingian period and was in use from the end of the 
fifth century into the second half of the sixth century.^ 

A very similar horn was found in Grave 130 at Kirchheim near Heidelberg (No. 16, 
pi. LXvm, a and fig. 8, 3), This glass, too, is twisted, with a straight, cut rim. The 
metal is olive-green and 3 mm. thick at the mouth. Decoration is by means of four 
rows of thick threads, this time hooked together in points so that the effect is more of 
trellis-work than arcading. Tlie lowest row has been drawn a considerable distance 
down towards the tip. Amongst other objects found with this is a radiate brooch of a 
type ascribed to the period ,\.d. 575'625 by H. Kuhn.* 

The third horn (No. 36, pi. lxvhi, c) is very similar to the others in shape, even to 

^ W* V, Pfeffer, op^ 115+ J M. Rupp, Die Herkun/t Jer p, 70, 

^ F. Ffiemers^lorf, Goidsc/muek der ^ H. Ktihn, Dk gemiamseheJt B^gelfiheJn^ 3534 

seii, AiESMellimg dtr fSammlung Dierj^ardl^ Kuln, i. 

36p und Citnmdfif pL §3. 

VOL. n, b 
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the slight lateral flattening noticeable towards the tip of the Eichloch liorn, bttl the 
metal is brown and the walls thin. The trail decoration of a spiral below the mouth and 
diagonal loops on the body occurs also on a number of its predecessors in Types 1 and 
11, The rim is said to be lacking, but this probably means that it is of the snapped-off 
variety^ It is to be regretted that the actual grave-group is not known* but the horn 
was one of the objects recovered from the Alemannic cemetery of Tantonville near 
Nancy, amongst which were shield-on~tongue buckles and a circular garnet cloisonne 
brooch with filigree centre; for both of these a date in the latter part of the sbith cen¬ 
tury is possible. 

The sharp rim of these horns is a detail usually associated with the late Roman 
period* and as no rims of the Frankish period are known to have been treated in this 
way, this might be considered a good reason for assigning the horns to the fourth cen- 
tury% or early fifth century at the latest. However, even if one could go so far as to 
assume that the Eichloch horn was a hundred years old when it was buried, it seems 
hardly likely that the Heidelberg horn could survive from Roman times to about 
A.u. 600. The fact, too, that each example of this type has been found in a Germanic 
cemetery tells in favour of a later date. Moreover, the style of the rim is but one detail; 
these horns have characteristics which distinguish them sharply from all others. The 
shape of the pointed end (fig, 8, 3) may be a revival of TyT^ ^ there is no obviously 
unbroken continuity from the last representatives In the*third century. It is a far cry 
from the Kdln glass at Bonn (pi, lct, d). Perhaps we must once again seek an origin 
for it in another type of drinking-vessel, and what more likely source can there be 
than the tall cone beaker produced in fair quantity during the fifth and sixth centuries? 
To effect the long, slim tines and strong, sweeping curve peculiar to this group, the 
glass-bloiver must nevertheless have been following closely the model of a natural 
horn. Among other differentia of the German horns from the earlier groups is the dull, 
olive-green colour common in the fifth to sixth centuries, as opposed to the clear or 
pale green metals or polychrome effects of the Roman glasses. There is strong dis¬ 
similarity' also in the shape of the rim, the thickness of the metal, and the type of 
decoration. On the other hand, the rim and decoration have certain points in com¬ 
mon with some examples in the next group, which appears to be contemporary. The 
brown shade and thin wall of the Fantonville horn are common amongst Merovingian 
glasses, and the shape and snapped-off rim are additional reasons for grouping it with 
the other two. 

.An explanation of the unexpected appearance of snapped-off rims on horns of the 
Merovingian period has been attempted by Dr, Rfeffcr, who considers that glasses 
with unmarv’ered-trail decoration were produced by the Roman workshops which con¬ 
tinued production, and that on the other hand the marvered-trail decorated vessels are 
of Frankish workmanship with a Syrian tradition from the fourth centurv' behind 
them.^ She points out that the horns with plastic decoration also carry on the Roman 
habit of sha^ rii^, but the Wiesbaden hom (No. 10 or ti, pL i.xvii, e), whose 
marvered trails point to Frankish manufacture, has a smoothed rim. The subsequent 

' 'I'hc phoiognph, E. op, at, fig. 3, seems to rcprcscntec). 

show that tlwf whole of ilic onginaJ lengtli of the vessel is > W. v. Pfeffer, op, dt., p. 155, 
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publication of the broken fragments on the sites of two Belgian glass-ovens hardly 
upholds this theory, for the one oven (Four 1) contained examples of both mar\^ered 
and unmarvcred trails. Whatever the reason however, it is in any case obvious that 
the late Roman sharp rim dtd in fact survive the fourth centurjf, 

Thedark^olive colour of the Gennan glasses, the thickness of the metal,and to some 
extent the sturdy unmarvcred trails recall very strongly the fifth 'sixth century glasses 
of Scandinavia.' The origin of these had already been traced to Belgium, for a few 
sim ilar glasses have been found in the Namur region. Most of the glasses of this type 
arc thinner, especially those found nearer the production centre, and it seems likely 
that the thickest beakers were manufactured for export. The distribution of bronze 
vessels with triangular lugs conforms closely to the distribution of the thick glasses and 
suggests that they, too, were exported to Scandinavia and other countries from the 
Namur region,^ The recent appearance of fragments of these particularly thick glasses 
in ‘Four IT at Macquenoise now confirms their origin. The Scandinavian examples 
have smoothed rims, but apart from that the Type III German horns are in the same 
tradition, and a Belgian workshop is likely. The Tantonville horn, w'ith its vertical 
loop and horizontal trail decoration and its thin walls, calls to mind immediately the 
more delicate versions of the Scandinavian glasses, those which arc usually to be found 
nearest to the production centre in Belgium, France, and England. It may wrell be 
that this thin type of horn corresponds to the Kempston cone heaker t>'pe and was 
produced for home consumption, There may have been a correspondingly thicker 
version of this pattern for export in the sixth century of which there is no extant ex¬ 
ample. Conversely, if the German horns represent a further development in the late 
sixth or early seventh century they must be the more solid version for export, and a 
thinner product for home consumption might be imagined. 

The distribution of these glasses (fig. 11) does not run contrary to a possible produc¬ 
tion centre at Namur, for the Eichloch and Heidelberg horns would have been shipped 
up the Rhine, and the thinner glass found at Tantonville is suitably much nearer to 
Belgium and probably arrived via the Meuse. 

TYPE IV (fig, 8, 4) 

Nos. 19-24 

It is possible here to distinguish horns with two varieties of decoration, the first of 
which is typified by a glass in the possession of the British Museum (No. 23, fig. 8, 4, 
pi, Lxix, c,/). It was acquired in 1887 together with a radiate brooch, gold foil cross, 
S-shaped bird brooch in garnet cloisonne, and a pair of multi-coloured glass bottles 
W'ith handles, all of which had been buried with the horn in a grave in Italy. It pos¬ 
sesses certain technical points in common with Rhenish or Belgian products, amongst 
the more easily recognizable being the thick trails forming arcading near the rim and 
the spiral of white thread which begins with a blob on the point. The first trait may 
be seen on horns of Type III, and the second often occurs on the pointed base of bell 

^ L'.g. B, Z>iV V^kincandtrungs^cii GutlnTuk like Kemp^fnn cone beaker arc not ditlcrcntiacctJ from 

( ^ 23+ 281 umd 2S1; Taf 24. the thicker GoiJand 

* A, Bjnrp^ op, dU (In this article the thinner 
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beakers.' The rim is sharp and ground flai, widened slightly but not flared. The 
colouring, however, of deep, \dvid blue adorned by milk-white trails is a new depar¬ 
ture. A replica of the British Museum hom was found in Grave 119 at Castel Trosino 
(No. 19) along with a large number of other objects. The pair from Gra\'e 17 at 



Fic. J2. Di»tribijtiona of hums. Type IV 


Noccra Umbra (Nos. 21 and 22) are also on the same pattern, with the difference that 
the metal of the body and arcading trails ist green instead of blue; the horizontal trails, 
however, arc still white, ^ong the many other rich objects in this grave was a neck¬ 
lace with pendants consisting of coins of Justinian (527-^5). Werner assigns this 
grave to his Group IV {600-50).* 

The other kind of decoration is e.\cmplified by Noccra Umbra, Grave 20 (No. 20), 
where a description only is available. This explains that the basic metal is colourless, 
this time with yellow horizontal trail decoration from the tip to near the mouth. Then’ 
instead of the thick arcading, there are ‘waves" of red glass paste marvered in the same 

iL ^ J>utmtrub dt! pfuph, * J. Wtmer, Miiipidatifrte AmtrsmtJu 

bitrhtiret it la Cautf (itjai). pi. D, S. (1535J, pp. 75^76, ^ 
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way as the red waves on the little white glass cup in the same grave. Whether the 
waves are drawn in one or two directions is not mentioned, but the technique may be 
the same as that on the two cups illustrated by Kisa {Taf. hi, opposite p. 420) from 
Castel Trosino where in both cases red trails are applied, marvered, and drawn in two 
directions. Still another example of this feathered technique, and this time once more 
on a glass horn, is to be found in the Amatller collection in Barcelona (No. 24, pL 
LXViii, d). According to the catalogue, this comes from Italy, was acquired from the 
Simonetti collection in Rome, and is dated to the first or second century. The shape, 
bent almost to a right angle, ending in a point, and with a slightly widened mouth, 
coincides with that of the Lombard homs. The basic metal is greenish, and the lower 
half adorned by a white spiral trail starting in a blob on the point. The upper half is 
decorated with two-way feathering of marvered red and white trails. 

This motif of nvo-way feathering is one of the earliest forms of decoration in the 
history' of glass and had a long vogue in Egypt, for example, where it was admirably 
suited to the decoration of sand-core vessels, the body of which was actually formed 
by the winding trails. The evidence of these Italian glasses shows that the use of cer- 
tain brightly coloured metals and the technique of two-way feathering were still alive 
in the seventh century a.d. 

Examples of two-way feathering, however, have been found outside that country. 
In the Germanic world there is the small, dark, bluish-green jar with white traits from 
Dollerup, Ribe Amt., Jutland,‘ which was found in the middle of a burial mound, 
1-5 metres above an urn grave, possibly of a.d, 400. With this as a terminus post quern, 
the glass could belong to the Italian group or to the later eastern glasses imported in 
\riking times.- 

The fragments of a pedestal beaker from Colchester^ are probably medieval, but if 
they were examples of Italian export goods of the sixth/seventh centuries, then, they 
might have formed part of a stemmed beaker similar in shape to that in Grave 5, 
Nocera Umbra,'* which is actually decorated by trails, feathered, however, in one 
direction only. These stemmed beakers, both decorated and plain, seem to be another 
characteristic product of Italian workshops of this period, and examples found north 
of the Alps probably represented exports.® 

It is clear that as the glasses found in Lombard graves are in general so very different 
from those in Germanic graves north of the Alps they must be of a different origin, 
and Italian factories arc the most likely source. It must not, of course, be forgotten 
that tw'o-way feathering was amongst the techniques used from the ninth to the twelfth 
centuries in Syria, and may have been used there even earlier.* But the fact that the 
horn is a Germanic form of drinking-vessel rules out any eastern supply. 

The characteristics of this type are pointed tips, no twist, and cut and widened rims. 
The metals are in brilliant colours—vivid blue, green, red, yellow, and opaque white— 

’ G- Ekholtn^ Gliifi%-aTiLjr i f^k»nfiinavicn\ j/wL AnL sxv, p. 173+ fig. 20. 

Fonttriinitfn,, 1^37^ fig. 1% p. 77. * See J, Werner, *Kinc nordfranitosbfclie Tierfibel von 

* c.g. IL Arbman, Birka Dit Grabrr, 194, i a Uasel (Hcmerring)V Ur-Sefrwfts^ Jahrgang xiii^ Nr. 4^ 
and ] h. pp, 

^ D. B. Harden^ beaker from Cote Hester Caailc** J. Lamm, A/rV^e^rj/fir/rjrAr Glater, Tof. ^9, S, 30+ 

AriUq^ ytHitfir ?cxx, 70^ pL \\\ b and fig, i. and 33, 10. 
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with decoration by unmarv'cred trails horizontally and in trellis arcading, or marvered 
two-way feathering* 

These glasses were made at about the same time as the Eichloch-Heidelberg typCj 
and certain similarities of shape and decoration with that group arc not unexpected in 
view of the strong cultural connexions beginning between the Rhineland and Italy in 
the early seventh century. The brilliantly coloured opaque metal of which they arc 
made, howe\'er, together with the polychrome effects, are sufficient in themselves to 
pronounce them as products of quite a different tradition. Their distribution (fig. 12), 
confined to Italy, and the objects associated with them seem to leave no doubt that they 
arc the w'ork of Italian houses working in the late sixth or early seventh century. 

THE RAINHAM HORNS 

Tw'o views of one of the Rainham horns arc presented on pi. together with 
views from the same angles of the Italian horn (Type I\^, and the BingerbrCick horn 
(Type II) in the possession of the British Museum, so that they may he compared. 
The views from the top bring out the difference in the axis of each; the Rainham horn 
is almost S-shaped, the Bingerbruck horn is turned slightly to one side at the tip, and 
the Italian horn is perfectly straight. 

An opinion has already been expressed as to the date of the Rainham horns by Dr. 
D. B. Harden, who considers that their trailed pattern is so similar to that of the 
Kempston cone-beaker type that they shouid be of like date, fifth to sixth century,' A 
similar parallel is drawn by Rademacher between these tail cones and the horn found 
at Krcfeld-Ocllep, in which case the trail pattern is a very close likeness, although the 
Krefeld-Gellep horn is thought to belong to the fourth century'. The Rainham horns, 
how'ever, differ considerably from the Kempston cone beaker type in their shape, the 
colour and thickness of the metal, the pattern of the trail decoration, and the technique 
used in its application. Moreover, the general pattern of the vertical looped trail is 
found on almost every shape of vessel from the third century onwards, so that its 
occurrence is useless for precise dating evidence. 

One immediately sees striking similarities between the Rainham horns and the 
German horns of Type 111 , in the slender, sweeping curve of the body, the unflared, 
sharp rims, the olive-green colour, and the thickness of the metal, but there are even 
further points of interest in the decoration. 

Most distinctive is the method by which the threads were applied. The pattern is 
obviously inspired by the vertical loops as they occur on the tall cone beakers, hut, 
instead of a thread trailed from the tip of the horn up to within an inch or two of the 
rim and looped back again, the tops of the loops arc formed separately by a horizontal 
band, which after application was hooked downwards at inter^'als, so forming a row' of 
arcades; a single thread was then trailed from the tip to meet (and overlie) each point 
of the arcade (pL LVHt, c). This roundabout method of achieving loops could surely 
only have been employed by a craftsman used to producing a trellis-work of arcading 
by hooking downw'ards a thick horizontal thread, as in the case of the frichloch and 
Ileidelberg horns. 


* D. B. J lfljden, 1950, c^p. as. 
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There is one other vessel on which the effect of looped trails is given by the separate 
application of arcades and vertical trails, 'I'his is the blue bag beaker from Alands, 
Gotland,* where the vertical trails w'ere applied first and the horizontal trail hooked 
down to rnect them. A further horizontal trail was then applied over the top of the 
vertical trails to mask the joins. \ dIsc-on-bow brooch of the late sixth or early 
seventh century' was found in association with this beaker. 

Similar in certain respects to this Gotland glass and also to the German Type III 
horns is the group of squat Jars such as that found in the grave containing seventh- 
century' jewellery at Broomfield, Essex they are of a thick, deep blue metal, and 
decoration is by means of thick trails drawn into a trellis design. Possibly the same 
production centre is responsible for them all. 

The Rainham glasses differ further from cone-beakers in haxing below the rim a 
plain zone divided by a single horizontal snickered trail instead of a zone completely 
occupied by parallel threads. Snickered threads sometimes occur on earlier Anglo- 
Saxon glasses, but usually only' vertically, as on the claws of claw beakers; they are not 
used horizontally until the later glasses which may be dated to the late sixth or seventh 
century', such as the bag beaker from Faversham,' and the tall claw beakers from 
Taplow,^ Nettersheim,® and VendeL* The basic shape of this type of claw beaker, i.e. 
a straight-rimmed cone, corresponds to the basic shape of the Rainham horns. 

As the Essex glasses arc so similar to the two German horns in almost all respects 
they must surely have been produced in the same district and at more or less the same 
period. In the matter of decoration tliey bear resemblances to both the German horns 
and the one from Tantonville, but the addition of a horizontal snickered band and the 
peculiar way of achieving the effect of looped trails seem to indicate a remoteness from 
the hey-day of the vertical loops and horizontal trail motif. 

The distribution conforms fairly well to that of Type III, for the Essex coast pre¬ 
sents a likely spot for the appearance of a specially thick type of glass manufactured for 
export in Belgium. 

Although, therefore, there is no exact parallel to the Rainham horns, they show 
various stylistic particulars which are found only in a group of glasses belonging to the 
seventh century. They must have been made, then, some time after the Tantonville 
horn, no earlier than the Heidelberg horn, and possibly even iater.^ 


* A* Kiaa, ( 7 iw im Altrrthumi^ I'cil Abb, 

^ Ettex i, 19; Aylwford, Ktnl, 

\\\ A- Thorpe, op, rtf., pL vii+ ft; CuddeBdon, C>xfordHbire, 

J* Akcrman^ kemoinf of Snarondomt pSi Vh J 
and 4: V^eit-Agder, Norway^ Oalo Univerakets 

OldaRkR^amlitig, No. C. 19362. 

^ British Museum Hip 54, r. An- 

other example is the blue drinking-v{^3sel of aqyat bottle 
shape found in a ueJl at Pagan's HilJ, Somerset; photo¬ 
graph in Tfur 3rd Dec+ J952. 
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pffTt, 1929, p. 29, hgp !■ W, .A. ThorpCp op. dt.^ p. 55* 
note II D. B. Harden^ op. dt*t i) a third glass vrtseh 
a stemmed beaker^ is reputed to have been found at Rain- 
ham. This glass form was produced in the late Roman 
period, but has been found in associalion with very early 
Anglo-Saxon mmcriaL The Esses spcditien, however, 
was found about two and a half miles west of Gerpins 
Farm, not in Rainham but in Hornchurch pariah^ in a 
RiimEiii stone coffin containing two skelttons lying head to 
feet, together with a bronze coin, probably of Tetricus II 
{267-73), *bc cofhn were a fourth-century poiicry 

If ask and beaker, it is necessary to make clear that the 
Momchurch Roman burial has no connexion with the 
Rainham cemetery here discussed^ 
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DISCUSSION 

The objects found at Gerptna Farm, Rainham, vvere unearthed about a hundred 
yards east of the farm-house. Owing to the commercial nature of the excavation there 
are n€> details available as to the precise hnd-spots or associations, or even whether 
there were traces of any skeletons. How ever, in view of the nature of the objects and 
their comparatively undamaged condition, there can be no doubt that the gravel- 
diggers had disturbed the site of an Anglo-Saxon inhumation cemetery'. This is 
supported by the record that the finds came from ground, which no 

doubt means that the difference of colour was noted between the grave filling and the 
surrounding natural sand or gcavcL None of the objects show traces of fire (except the 
pots, which had probably been used for cooking), so that it is not possible to tell 
whether any of the four pots functioned as cremation urns. Botli men and w'omen 
were buried there, the six shield-bosses and seven spearheads denoting at least six or 
seven warriors, and the girdle-hanger at least one woman. 

The presence of unbroken jugs indicates that the site was most likely used as a 
cemetery’ by the Romano-Britons in the second century a.d. The invading Saxons 
also buried their dead here, following the same practice as that adopted by the Saxons 
at Southend and Colchester who also used the existing Roman cemeteries. The choice 
of site in all these cases must have been Intentional, not accidental, and may mean that 
there was a peaceful settlement of Saxons amongst the Britons in the southern part of 
Essex. On the other hand, surface indications of earlier graves may have been suffi¬ 
cient inducement for the Saxons to hury their dead there, for, apart from such mixed 
cemeteries in other parts of the country^ there arc even secondary' Saxon burials in 
Bronze Age barrows. 

The amount of material preserved from this site is so small that it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions regarding the date of the change of population or the w'ay in 
which it took place. The cemetery may have been in continuous use or it could have 
been deserted between the second and the mid-sixth centuries, for there are no late 
Roman or fifth-century Saxon objects. The finds which are demonstrably latest in 
date—e.g, the glass horns and coin pendant—show that the site was in use until about 
the middle of the seventh century. The community must have been a fairly prosper¬ 
ous one, at least towards the end of the pagan period—in fact, probably as well-to-do 
as their neighbours at Brittle well (near Southend), who could also afford gold pendants 
and imported glass at that time. 

These two cemeteries of Britllewdl and Rainham are situated near the north bank 
of the Thames estuary, and so conform to the distribution pattern which may be seen 
in the map of Anglo-Saxon sites included in the Victoria County History oj Essex, 
Volume 1 . These sites are confined to the vicinity of the coast and the Roman roads. 
Early settlement in these areas is suggested by place-name evidence, for the -ingas and 
-ingham names show a very' similar distribution, but these occur also on the lines of 
rivers.* 

Archaeological evidence regarding the earliest settlement of Essex is lacking, but 

* Eaglith Hoft-mmr Sodrty, Entx, jutii and xjiv, and distribution map. 
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such other evidence as exists points to connexions with Kent rather than any other 
part of the country. It is true that the majority of the inhabitants must liave been East 
Saxons, and some similarities might be expected to the West or South Saxons and 
possibly to the people in Surrey, but there is an almost complete lack of objects to sup¬ 
port this. The kingdom of Essex was under Kentish rule in the days of ^Ethelberht, 
who was overlord of all lands south of the Humber, and whose sister’s son, Sseberht, 
nilcd Essex as under-king. Even earlier relations betw'cen the two counties might be 
inferred from Nennius* statement that various territories, including Essex, were given 
to Hengest.' Further, there arc parallels between Essex, Kent, and Sussex of place- 
nam^ which contain rare personal names or other unusual elements, such as Barling, 
cf. Kent and Sussex Rirling. Of particular interest here is the name of Ratnham, for 
this site may well represent the habitation connected with the cemetery under discus¬ 
sion, and another Rainham occurs in Kent on the opposite bank of the Thames 
estuary'. These two names, identical at the present day, may have the same origin. 
The earliest form recorded is that of the Kentish Rainham, mentioned in a charter of 
8 it as Roegrttga hdm,^ It was first suggested by Ekwall that this name might be con¬ 
nected with the Old English verb rogian.^ This verb seems to mean ‘to flourish or pre¬ 
vail’ and is probably related to OE. prefix regn^ which means ‘very great’, and OE. 
regman^'iQ prepare, adorn, arrange’. Rainham, therefore, may have been the kdm or 
home of lh.Q Roegingas'' ‘ruling people’. Wallenberg suggests that the fact that in 8[ i 
Rainham (Kent) is called a royal tow-n may be of importance in this connexion. The 
two Rainhams were probably' the homes of the ruling people amongst the settlers on 
both banks of the Thames estuary: that these two communities were closely connected 
is possible, but by no means certain. 

The name of Rainham belongs to the -Inghajit group of place-names which seem to 
indicate settlements just as early as the -ingas group.^ These -iiigham names occur 
mostly in Anglian territory; their rarity in West Saxon and East Saxon districts is 
taken to indicate that they w'ere probably not in use for very long amongst the Saxons. 
If Rainham and the other few Ingham place-names in Essex are Sa.xon settlements, 
they are therefore likely to be very early indeed, but it is also possible that they might 
be Anglian settlements and slightly later. Little traffic with the East .\nglians is to be 
expected, however, because of the dense forest inland and the disappearance of the 
Roman roads north of Colchester, ** Moreover, there is no trace so far in south Essex 
of the cremation cemeteries so frequent in East Anglia, although sherds of early pagan 
pottery are not unknown.^ .A new cemetery, however, shows a percentage of cremation 
urns as far south as Gt. Chesterford, and It may be that the absence of cremation in 
Essex marches w'ith the paucity of archaeological knowledge of early Anglo-Saxon 
times there as a whole. 


* Nennitts, irans. Old E^igUsk 

Chiimrtay cd. A. Cfiic3, p. 40&P 
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As this is as much as can be deduced with any degree of certainty regarding the early 
connexions of Essex^it is with understandable eagerness that we turn to the Prittlewefl 
and Rainham finds in the hope of discovering guidance in a more positive form* The 
connexions of the Priitlewell cemetery with Kent have been stressed, but while there 
may be a superficial resemblance it seems to contain little, if anything, that can be 
directly attributed to that county. The fashions for jewellery in seventh-century 
England were \vldesprcad rather than centralized, and the circular gold pendant w'ith 
a cloisonne star centre at Prittlewell,' for instance, represents a pattern of a popular 
type of ornament which occurs as far away from Kent as Uncleby, Yorks.- Moreover, 
the finding of the treasure of Sutton Hoo has established the existence of at least one 
other highly productive school of jewellers apart from Kentish craftsmen, so that there 
is no reason w’hy the Prittlewell and Rainham jewellery should not have originated in 
East Anglia or even in Essex itself. The Prittlew'ell circular brooches with keystone 
garnets^ arc obviously influenced by early Kentish disc brooches, but the basic shape, 
that of a saucer brooch, is one which is foreign to Kent.** With regard to the vessels, 
the squat glass jar^ could have been imported directly from the Continent. 7'he un¬ 
usual hand-made pottery bottle* is somewhat like a much larger vessel from Margate 
in the British Museum, but the Asthall barrow in Oxfordshire^ shows that wheel- 
turned bottles were not confined to Kent, and the Prittlewell example may be a local 
imitation of such wares. The two wheel-turned pots with horizontal ribbing* have 
parallels in England at Breach Downs, Kent,* and at Hamwih. The probability is that 
these were imported from northern France.The Prittlewell community, then, like 
the rest of the Anglo-Saxon territory in the seventh century, was not unaware of the 
products of Kent, but it cannot be regarded as archaeologically proved that associa¬ 
tions with that county were particularly close. 

In the same way the Rainham villagers seem to have had little to do with the folk 
across the Thames. The objects which show similarity to the contents of Kentish 
graves are just those w'hich could have been the result of a direct trade with the Franks, 
i.e. the Frankish bow'l, the pattem-wcldcd blades," the gold coin, the glass beads and 
horns. The small square-headed brooch with lozenge-shaped foot and the larger 
square-headed brooch are the only objects which acknowledge the existence of Kent¬ 
ish jewellery, and this is at a long interval and through many intermediaries. 

On the contrary', there are firm indications that these people faced northwards rather 
than southwards, and were not so securely hemmed in by the Essex forests as one 
might imagine them to be. The girdle-hanger is a specially Anglian possession, and 
this particular type may he paralleled from Little Wiibraham, Cambridgeshire. 'I'he 

* v 4 iv/iy. X. 3^7, fig, i, Trms., voL i, pt, ii, 9J-141 - 
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ornate, square-headed brooch has strong affinities to a group of brooches found mostly 
in the Cambridge region. It is not suggested that this brooch was actually made in 
Cambridgeshire; in fact, bungled details such as the lack of an eye in one of the lateral, 
downward-biting animal heads and the apparently unique positioning of the animals 
in the head-plate border seem to indicate the work of a local copyist. The two ‘small- 
long’ brooches belong to a type which is hardly ever found south of the Icknield Way 
and which has its nucleus in the Cambridge area.' East Anglian work, or a local imita¬ 
tion of it, is probably represented by the mounting of the gold pendant. 

We must regard the Prittleweli and Rainham settlements, therefore, as communities 
which were perhaps not very large but which enjoyed a certain amount of prosperity 
towards the end of the pagan period. As the place-name evidence suggests that a small 
number of people in Essex had by then annexed and brought into culcivation a rela¬ 
tively wide expanse of land,^ this would seem to be the reason for their prosperity. 
The Rainham finds have added to our information about the people of southern Essex 
by revealing that they were in no way isolated by the fens, forests, and the sea, but that 
in the sixth and early seventh centuries they bought wares from merchants from the 
Cambridge region and East Anglia, as w'ell as from Kent and the Continent. Or they 
may have made summer expeditions to these places to buy or otherwise acquire such 
goods for themselves in the manner of the Vikings of a later period. In any case, it 
hardly seems necessary to presuppose Kentish intermediaries for the import of con¬ 
tinental goods to a community so well positioned for cross-channel trade. In fact the 
most striking point in connexion with the Rainham ccmeierj' is that out of so small 
a number of finds such a large proportion should have traceable connexioi^ with 
distant regions. 

* E- T* lieecb, distribution nf the Angle? and xd, yg* 

Saxons archaeolo£tcally coneidtred*, ArihatQtagia (1945)^ ^ Emx, sxii. 
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The Torrs Chamfrein 

By R. J. C ATKINSON, Esq,, F.S,A. and PROFESSOR STUART PIGGOTT 
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[Read January 1953] 

PARI’ 1 . THE HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND FUNCTION OF THE CHAMFREIN 


A. THE HISTORY OF THE CHAMFREIN 


T he object of Early Iron Age mctal-work hitherto known as the Torrs Cham¬ 
frein' was found at some date before 1829 in a ‘morass’ {presumably a peat-hog 
and probably a drained loch) on the farm of Torrs in the parish of Keiton 
about one mile east of Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire.^ The identity of the 
finder and the date of discovery are unknown. The earliest record of the object is a 
full-size pencil drawing (pi. lxxi), lettered by parts, preserved among the Walter Scott 
papers in the National Library of Scotland.^ The drawing is the work of Joseph Train, 
a Galloway exciseman who had received preferment in his employment through the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott, and acted for him as an agent for the collection of anti¬ 
quities and antiquarian information. How the chamfrein came into Train’s possession 
IS not recorded. The drawing was evidently made soon after^vards, and is of impor¬ 
tance as a record of the fact that the chamfrein was already then in its present form, at 
least externally. The drawing was sent by Train to Sir Walter Scott, and was followed 
later by the gift of the chamfrein itself, after the tatter had been mounted on a wooden 
stand with an inscribed brass plate, the better to display it.+ 

The date of the drawing is unknow'n, but must be in 1829 or earlier, since it is 
referr^ to in a letter^ written by Train to Scott on ist December iSao, of which the 
following is an extract: 


I likpvise beg y^^J" acceptance Sir \\ alter of the non-clescript Antique of which 1 sent vou 
fomerly a drawing. 1 got the stand made $a as the brass face and horns mjght be seen to advantage 
when placed upon it. 1 cannot find out at all for what purpose it has been used but the numerous 
patches in the inside show evidently that it has been much used for some purpose whatever it 
may have been, but I have no doubt at all, Sir Walter, of your finding it out. From it having 
been found m the earth at the bottom of a peat moss it must undoubtedly be very old. From it 

■ thanks qf the atilhars arc due lo the Cdujicil of 
the Society of .\ntjquants of Scotlimd and to Mr. R. B, K. 

Sicvensonp Keeper of the National Mu$cum of Antiquities 
in Edinburgh, for their permiasian not only to examine 
and photograph the chamfrein, but actually to dismantle 
itj to Dr, H+ K Plcnderleithp for permitting one of 

the horns of the chamfrein to be examined in the British 
Muictim Research Laboratory; m Mr, Herbert Maryon, 
for dismantling thi; horn and for tniich expert 
advice; lo Dr, A. A, Moss,, for anal)’sing paper from the 
horn; to Dr. J, G. Speed, of the Royal (Dick) Schf>ol of 
Vetinary Studies in the Univcraity of Edinburgh* for 
advice on the original function of the chamfrein; to the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Assodatioiu and in 
particular to ihdr officer Mr* N\ K Rutherford, for tedinL 


cal reports on spedmetis from modem repairs to the 
object; and to Major-General Sr Walter Maxwell-Scott 
for permission to CJcamific the replica of the chatnii-cin at 
Abbotsford* 

^ The exact site is uncErtain* hut is presumablv in the 
area of marshy ground marked on the 0,B. maps ^ Tons 
Loch (15 ,''782623}^ 

^ MSS* 912, fot, fo, 

* The stand is prescrt^cd in the museum at p^bbotsfordi 
and now supports the replica of the chamfrein referred to 
below^^ U is of turned mahogany with i wved cruciform 
base. The inscript ion reads "Found in the Earth/at Torks/ 
Pariah of Kelion/Galloway’. 

* National Library of Scotland, MSS. Watpole Bequest, 
vol 19, fob. 417^18* 
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bcin^ound on the fann of 't'^orrs I thought perhape it might he something connected with the 
idol Tlior, but this merely a conjecture. 

Between 1S29 and 1921 the chamfrein remained in the possession of the Scott 
family at Abbotsford. In 1841 a brief account of it by Train appeared in John 
Nicholson’s History oj Gallmmyu^ and an even more summary mention occurs in the 
jVeti’ Stathtical Account?' The first detailed description and illustration was published 
by J. A. Smith in 1870,^ and included the first suggestion that the object was a 
chamfrein for a pony, and of ‘Late Keltic’ workmanship. A further account, re-ustng 
Smith’s illustrations, was given by Joseph Anderson in 1883,* and the same illustra¬ 
tions were published for a third time by Leeds in 1933, when he indicated its impor¬ 
tance in the stylistic sequence of Early Iron Age art.* The first photograph of the 
chantfrein was that reproduced by Childe (laterally reversed), as the frontispiece of his 
Prehuiory oj Scotland (1935). 

In 1899 a facsimile of the chamfrein was made to the order of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland by a firm of Edinburgh jew ellers, Messrs. Brook k Son, with the 
consent of the owmer. This was exhibited, together with the original, at a meeting of 
the Society on 9th May 1899, and was subsequently kept on display in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, 

In 1931 the chamfrein was offered for sale by the owmers at Sotheby’s in London, 
and was purchased by the National Museum,* "the replica being relumed in its place 
to Abbotsford, where it is kept in the museum. Since its accession to the National 
Museum no alterations appear to have been made to the original, apart from the filling 
of the engraved ornament with white paint to reveal its pattern. Since its examination 
by the writers the chamfrein has been restored to its former appearance, but the con¬ 
stituent parts have been mounted to allow them to be taken apart without difficulty 
for further study. 

B. STRUCTURE AND TECHNIQUE 

The chief constituent parts of the chamfrein are as follows; 

1. The sheet bronze head-piece- 

2. The horns. 

3. The collars and flanges at the base of the horns,’ 

4. Various ancient and modem patches and repairs. 


The Head-Piece 

The head-piece (pis. lxx, lxxii) is formed of two pieces of sheet bronze rivetted 
together along a transverse overlapping joint, and is symmetrical about a median 
longitudinal vertical plane. It is broken on either side by a circular opening, and on 
the top by two adjacent openings corresponding to the bases of the horns. These 
latter holes are not an original feature, at least in their present form. 


* [\V. Mack«i;je], Hki^>ry^jGallotsay (John Nicholsoiii 
Kirkcudbrightf lip Appends, 

^ JVto SMhtkm Iv {Kirkcudbright (i £45)^ 

J P.S.A.S. vii (1870). pp. 334-41. 

^ J* Aiidcraoii, Sc<itland in Pagfui Tht Iron Age 


(1^83). pp. 

^ E* T. Lced$p Cdtk Ormmrnt (1933)^ p. 8| fig, 4. 

* Museum accesaiou m* FA. 7^, 

^ each hom the collar finngc were crigiiuilly in 
t>ne piece, hut arc fiow hrcikcii apart ^ For convenience the 
two parts arc named and described ^paraiel]i\ 
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Seen from above in plan (pi. LXXii, a, d) the head-piece expands from the front* 
towards the rear, the maximum width occurring at a point 4 cm. behind the rear 
margins of the lateral holes. From this point the outline contracts to a broad smooth 
curve at the rear margin. The greater part of this margin is missing, tlie rough edges 
of the break showing that it has been torn off by a blow from a straight-edged tool 
directed from the inner (under) side. It seems probable that this damage was done 
by a peat“Cutting spade at the time of discovery.* 

The present width at the base of the front end is 10 cm,, the probable maximum 
width 15-5 cm., and the probable maximum length 28 cm. The original dimensions 
cannot be determined exactly, as the head-piece has suffered some deformation, 
particularly on the dexter side. 

Seen from the side in profile (pi, LXXn, b) the head-piece is ridged or domed in out¬ 
line. The maximum height of the arched fore end is 87 cm., and that of the highest 
point, in the plane of the top and side apertures, 11 cm. The plane of the margin of 
the broad rear end is slightly inclined to that of the margins below and in front of the 
side holes, the junction of the Uvo planes falling on the line of maximum width. 

The edge of the open front end forms an approximately parabolic arch. The upper 
margin of the sheet metal immediately behind this edge is bent upwards and outw'ards, 
so that the opening is slightly bell-mouthed. 

The two pieces of sheet bronze forming the head-piece overlap along a transverse 
line passing through the centres of the side and top apertures, and are fastened to¬ 
gether by small bronze rivets. The heads of these rivets (as also of all the other ancient 
rivets on the chamfrein) are countersunk and flush with the surface. The overlap, 
1*2 cm. wide, is visible only for a short distance above and below the lateral apertures; 
elsew'here it is obscured by external and internal patches. The adoption of this 
method of fabrication was probably intended to avoid the difficulty of hammering 
out a single sheet of metal to a deep double curve, and of impressing the deep repousse 
ornament upon it thereafter. This ornament crosses the overlapped Joint only at one 
point on each side, immediately above the side holes. It would thus have been pos¬ 
sible to form the major part of the ornament before joining the two pieces together, 
It is impossible to determine whether the ornament passing over the join was executed 
before or after the marrying of the two halves, though the latter is more probable. 

The overlapped joint may also have been intended to strengthen the structure by 
a double thickness of metal along a transverse line which would be weakened by the 
cutting of the two side apertures and subjected to strain through the attachment of 
some central device at the highest point,* 

The sheet bronze employed is of a uniform thickness of 22-23 a.w,g.+ (0*065 cm,), 

* l"or cMinvctikncie; tht description of the object k reveil any trace or record of this fragincnt^ though ii is 
related to itsi cuslomairy appcamncc. "^fhus in pi. \X% the i^asoaabk to suppose thai, If founds it would have ae- 
front is to the left and the rear tolhc Hghif the dexter ^ide compaxLied the chfimfrein there. 

being fartliest frnin and the s^inL^ter Aide nearest to the ^ It is Ahown bebw (p. 209) that ihliE device cjuuiot have 
observer, been the present hoitiA. 

- The damage is shown in drawing (pl« LX^l), * Imperial Standard Wire Gauge, the usual Briiish 

where the aceompkanying legend reads: 'C. The darh method of expressing the diameters af Vfins and the 
shade represents a piece broken olT, since found'. Inquiry^ thiekne^ of sheet metal, 
and search in the museum at Abbotsford have failed to 
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though thinner, of course, where it has been expanded to form the raised ornament. 
Externally it is smooth and virtually uncorroded, in places even polished, though an 
added lustre has been produced in recent times by wax-pollshing. The colour is 
mainly black to brown, with a patch of bright metal at the top, round the base of the 
horns, probably the result of deliberate cleaning in modern times. Detailed examina¬ 
tion of the surface shows traces of the use of a scraper. 'Fhe interior is rather more 
corroded and patchy in colour, suggesting that the head-piece lay in the ground with 
this surface uppermost, so that the exterior was to some extent protected from the 
corrosive action of percolating surface water. This is confirmed by the direction of 
the blow which severed the mining fragment from the rear end. The possibility of 
a drastic cleaning of the exterior in modern times cannot, however, be excluded. 

The ornament has been raised by hammering or punching from the inside. At 
least in the finishing stages of this process a punch, or less probably a light hammer, 
was used with a blunt oblong face some 0 35 cm, in length, the impressions of which 
are clearly visible in places in the interior hollows of the design (pi. lxxiii, «). No 
well-defined tool marks are visible on the undecorated parts of tlie sheet metal. 

The margin of the head-piece is strengthened by a narrow strip of thicker bronze 
rivetted to its outer surface (pi. Lpxi, Ij>). It is 0-45 cm. wide and 18 s.w.g. (0 012 cm.) 
in thickness, and is decorated with two longitudinal engraved lines on the outer sur¬ 
face, and by close-set parallel incisions, resembling coarse milling, on the upper edge. 
It is now*’ missing from the ’whole of the curve of the rear edge, and from the sinister 
side ol the front opening. Apart from a single butted joint at the front dexter angle, 
and the gaps already mentioned, the strip appears to have been continuous, though 
at two places, on the front and rear margins, it had evidently broken in ancient times, 
and had been repaired by the insertion of a small rivet on either side of the fracture. 
In every case the fractures occur across a rivet-hole. 

At the front extremity of the iow'er margin on each side, immcdiatelv behind the 
angle, two rivets 0-2 cm. in diameter and 2 3 cm. apart project from the interior of 
the head-piece (pi. dlxviii, a). Their heads are hidden beneath the applied strip on the 
outside, and do not pass through it. The obvious purpose of these rivets is to secure 
a leather strap, sorne Z’j—3*0 cm. wide, lying within the edge of the front aperture, 
the free ends of which would depend on either side to form, or more probably to be 
fastened to, part of the bead-harness (p. 214). 'There are no signs of attachments for 
other straps, hut it may be supposed, for reasons discussed below (p, 215), that a 
strap-fixing of some kind was placed in the centre of the rear margin of the head- 
piece. 

The two lateral apertures are true circles 4-8 cm. in diameter, I’heir margins are 
protected and strengthened each by a single U -sectioned channel of sheet bronze 
hammered round the edge, the ends of which meet in a butt Joint (pi, Lxxvt, a and A), 

I he two apertures in the top of the head-piece are of irregular form, though 
approximately circular, with a mean diameter of 3 0 cm. They have ragged edges, 
evidently cut with a cold chisel, and from them a number of cracks and gaps extend 
inti> the surrounding metal. The projecting tongue of metal which originally separated 
them has broken off, but is preserved. Roughly concentric with these two holes are 
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traces of two circular indentations, a little less than 5 cm. in diameter, on the upper 
surface of the head-piece. These overlap on the median line, and correspond in size 
with the lower edges of the two bronze flanges which encircle the bases of the horns 
and rest upon the head-piece at this point. The indentations were almost certainly 
made in the process of fixing the horns and their flanges to the head-piece in modern 
times {p. 209). 

Between these indentations and the edges of the holes which they surround arc a 
number of small holes, of varying size and irregular spacing, presumably rivet-holes 
(pi. iJtxn, d). A number of them have clearly been drilled or punched from the inside. 
It is probable that most of them are of modem origin. 

The ornament on the head-piece is discussed separately in the second part of this 
paper {pp. 215-34). 

The Horns 

The two horns are virtually identical in size and construction, except that one 
(horn A)' has been damaged at the end, presumably in antiquity, and lacks its ter¬ 
minal. Each horn was originally in three parts, the terminal and the two halves of the 
body of the horn, separated longitudinally. Each half is a mirror-image of the other, 
and consists of a curved semi-circular channel of bronze tapering from a diameter of 
3'3 cm. at the base to 0'7 cm. at the lip. They have been hammered or punched to 
shape from thick sheet bronze, and traces of tool marks, similar to but not identical 
with those on the head-piece (p. 200), can be seen on the inside near the edges at the 
base (pi. LXXIV, o). The taper of the horns in plan is skilfully matched by a corre¬ 
sponding taper in the thickness of the metal, from 18-20 s.w.g. (o-i cm.) at the base 
to 22 s.w.g, (0-07 cm.) at the tip. 

The two halves meet on both edges in plain butted joints. The line of the joints is 
very slightly sinuous, and great skill has been employed in matching the opposing 
edges. The outer joint only on each horn (on the convex curve) has been finished with 
a narrow raised bead, which has been worked in part on both of the adjacent edges to 
follow the sinuosity of the joint. 

When examined, the edges except at the base and towards the tip were not butted 
together, but had been pushed out of register and forced inwards, so that there w'as 
a slight overlap. This is doubtless the result of the unskilful joining of the two halves 
in modern times by the use of transverse bar-rivets (p, 208). In places solder had been 
run into these overlapping joints. 

The terminal on horn 13 consists of a solid bronze casting in the shape of a stylized 
bird's head (pi. l-xxiv, h, c). On either side there is a raised circular moulding sur¬ 
rounding an approximately circular eye-socket, 0-8 cm. in diameter. The bases of the 
sockets are joined by a narrow hole passing transversely through the head. Before 
examination these sockets were filled with tinman’s solder worked to form a pro¬ 
jecting eye-ball with a central depression (pi. LXXIV, b). These must be a modem 
addition (p. 207), and originally the eye-sockets doubtless held coral studs, kept in 
place by a bronze pin passing through them and the transverse hole in the head. 
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The visible base of the terminal, where it joins the body of the horn, is finished with 
a small raised collar. Probing through a gap between the edges of the hah-es of the 
horn close to the tip shows that internally the terminal is continued backwards from 
this collar in the form of a cun ed bronze shank. The tips of the halves of the horn 
are forced into a narrow annular slot between the base of this shank and the inner side 
of the raised collar and are thus held together in place. The length of the shank is 
unknown, but is unlikely to exceed a few centimetres. 

Towards the bases of both horns a number of small rivets pierce the edges on both 
joints {visible from the interior in pi. Lxxiv, n, from the exterior in pi. Lxxv, a, c, and 
lettered n in fig. z), arranged in pairs on either side of the joints. 1 heir heads exter- 
nally are countersunk, and were originally flush with the surface, though some are now 
loose. Inside, the rivets project for about o*r cm. In each pair the rivet on one half 
is close to, but never opposite, that on the other. In their present condition they per¬ 
form no useful function, but it is clear that originally they served to hold the nvo 
halves of the hom together, by means of internal strips of thin sheet bronze covering 
the inside of the joints, no trace of which now survives. The technique is exactly 
similar to that used in forming the longitudinal seam of the fragmentary trumpet 
from Llyn Cerrig Bach.’ 

The bases of the horns exhibit a number of cunous features, some of which were 
revealed only when the horns were dismantled from the head-piece and the basal 
collars and flanges removed (pL lxxv). In the walls of both horns, at a mean distance 
of I'O cm. from the base, is a pair of diametrically opposed rectangular holes, measur¬ 
ing 0*4 cm. by 0*8 cm. (hom . 4 ), and 0*4 cm. by o-6 cm. (horn B), the longer axis of 
the holes being parallel to the shaft of the hom. On the outer (decorated) side of each 
hom only there is an ancient countersunk rivet-hole above and to one side of the 
rectangular hole (fig. 2, 0), The rivets do not survive. 

At the extreme base of both horns the edges of the opposed halves diverge, to form 
an asymmetrical cusp-shaped notch (pi. LXXV, a). 'Fhe purpose of this is obscure, and 
cannot be related functionally to the present mounting of the horns on the head-piece. 
On either side of these notches are a number of holes, of which only one pair in each 
case appears to be ancient (fig, 2, a), and forms the lowest of the scries of pairs of 
rivets flanking the longitudinal scam, referred to above. The remaining holes (fig. 2,«) 
are modem, having clearly been made with a twist drill and lacking ®tiy counter¬ 
sinking of the mouth. On one side in each horn they served to fasten a thin plate of 
sheet brass across the notch, to hold the base of the two halves of the horn in correct 
alinement, by means of small brass rivets. 

Both horns hear slight decoration close to the base, revealed only after the removal 
of the collars and flanges (pi. lxxv, a and 6 ). A single engraved tremolo Une^ encircles 
the base of horn A, i-o cm. from the bottom. On horn B, on the outer half only, a 
similar line is combined with a series of simple arcades executed in the same technique, 
which have been truncated by the filing away of the adjacent b^e of the horn. In 
both cases the decoration is identical in depth and character of line with that on the 

’ Fox, /./vn tTfrrif j 9 flrAj( t^6), pp. 44-45 and p|. xxxr. 

- i,c- a iuie of minm;e zigzag, form^ by rocking the graver from side w side. 
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upper part of the horns> and must be presumed to be integral and contemporary 
with it. 

The engraved decoration on the upper part of the outer side of each horn {pi. 
Lxx.xii) Is discussed in detail below (pp. 219-22). 

The Collars and Flanges 

When examined the base of each horn was surrounded by a collar and flange of 
forged bronze (pi. Lxxvni, b). The collars are cylindrical internally, with a height of 
0*8-0-95 Externally the upper edge is finished with a bead, below which the 
surface is rounded outwards in a slight bulge. The lower edge is thin, raggedly 
broken, and in places turned outwards. The internal diameters of the collars are 
3*55 cm. (horn . 4 ) and 3*45 cm. (horn B). This allows a small clearance round the 
present bases of the horns, and a slightly greater clearance at the level at which the 
collars were actually fixed at the time of examination. 'I'he collars are not castings, 
but have been forged to shape from bronze strip, the ends overlapping in a scarfed 
joint secured by a single rivet with flush countersunk head (pi, lxxviu, ft). Each 
collar is pierced by three radial Tivet-boles^ set approximately equidistant round its 
periphery; these are undoubtedly modern (p. 211), 

The corresponding flanges are also fotged from bronze strip. Only one, that on 
horn B, is intact. It is closed, like the collars, by a scarfed joint with a single counter¬ 
sunk rivet, and it can safely be assumed that the second flange was similarly treated, 
though here the joint is missing and the gap has been filled by a modern"repair in 
sheet copper (pi. Lxxvn, ft and p, 207), In radial section the flanges are curved, the 
arc being approximately one-eighth of a circle. The lower edge is plain, with a 
diameter of 4*75-5*0 cm. and a thickness of 21-22 s.w.g. (0 075 cm.). The upper edge 
is thin and ra^edly broken, and matches closely the diameter of the lower edge of the 
collars. The intact flange is pierced by six holes (pi. Lxxvi, c) in two groups of three, 
of differing sizes. The larger holes have externally countersunk mouths, and resemble 
closely other ancient rivet-holes on the horns and head-piece. The smaller holes have 
been drilled with a twist-drill,' and are undoubtedly modern. In each case the three 
holes are set at the apices of an iso.sceles triangle, and are not equidistant, .4 similar 
arrangement of ancient and modem holes occurs on the damaged flange. 

Owing to some relative distortion, particularly of the damaged flange, it is not pos¬ 
sible to obtain an exact fit between the upper edges of the flanges and the lower edges 
of the collars, except over very short len^hs of arc. But these small congniities, to¬ 
gether with the very' similar character of the breaks and the close correspondence of 
the diameters, leave no doubt that each collar and flange wTre originally forged in one 
pi^e, and that complete fracture subsequently occurred along the weakest and 
thinnest line, where the flange splayed outwards from the base of the collar. This is 
confirmed by the fact that when a good match can be obtained over a small arc of the 
broken edges the overlapping Joints on the two parts line up in their correct position. 

The lower edge of the intact flange is broken by an asymmetrical notch, 1*2 cm, 

^ Such holes fttt chatiactcnzed by a smiooth cyLuidrlcal and by the presence of n slightly niised rim where 
the metal ha& been forced up by the pressure of ihc drilL 
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long and 0*4 cm. high (pi, Lm'i, c). A corresponding notch may have existed on the 
damaged flange, in the area now filled by the repair-strip, but no trace of it survives. 
This notch is meaningless in relation to the present use and position of the flanges. 
Its significance is discussed further below (p. 2.11), 

The production of this complex shape by forging from bronze strip would require 
a high degree of technical skill, and it is not clear why the two collars-and-flanges 
were not made by the far easier process of casting. The same observation may also 
be made of the horns, the construction of which, in two forged halves, must have 
involved much more trouble and labour than the production of single castings. The 
impression given is that the craftsman responsible was a highly skilled worker in sheet 
metal, but was relatively unskilled as a founder and preferred to avoid the difficulties 
of producing hollow castings. The cast terminals, being solid, would present 
fewer difficulties, and may in any case have been made to order by another craftsman 
who specialized in such work. 



Key to poiition of rivets 2nd rivcl-holca on the horns, sia visible externally. Centre, diagram jllostrating method 

of attachment of hom* 


The Repairs 

There is ample evidence that a number of repairs and alterations have been made 
to the various parts in both ancient and modem times. 

Ancient Repairs to the Head-piece 

The head-piece has been repaired in ancient times in four places, excluding the 
minor repairs to the edging-strip referred to on p. 200 {fig. i). Three of these repairs 
cover cracks which had developed in the sheet bronze, while the fourth made good 
some serious damage to the upper surface in front of the present position of the horns. 

Repair A (pi, Lxxvi, b, fig. 1) covers a crack on the dexter side above the lateral hole 
and immediately below the raised ornament which passes above it. It consists of a 
comma-shaped bronze plate decorated with engraved ornament, held in place by 
small flush-headed rivets skilfully concealed by the engraving, one of which 1$ now 
missing. At the upper front comer of the plate the ornament passes over the head of 
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one of these rivets, showing that it was executed, or at least finished, after the patch 
had been riveted in position. The edge of the plate is enclosed within an engraved 
outline, in tremolo line, on the adjacent surface of the head-piece. 

Repair B (pi. lxx\'I, fig. i) lies in a corresponding position above the aperture on 
the sinister side, and has been effected in the same manner, though here the external 
plate is longer and of a different shape, extending upwards to cover the raised orna¬ 
ment. The internal details of the rivets are unknown, as they are concealed beneath 
the later patch D. As in repair A the decorated plate is outlined on the adjacent sur¬ 
face of the head-piece. 

Repair C (pi. lxxvi, rf, fig. i) covers a crack on the fore part of the head-piece on 
the sinister side. It is similar to the other two repairs, with the addition of an internal 
patch of thin bronze strip, held by rivets placed outside the external engraved plate. 
The internal patch is in two pieces, the lower overlapped by the upper (pi lxxvui, <i), 
and is fastened by pairs of rivets whose heads can be seen on the exterior on either 
side of the decorated plate; internally they have been hammered flat. The lower part 
of the internal patch has been covered !>y a modern patch of sheet copper. The 
decorated plate is fastened by four small rivets concealed by the engraved ornament, 
whose heads stand proud internally, showing that the plate was fixed on after the 
internal patch had been made, 'I'he repair w'as completed by the addition of engraved 
ornament on the adjacent surface of the head-piece, springing from the upper part of 
the decorated plate. It seems likely that this repair was executed later than repairs 
A and B, since the form of the latter is here echoed in the combination of decorated 
plate and engraved pattern on the head-piece (p. 219). 

'I’he decoration of these repairs, in engraved tremolo line, is stylistically and techni¬ 
cally identical with that on the horns, and both must certainly be the product of the 
same school of craftsmen, if not indeed of the same hand. 

Repair D (fig, 1, pi. lxxvii, a and 6) is in the form of a large patch of sheet bronze, 
roughly rectangular in shape, covering an irregular hole caused by the tearing awav 
of a portion of the upper surface of the head-piece immediately in front of the present 
roots of the horns, 'fhe patch is applied internally, and is held in place by a number 
of irregularly spaced rivets, countersunk externally. This repair was evidently made 
later than repair B, since it coycra the latter’s rivets internally. I'he standard of work¬ 
manship, though competent, is inferior to that of the three repairs already described. 

Andenl Repairs to the Homs 

It is clear that at some time in antiquity the upper third of the decorated half of 
horn A was torn away or othenvise damaged, and was replaced by a fresh piece of 
sheet bronze hammered to the correct shape (pis. lxxvii, c; lxx.xii, a), 'fhe surface 
texture and degree of corrosion of this addition differ slightly from those of the 
original horn. 1 he repair is held in place by three small rivets set transverse to the 
line of the horn (fig. 2, f), and for additionaf security a considerable overlap w*as left 
to fit inside the undamaged portion. The line of junction of the old and new work 
coincides with a transverse line of ornament, by which it is to a large extent camou¬ 
flaged. It is not clear, how'ever, whether the damaged portion was delibcratelv cut 
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back to this line, already engraved as part of the original ornament* or whether the 
original design was altered or adapted the better to conceal the join. It is clear that 
the continuation of the engraving upon the new surface is by a different hand (pi, 
Lxxni, h and r)* the line being finer but somewhat less sure than in the original work* 

'rwo small rivets close to the inner edge of the repair (fig. 2, g) may have held the 
end of a curved locating^strip designed to prevent relative movement between the 
two halves of the horn at this point. It is possible, though not capable of proof, that 
the two holes on the line of a crack on the opposite side of the horn (fig. 2, c) represent 
an attempt at fastening together the two original halves of the horn, after the damage 
had taken place but before further deterioration necessitated the complete renewal 
of one part. It is also possible that the two opposed holes in this area (fig. 2, d) 
originally held a bar-rivet similar to the modern bars described below (p. 208), but 
the date of these and of the two holes close to the tip of the horn (fig. 2, e,/) is un¬ 
certain. 

The only ancient repair to horn B consists of a pair of small flush-headed rivets set 
on either side of an oblique crack on the outer curve of the decorated side (fig. 2, /). 
Tlie nature of the repair (presumably an internal patch) cannot be determined. 
Alternatively it is possible that these rivets w'ere intended to hold the end of a 
locatitig-strip, as on horn A, tlie crack being only incidentally associated with them, 
though an exactly similar crack and pair of rivets occur on the outer edge of the 
decorated half of horn A (fig. z, A). Here the internal patch is missing. 

A single rivet, hammered flush on both sides, on the inner edge of the plain half 
of horn A (fig. 2, b) is certainly ancient, but not easily explicable, except as a means of 
filling and concealing a flaw in the metal or a hole made in error. 

Modern Repair on the Head-piece 

On the fore part of the head-piece, close to the ancient repair C, a large crack has 
developed, e.xtending into the adjacent repousse ornament (pis. Lxxvi, d\ Lxxviii, a). 
This has been bridged at the lower end by an internal patch of sheet copper, held in 
place by four small brass rivets, whose heads stand proud on both sides. The upper¬ 
most of these rivets has rc-used an ancient rivet-hole associated with the lower internal 
patch of repair C. The empty rivet-hole on the extreme edge of the head-piece, 
partially overlapped by the copper patch, represents one of the points of attachment 
of the decorated bronze edging-strip, which has broken away in this area. Though 
unquestionably modem (the marks of a file are visible on the edge of the patch), the 
date of this repair is unknown. It must have been executed earlier than 1S99, since 
the external rivet-heads are reproduced in the cast replica made in that year (p, 198} 
and now preserved at .Abbotsford. 

Modern Alterations to the Horns 

When first examined, the eye-sockets of the terminal on horn B were found to be 
filled with tinman's solder (pi. LXXiv, b). With permission, this solder was melted 
out from one of the sockets with a miniature soldering-iron, and, when its modem 
character was established beyond all doubt, from the other socket also. The solder 
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came away cleanly from the interior of the sockets, which were somewhat corroded 
and encrusted with powdery copper salts. Apart from the Improbability of solder 
having been used to fill the eye-sockets in antiquin', or of its having sur\'ived virtually 
without corrosion to the present day, the lack of adherence of the solder to the under¬ 
lying bronze, and the corroded state of the latter, show conclusively that the solder 
must have been inserted in modem times. That this was done soon after the dis¬ 
covery of the horns, and before they came into the possession of Joseph Train, is 
confirmed by the latter’s statement on his drawing (pi. lxxx) that ‘there is no solder 
about it except a little white metal resembling Block Tin to fill up the eye at the point 
of the longest horn’. 

The second main alteration in modem times is represented by three bar-rivets pass¬ 
ing through each horn transversely, to hold the two halves together (fig. 2, p-u). The 
three bars in horn A were removed when the horn was dismantled by Mr. Maryon at 
the British Museum, and could be studied in detail. Bar p was of bronze, hammered 
to a roughly square section, 0'3 cm. thick. Bar q w'as of brass, hammered to a poly¬ 
gonal section 0 3 cm. in mean diameter. Bar r was of copper, filed to a circular 
section, with a diameter of 0'24 cm. All three bars are unquestionably of modern 
origin. The holes through which they passed appeared to hav'e been made with a 
tw'ist-drill, and w'ere not countersunk. On the decorated side of the horn the ham- 
mered-over heads of the bars overlay engraved ornament in each case. Though it Is 
conceivable that these bars replace ancient bar-rivets of smaller size in the same posi¬ 
tion, it is in the highest degree unlikely. 

The three corresponding bars in horn B cannot be examined in the same detail, 
but arc obviously modem also. Bar s h of brass, bar / of copper, and bar u of un- 
corroded iron, most probably part of an iron nail. Here also the riveted-over heads 
of the bars covered parts of the engraved ornament. 

Other modem alterations to the horns occur at their bases. In horn A three small 
holes have been drilled close to the basal angles (fig, 2, m), one pair of which fastened 
a bridge of brass sheet across the notch at the base of the seam. Two similar holes 
occur at the base of horn B, and were employed in the same way. 

The outer (decorated) side of horn B is broken across obliquely at about two-thirds 
of the distance towards the tip. A pair of small holes made with a twist-drill on either 
side of the break (fig. 2, k) were evidently intended, or indeed actually once served, 
to fasten an Internal patch holding the two parts together. As elsewhere, however, it 
is clear that there has been more than one modern reconstruction, as neither rivets 
nor internal patch now exists. Instead, the broken parts are apparently held in place 
by adherence to an internal mass of hardened plaster or putty. 

A simitar use of an adhesive material has been made in consolidating the tip of 
horn A, When the two halves of this horn were separated, a mass of pitch was found 
occupying the interior immediately beyond the last bar-rivet (pi. lxxvu, r), which 
had clearly been poured in while molten through the open tip of the horn. Inimedi- 
ately behind the base of this pitch was a lightly crumpled ball of tissue-paper, 
evidently inserted to prevent the pitch flowing too far down the horn. This paper has 
kindly been analysed by Dr. A. A. .Moss, formerly of the British Museum Research 
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Laboratory^ and has been found to contain mechanical wood-pulp. The use of this 
material in paper-making is unknown before 1869. The pitch must therefore have 
been inserted since that date^ possibly as part of the latest reconstruction and refbdng 
of the horns. 

The remaining modem alterations to the horns, relating to the method of fixing 
them to the head-piece, are discussed below (pp. 210-11). 

Modern Repair to the Flange on Horn A 

A portion of the circumference of this flange is missing, and has been replaced by 
a rough patch of copper strip on the inner surface. One end of the break occurs at 
the original scarfed joint, and the ancient rivet-hoie at this point has been re-used to 
rivet on the patch. This repair was probably executed at the same time as the modern 
repair in sheet copper to the fore end of the head-piece (p. 207), 

C. THE attachment OF THE HORNS 

The method by which the horns were attached to the head-piece, both at the time 
of examination and, presumably, at the date of Train’s drawing {pi. LXXi), is shown 
in pi. Lxxviti, b and c, and fig. 2. Inside the base of each horn a short piece of copper 
tube was inserted for a length of 3 0 cm. The diameter of the tube (2 8 cm.) made it 
a fairly close, though not a tight, fit in the internal bore of the horns. From an addi¬ 
tional length of 1-5 cm. of tube projecting from the base of the horns eight broad 
longitudinal strips were removed, leaving between them eight narrow projecting 
tongues, the ends of w'hich were hammered out to a fish-tail shape. The tubes were 
fixed rigidly to the interior of the horns, and the two collars attached rigidly to the 
exterior, by means of three * rivets’ spaced at roughly equal intert'als, passing radially 
through the collar, the wail of the horn, and the copper tube. 

Once the three parts had been fixed immovably together, the flanges were slipped 
over the bases of the horns (if they were at this stage already separate; it is possible 
that the breaking of the flanges from the collars took place at a later stage), and the 
projecting tongues were passed through two holes roughly cut in the top of the head¬ 
piece. The tongues w^ere then bent outwards at right-angles, so that their fish-tailed 
ends were resting flat on the inner surface of the head-piece. Some at least of the tongues 
were then soldered in place. The metal of the head-piece was thus clasped between 
the copper tongues below and the tower edge of the flange above, while the flange itself, 
if it was not still in one piece with the collar, was prevented from moving by the collar 
above it, which was itself firmly fixed to the horn and the copper tube. It seems prob¬ 
able that at the same time, for additional security, three holes were bored with a drill 
through each flange and the metal of the head-piece below it, and the D»vo parts fixed 
together by long rivets. 

Examination of the interior of the head-piece (pi. Lxxviii, c) shows that the present 
copper tubes are not the first to have been used in this way, but arc replacements for 
an earlier set. The evidence for this consists of a single broken copper tongue whose 
outer end is still securely soldered to the surface of the ancient patch (repair D) 
exactly in the median line of the head-piece (pis. lxxvu, a\ uc.xvni, c). ^'his isolated 
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lon^c cannot be related to the existing tubes, and must be the sole surviving part of an 
earlier pair of tubes, of which the present ones arc copies and replacements. 

To assist the positioning of the ‘rivet-holes* in the new tubes, the collars appear to 
have been fixed in position on the horns, so that the existing holes in them corre¬ 
sponded, by running melted resin between the two parts. This resin was found in 
siiUf and contained round the margin of the holes minute fragments of the copper 
tube which had been forced into it by the action of the drill. 

It seems probable that at the time the earlier copper tubes were replaced the rivets 
holding the flianges to the head-piece were discarded, possibly because by this time 
the fracture of the collars from the danges had occurred. At the time of examination 
the modem rivet-holes in the flanges were occupied by small brass nails, the bent-over 
points of which can be seen on the interior in pi. Lxxviii, c; but it Is hardly likclv that 
the holes were bored in the first instance merely for these nails. That the fracture 
of collars and flanges occurred before the final' reconstruction of the parts in their 
present positions is shown by the fact that a projecting portion of the lower edge of 
the collar on horn B has been filed away. 

This method of fixing is most unsatisfactory and unworkmanlike, and is entirely out 
of keeping with the high standard of skill and craftsmanship exhibited by the ancient 
repairs. It is unquestionable that in Its present form the attachment of the horns is 
modern. The copper tubes have been shown to have a longitudinal braaed seam, and 
the marks of the serrated Jaws of a steel tool, such as pliers or a vice, can be seen 
clearly on the expanded ends of some of the copper tongues (pi. LXXVlii, c). In addition 
it may be noted (pi. Lxxv, r) that the collars have been fi,xed askew to the horns and 
at different distances from their bases, and that the ends of the horns themselves have 
been cut askew, ^ in one case truncating the original basal ornament; and that in their 
present position the collars and flanges completely conceal that ornament. 

Though there can thus be no question that in its present form the attachment of 
the horns to the head-piece is wholly modern, it may be objected that this does not 
preclude the possibility that the horns were so mounted in antiquity, the present 
attachments being merely an unskilful copy, made soon after the discovery, of the 
work of the original prehistoric craftsman. 

^ That this hypothesis is wholly untenable is shown by the nature and position of the 
‘rivets' which held the collars, horns, and copper lubes together (fig. 2, m). On fir^t 
examination these ‘rivets' resembled other flush-headed rivets on the horns and head- 
piece, but scratching the surface showed that they were of brass, not bronze. By per¬ 
mission, several of these rivets were extracted,^ and were found to be brass screws of 
non-standard diameter and pitch.^ They had been inserted into holes drilled and 
tapped for the purpose, the heads afterwards being cut off close to the collar and the pro¬ 
jecting part carefully hammered dow^n to counterfeit the appearance of a rivet-head. 


* Tht cutting of the endfi of the horns has been carried 
out* or at jeasi fimshed* with a coarse file. The suifact of 
the mttaJ is still bright and uncorroded^ 

* A holif in. tn dismeter was driLlcd £xiilly down the 
centre of tJtt 'rivci', and a kft-hand'thfMii icrew- 
extractor of appropriate fiizer inserted. 


■* Of two specimens kindly examined by the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association^ one had 3S 
and the other 4S threads to the inch» with a common 
diameter of 0^09 in. (a-zS nun.). These measurements do 
not correspond to any of the modem aeries of screw sizes 
and threads, all of which were introduced later than 1840. 
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These rivet-holes had obviously been made with a twist-drill, and showed no traces 
of countersinking. It is hardly possible to argue that the drilling of these modern 
holes has completely destroyed ancient countersunk rivet-holes in the same positions, 
since if this were the case these hypothetical ancient holes would have been impossibly 
small for the strain imposed on their rivets by the weight of the horns. Moreover, 
conclusive evidence that this is not the case is provided by the position of the holes 
on horn B, one of which passed through the square aperture on the decorated side 
(fig. 2, wi), only just notching its lower margin (pi. LXXV, 6). Clearly this hole would 
not have been so positioned by a prehistoric craftsman engaged In riveting the collar 
and flange securely to the horn. 

It thus follows that the collars (and therefore the flanges) cannot have been fastened 
to the horns in antiquity', since the*only means of attaching them have been shown to 
be modem; and without their aid it is impossible to see how the horns can have been 
fastened to the head-piece at all, since there b no other visible means of attachment. 

Equally cogent arguments exist for divorcing the collars and flanges from the head- 
piece as well. It will have been realized that only the lower edge of each flange is in 
contact with the head-piece, Though each flange is pierced by three undoubtedly 
ancient countersunk rivet-holes, and though approximately corresponding holes occur 
in the head-piece, it is inconceivable that the two pieces can originally have been 
riveted together, since the two sets of holes are neither in contact nor even in parallel 
planes, so that the rivets would be unsupported for the greater part of their length. 
No Celtic craftsman capable of making or repairing the chamfreln could possibly have 
adopted so weak and unsound a method of attachment, which could only have 
resulted in the tearing out of the rivets from the head-piece as soon as any lateral or 
rotary pressure was applied to the horns. 

Moreover, it may be noted first that in their present positions the flanges overlap 
one another (pi. Lxxn, a), so that only one of them could be in firm contact with the 
upper surface of the head-piece; and secondly, that the notch in the intact flange per¬ 
forms no useful function in any possible position of the flange, and must clearly be 
related to some entirely different use. 

From the arguments put fonvard above it follows that in its present form the Torrs 
chamfrdn is a modern fabrication from separate parts, found together and stylistically 
related, but never structurally unified in antiquity. The construction of the existing 
composite object must have been carried out between the time of the original find 
and the date of Train's drawing (pi. Lxxt) which shows the component parts in their 
present positions. Who was responsible we shall never know.' Clearly he was a man 
whose bold imagination was fortunately not matched by his skill in the counterfeiting 
of ancient craftsmanship. Nevertheless, though anonymous, he will be remembered 
among the most successful perpetrators of archaeological hoaxes. 

It remains to consider the original purpose of the component parts now divorced 
from each other. The possible uses of the horns, collars, and flanges are discussed in 
the second part of this paper (pp. 225-7). Here tt need only be said that whatever 

* There b niJ rcaafin to suapcct Train hinuclf. I Ua genuine record of its appearance al the time it came inlo 
account and drawing of the chamfrein appear to be a his hands. 
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the purpose of the horns, they must ha^'e Been sttsched by mesns of pegs passing 
through the rectangular apertures close to the base, with which the adjacent ri%'et- 
holes (fig. 2, o) must in some way have been associated. The internal strips of metal 
bridging the seams (p. 203) and held in place by the rivets along their edges (fig. 2. a) 
are not likely to have played any part in the actual attachment of the homs, since the 
mternal projection of the rivets shows that the strips must have been extremely thin 
The close correspondence of the diameters of the collars with that of the horn-bases 
also suggests that the collars-and-flanges were associated in some way with the attach¬ 
ment or embellishment of the horns, though nothing certain can be conjectured con¬ 
cerning their original relationship. 

The original function of the head-piece is considered in the following section. 


D. THE PURPOSE OF THE HEAD-PIECE 

The suggestion that the object from Torrs was a chamfrein or frontal for a Celtic 
pony w^as first made by J. A, Smith in 1867,' and has been accepted without question 
ever since. It has already been shown that in antiquity the homs cannot have been 
fixed to the head-piece, and it is now suggested further that the head-piece itself 
even if provided with some other central projecting feature in place of the horns! 
cannot ever have been worn as a chamfrein', but that on the contrary it could have 
been, and almost certainly was, a cap for a pony worn reversed from its customarv 
aspect; that is, with the conventional Tront' fitting over the neck behind the ears, the 
e^ passing through the lateral ‘eye-holes’, and the broad flattened ‘back' of the head- 
piece covenng the forehead between the ears and the rear margin of the pony's eyes. 

reconstruction of the head-piece worn in this way is shown in pi, lxxiXj 

An atteinpt to illustrate the hitherto accepted interpretation of the object as a 
ch^frem is ^ven in pi. LXXIX, h. The effect is ridiculous, and has been achieved 
only by a marked reduction of the scale of the pony’s head in relation to the scale of 
the head-piece. The fundamental objection to this interpretation is that the head- 
piece IS too small even for the small type of Celtic pony for which it was designed.^ 

1 he maximim width of the skull of such a pony occurs at the rear margin of the eye- 
sockets and IS of the order of r8 cm, for a narrow-faced head, and of up to 20 cm. for 
a more coarsely built animal of the Shetland type. The corresponding width of the 
head-piece at the rear margin of the lateral holes is at present only 13 cm,, and though 
some allowance can be made for the existing distortion of the dexter side, it cannot 
originally have exceeded 14 cm. The head-piece is therefore at least 4 cm. too narrow 
to fit even a slender skull at this point, let alone the added thickness of a living head 
with fiesh, skin, and hair covering the bone. Even if the construction of the head- 
piece allowed Its sides to be sprung apart sufficiently to be forced over the head at this 
point (which m fact it does not), no pony would tolerate the discomfort involved 
which would render tt completely unmanageable. ’ 


' tjx. at., supra, p. n. 3. 

* The uuthon are indebted to Mr. Brian Hope-Taylor, 
F for preparing tjie drainings in pi. i.xxix. 

' A reliable gtiide m the type and size of head is given 
by the skulls of Celtic ponies from Nes^'stcad (Curie, 


jJ, 362-y(, p|s. xcv. xcvi). TIimc belong to 
ani^ standing iQ.,ta hands high. Sir Cvril Fox in hb 
wcU-linown rcconatnjction of a Celtic chariot {Antiq. 
joura. xxvii (1947). p, 118, fig. ij assumes a height of 
11J hands for the ponies. 
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Moreover^ the accepted interpretation of the head-piece as a chamfrein involves 
a number of other discrepancies of this character. The parabolic outline of the fore 
edge of the head-piece is ill adapted to fit over the central part of the nose, which is 
flat on top and sharply angled at the sides, the transverse profile being polygonal rather 
than smoothly cun^ed; and the lack of correspondence is further increased by the 
upvi'ard expansion of the fore edge (p. 199), which in no way matches the straight 
longitudinal profile of the head from eyes to muzzle. This detail of construction can¬ 
not be accounted for by supposing the necessity'' of allowing for relative movement 
between the nose and the head-piece, since the latter, worn as a chamfrein, ivould 
obviously move w’ith the head. 

A similar lack of correspondence exists between the transverse profile of the pony’s 
head tn the plane of the eyes and the internal profile of the head-piece across the 
‘eye-holes’. The former is fiat between the eyes, while the latter is markedly domed, 
so that a large gap would exist at this point, far deeper than w^ould be accounted for 
by the internal details of any attachment for a plume or other decorative structure 
in place of the present horns. 

An even more serious discrepancy is that between the size of the lateral ‘eye-holes’ 
and the size of the eyes that they are supposed to have surrounded. The former 
measure 4*8 cm. in diameter, whereas the lateral diameter of the eye-balb of a modem 
Shetland pony is of the order of double this figure, and the mittimum aperture neces¬ 
sary to allow free movement of the eye-ball is 6*5 cm. Thus quite apart from the fact 
that the head-piece is too narrow to fit over the pony’s head at the level of the eyes, 
the ‘eye-holes’ themselves are far too small to permit any movement of the eye-balb. 
Nor can it be assumed, even for the sake of argument, that the object intended as 
a chamfrein for an immature beast, for in this case, if the ‘eye-holes’ were positioned 
level with the eyes, the broad rear margin of the head-piece would project so as com¬ 
pletely to cover the creature’s ears (pi. [.xxix, b). 

Perhaps the most convincing demonstration of the impossibility of the inter¬ 
pretation as a chamfrein is afforded by a comparison with an actual chamfrein, namely 
the example in leather, of the first century a.d., found in pit Ixxviii at Newstead,"' 
and preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh (accession no. 
FRA 74), A full-size replica of this chamfrein has been made by one of the writers. 
That it was of the correct size for a Celtic pony is demonstrated in pi. lxxx, in 
w'hich a photograph of it has been superimposed at the same scale on a drawing of 
one of the pony’s skulls from the same site.* The comparison of the side vie\vs of this 
replica and of the Torrs head-piece, reproduced again at identical scales in pi. LXXX, rt, 
requires no further comment. 

Once the notion of a chamfrein is abandoned, and the head-piece turned round to 
fit the pony’s head as a cap, these difficulties and discrepancies vanish. The original 
distance between the centres of the side apertures, about 14 cm., corresponds closely 
with the separation of the bases of the ears of a Shetland pony, namely 13;-5 cm. The 
parabolic outline of the narrow end of the head-piece accords well with the transverse 
profile of the neck at the appropriate distance behind the cars, and the width of the 

* Curie, op. cje, ISJ-S) pi- K-U- ■ Curie, ibid,, pi. jtev. i. 
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neck at a point corresponding to the basal angles of the head-piece^ 9*5 cm.^ agrees 
well with the measurement of 10 cm, between the angles. The expansion of the upper 
margin at the narrow end is now obviously explained by the necessity of allow'tng for 
relative movement between the rear edge of the bronze cap and the neck of the pony, 
whenever it threw up its head. ^ * 

The domed internal profile of the cap in the plane of the ear-holes agrees well with 
the corresponding transverse profile of the pony’s head, particularly since some gap 
would have to be left between the cap and the skin to accommodate the crest of the 
mane projecting forwards between the cars. The flattened form of the wider end of 
the cap also conforms to the shape of the forehead, and it is clear that the front margin 
of the cap swept in a broad flattened cur\'e immediately behind the supraorbital ridges 
and across the flat forehead between them, leaving the eyes free of any encumbrance. 

These considerations leave no possible doubt that the head-piece could have been 
worn, and indeed was worn, as a decorative cap, covering only the poll of the ponv’s 
head, with the ears projecting through the lateral holes.* It may be added that this 
interrelation does not rest upon the unsupported opinion of the writers. It has been 
confimied by Dr. J. G. Speed, Lecturer in Veterinarv Anatomy in the University of 
Edinbut^h, who kindly undertook a detailed comparison of the head-piece with the 
skulls of Celtic ponies, and with heads of recently slaughtered ponies of comparable 
size, m the dissecting-room of the Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies. Dr. 
Speed kindly allows us to record his opinion that the head-piece could have been 
worn by a Celtic pony only in this way. 

It remains only to consider briefly the nature of the central ornament of the cap 
and the possible methods of attaching the cap to the pony’s head. The existence of 
some central feature on the highest point of the cap is demanded by the presence here 
of a large void m the repousse ornament (fig. i), and confirmed by the damage to 
the metal of the head-piece made good by repair D (p. 206). This damage is best 
explained by the tearing out of some projecting structure attached at this point, most 
probably through its entanglement in the reins. 

The nature of this central feature is problematical, the more so since any clue that 
might have been given by traces ofits attachment to the cap has been lost through the 
cutting of the modem holes for the fixing of the horns. Some at least of the surviving 
rivet-holes round their margins may relate to the original attachment, but they do not 
>neld any useful mfonnation. The nature of this feature is further discussed below 
(pp. 224-5). pl* LKXix, a it has been tentatively restored as a light funnel-shaoed 
socket of bronze holding a plume of horse-hair. ’ " ^ 

The method by which the cap was attached to the pony’s head is equallv prob¬ 
lematical, A possible reconstruction, in which the form of the leather harness is based 
upon a relief of the first centuiy' a.d. from Ancona,- is shown in pi. lxxix, In view 
of the relative fragility of the bronze cap. and the lack of any evidence that it was 
provided with a leather lining, it seems unlikely that the straps of the bridle were 
attached to it directly. Less strain w^ould be imposed on the thin sheet metal if the 


' Thi* form of hoiM-mpring perai#ts in the delightful 
straw iiflta, pierced for the care, stilj occiaitmaJly to be aecn 


in summer ^ming the heads of cart-horses. 
- Vfrmauia xxx (1951), 1S9. pJ. viji. 1. 
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bridle itself were complete and separate. The cap would be fitted 0%'^er it, and would 
be attached to it by three straps, two at the neck and one at the centre of the forehead, 
whose free ends would be fastened to the straps of the bridle proper by means of 
buttons or buckles. Such an arrangement would permit the cap to be fitted or 
removed at will, without disturbing the normal use of the bridle, and would avoid the 
stresses to which the cap would undoubtedly be subjected if it were an integral part 
of the head-harness. 

The conclusions reached in the foregoing sections may be summarized as follows: 

1. The head-piece, horns, and collars-an d-flanges are the product of a single school 
of prehistoric metal-w'orkers, 

a. They were found together, but were not then or at any time in antiquity struc¬ 
turally associated, 

3, The present assembly of the parts dates only from after their discovery, though 
before 1829. At some subsequent date, probably during the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the attachment of the horns was partially reconstructed. 

4, The head-piece could never have been worn as a chamfrein, but appears instead 
to have served as a cap, supporting a central plume or other decorative feature. 

It may be added that the association of these curiously assorted items of a Celtic 
chieftain’s panoply in a peat-bog, almost certainly once a loch, suggests a deliberate 
ritual deposit comparable w'ith that at Llyn Cerrig Bach, or with the well-known find 
in a cauldron from Carlingwark Loch, only two miles from Torrs. The constituent 
parts of the erstwhile ‘chamfrein’ may in fact be only a small part of a greater hoard 
of La Tenc metalwork, of which the remainder still awaits discovery, if some means 
can be found of narrow'ing the area of search, Torrs Loch may well repay further 
examination. 

PART II. THE STYUSTiC AFFINITIES OF THE HEAD-PIECE AND THE HORNS 
A. THE REPOUSS^ PATTERN ON THE HEAD-PIECE 

The design on the head-piece lias not previously been discussed or illustrated in 
detail. Leeds in 1933 pointed out its general affinities with such pieces as the Wands¬ 
worth and Witham shield-bosses and with the scabbard-mount also from the latter 
river,’ grouping them, with other examples decorated mainly with engraved patterns, 
as products of an early school of British Early Iron Age metalw'ork. Fox, incidentally 
commenting on one feature of the Torrs design, noted its connexions with the Ulceby 
bridle-bits on the one hand and with the Newnham Croft armlet (fig. 5) on the other,^ 
and tentatively assigned the Torrs piece to the second centurv' b.c. 

As we have seen, it is necessary to dissociate the horns from the head-piece in any 
discussion of this kind, and similarly w'e must, on the head-piece itself, separate the 
main pattern from that on or associated with the three decorative repair-strips. 
Presented as a developed drawing in Fig. i, the main design can be seen to be a 
balanced composition, symmetrically repetitive on each side of the long axis of the cap 
and consisting of tw^o analogous figures of ultimate palmettc derivation, eacli having 

Cthic Ormmmt (1935). pp. 6~< i. ’ Cerrig Baeh {i94<)). pp. 4S-49. 
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a central gamma’shaped loop diverging on either side into elaborated spiral tendril 
themes which are linked one to another by arched members over the ear-holes. While 
the treatment of the ^vo figures, forward’and rear, differs in detail, the pairs of major 
spiral coils offer a satisfactory balance one to another, so that in addition to the forma! 
symmet^ on the long axis of the composition, there is a secondary coherence afforded 
by the four circular areas of pattern forming the corners of an approximate square. 
1 he arrangement of pattern centres upon, and presupposes, some ornamental or 
functional feature on the head-piece in the area now occupied by the horns. 

This treatment, achieving quadrilateral balance in a curvilinear composition, offers 
a convenient starting-place in our examination of the Torrs pattern, since it is basic 
to the design. The circular shield-boss from the River Thames at Wandsworth 
already mentioned, shows this treatment to perfection, giving stability and poise to 
a design basically moving, as de Navarro has pointed out, to a circular rhythm.' 
Closely analogous to this arrangement of pattern within an annular space, though 
less rh>1hmic m underlying movement, is the decoration of the trumpet-mouth from 
Lough-na-shade near Armagh in Ulster,® in which the repetitive symmetry- of the 
pattern is more obtrusive, with a markedly quadrilateral positioning of the main spiral 
elements (pL lxxxv, ^). Another Irish piece, the disc from Annalorc, co. Monaghan 
thougli far less accomplished in design, shows the same essential arrangement!^ In 
the well-knowTi Batter^a shield this arrangement, while still perceptible in the 
terminal roundels, has become minimized and subordinated to the cruciform dis- 
posilion of the enamel bosses. We may say then that the Torrs pattern has in its 
b^ic layout affinities m the British Isles not only with the Wandsworth boss an 
acknowledged masterpiece of our early school of Celtic metal-work, which de Navarro 
has classed as style IV and is denved from Jacobsthal's style III on the Continent^ 
but also wKh at le^t one Irish piece, with a find-spot only eighty miles as the crow 
flies from Torrs. It is important to note that, side-by-side with asymmetrical com¬ 
positions in our styOe iV (e.g. the Witham scab bard-mount), there are a series of 
symmetrical airangements of patterns owing nothing to reimposed ideas of classical 
fold-over designs, but original to Celtic art in Britain as on the Continent s 

We must now consider the two main loop-and-spiral compositions to the fore and 
rear of the Torrs head-piece (pi. LXXXr, <i, b). Essemiallv both are versions of the 
lyre-patterns originating m continental Celtic renderings of classical palmette themes 
which, in their application to the British Mirror Style, have been analysed by Fox ^ 
but at I orrs they take on a distinctive form marked by the isolation in bold relief of 
the simple ‘gamma' form of the central lyre element, and the foliation of the flanking 
members into spirals with double-coiled or knobbed terminals. For the plastic em! 
phasis on the central gamma-shaped loop or inverted lyre form, a most interesting 

* Leeds, ofi. at., Fig. dc .N'avamo in t/en'tage of tl«rh - 

Britain (1952), 75 and fig. v. Fox has noiicrd the 'un- 
siable equilibrium' of'force held in leash' achieved in ihc 
iriquetrid patterns on the J.lyn Cerrig ahicld-boss and on 
the Lambay Island scabbard-mount: we have here the 


equivalent In a Bjimnetrical design (Areft. Camb, 1945, 
PP- 203-4; of Sa'ence, xsx (1951), p. 6 of 

repriut). 


Henry. Imk An (1940), fig, 7*1; J. Kafiery, Prehist, 
/reW (1951), Bg. 367. Of V j, 

' itaftery, of, tit., fig. a66. 
dc Niivairo, lx, dt., pp, 74-75. 

* Cf. Fox in .-Idvaneemtnt of admit, xxx (1951I, pp. 
6--7 of reprint. 

" Antiq.Jaarn. sxviii (194SJ, pp. 123-37. 
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parallel in an early, style IV, piece in Britain is afforded by the upper mount on the 
scabbard from Standlake in Oxfordshire' (fig. 3, no, 8) where the motif is executed in 
high relief against a back-ground of linear pattern: with its open-work chape and 
other features comparable with Early La Tene swords on the Continent, it is closely 



j, Deconitivt motifs from the Toma hitad^picce and comparative examples; 1-4, Tom| 5, lo, Coleraine^ Co, 
Dern^; 6^ North Ireland; 7, Lianacroghtrra^ Co. Antrim; 8+ Standlakcp Oxon,; Lough-lUi'Shade* Co, Armagh; ii^ 

Newnham Croft, Camhi,; iz, Brentford, Midd1i?Bex 


related to a group of imported dagger-scabbards in southern England not likely to be 
later than the middle of the third century b.c. The predominance of the loop motif in 
the metalwork of the Stanwick hoard,* of mid-fim century A.D., suggests that it is only 
chance that has deprived us of earlier examples of this characteristic form in northern 
England, where its popularity seems to have been so well established by this date. It 
makes its appearance again in a series of mirror-handles of Fox’s Type III,* the 
affinities of the * Mayer’ and St. Keveme handles to the Stanwick loop-type being 
especially clear. 

The for\vard loop-and-spirals composition on the bead-piece has, below the central 
gamma-shaped motif, a diamond-shaped area defined by moulded ribs w’hich at the 
rear join into a clumsily executed mushroom-shaped dome with its outer edges 
w-eakly recurved into blunt spirals. It nevertheless remains identifiable as a paimette 
derivative, related to those still recognizably continental in inspiration on the Brent¬ 
ford hom-cap (fig. 3, no, 12), the Clevcdon tore-terminal, or the Cerrig-y-drudion 

' PipgoH, Prac. Pithist. Soe. xvi (1950), p. 4; pi, Ji. FoHificatioM {1954), p. a: but surely hoanJ r*ther than 

= Leeds* op, dt,^ fig. 31: Piggoft* loc, at *; FoXp Ad^oTice- chariot buriab? 
mait Sarmr, XSX (i9St)^ Whcckr* Thr ’ Arth* Cflin6. 1948, pp» H^ 44 - 

VOL. XCVl, ^ f 
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bowl,' and represented in more specifically insular form, with strong affinities to the 
Tons example, engraved on sword-scabbards from Coleraine, co, Derry,* and 
Lisnacroghera {fig. 3, nos. 10 and 7). 

On each side of the central loop, with palmetto-derivative below, is a spiral com¬ 
position consisting of a tendril incurving to end in a domed motif with terminals 
themselves of recoiled spiral form, one turning dow'n and one upw’ards (pL LXXXl, a) 
which belongs to Fox s group of * Designs with two coils or knots*, occurring, as he 
pointed out, on the Ncwmbam Croft armlet (which provides a close counterpart to 
3 i Brentford hom-cap mentioned above, and other pieces.-* 

.Additional examples of this pattern in incised technique may now be added from the 
sword-scabbard from Coleraine, already quoted, and one from an unknown North 
Irish site,- both providing good parallels to the Torrs motif (fig. 3, nos. 5 and 6). The 
compamble spirals forming the flanking elements of the lower composition (pi. lxxi 6, 
end in asymmetrical domed motifs perhaps related both to the type discussed above 
and to the symmetrical p^mette-derivatives,^ in which both ends bend downwards 
and ifiw^ards to terminate in spirals or bosses. In linear technique this is found on a 
Lisnacroghera scabbard* and, in plastic form closely akin to the technique of Torrs, 
^ the Lough-na-shade trumpet-mouth already referred to (fig. 3, no. 9). On the 
Torrs piece the motif has been so treated as to create a reminiscence of a bird-head, 
in a manner well known in Celtic art here and on the Continent,* 

^ All the features of the original *1 orrs pattern agree, therefore, in bringing the head- 
piece within the earliest group of Celtic metalwork in the British Isles, the phase of 
strongest continental influence. Further resemblances relate it to the Ulster group 
of Early Iron Age metalwork represented by the sword-scabbards from Coleraine and 
Lisnacroghera, and the Lough-na-shade trumpet. The implications of these relation¬ 
ships can best be discussed when the other decorative features of the head-piece and 
horns have been examined. 


B. THE DECORATIVE REPAIR-STRIPS 

As we have seen, the head-piece has been repaired in antiquity at three points; 
above each of the ear-holes and near the rear edge of the piece, conveniently referred 
to as Repairs A, B, and C (fig. i). In one instance the repair has involved the internal 
attachment of thin broi^e plates by rivets to hold together the two sides of a crack in 
the original work, and in all three the repair has been disguised by making a decora¬ 
tive feature of a shaped and ornamented external repair-strip of thicker bronze. In 
addition. Repair C has been enhanced by a tendril of engraved ornament springing 

from the upper part of the repair-strip but executed on the original surface of the 
bead-piece. 

Each decorative strip has a different outline, in part only dictated by the shape of 


' De Navarro, 7 «, eit. 74, who regard* the Brentford 
piece as an iniport of Jacobthal's style [[ from the 
Rhineland; Leeds, vp, n'/., figa, i and 7, 

^ Raficiy, op. at, fig. 216, 

' Uyn Cerrig Btuh 4S; Ncwnliam Croft in 

\ .C.//* Cambs^ L 194^ fijj. 16; hert rcprcKiuccd ^ fig, 4, 


* An unpublished example, Wc arc indebted to Mr. 
Martyn jope for a drawing. 

^ 'rhis ambivalence was perceived by Fox foft. nU 

+0 nO- 

* I.«cds, op. ciV., fig. 5 left, 

’ See below, p. 223. 
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the fracture it covers- Repair A has a conuna-shaped strip decorated with an asym¬ 
metrical tendril-motif chased with a strong *tremolo’ line, and the strip is partly 
bordered by a tremolo line following its outline and incised on the original metal sur¬ 
face. Repair-strip B, its counterpart on the right-hand side of the head-piece, is 
tongue-like, constricted to form a heart-shaped termination, and is similarly chased, 
though without an outline on the underlying bronze. Repair C, with at first sight a 
curious and meaningless crozier-shaped outline, is in fact a subtle, and surely deli¬ 
berate, combination of the A and B shapes, with the comma-shaped motif of Repair A 
joined to the base of the tongue outline of Repair B. The whole strip has tremolo 
chasing similar to the others, with the loop of the ‘comma’ worked into a beaded 
pattern. From a point near the base of this element of the outline an arc of incised 
tremolo line technique with trumpet-shaped expansions, cut on the original surface 
of the head-piece, springs and arches beyond the top of the repair-strip. 

The absolute uniformity in style and workmanship of the three repairs, taken in 
conjunction with the echo of the outlines of two of the strips blended in a third, points 
conclusively to the work of a single craftsman at one time, and of a craftsman of 
technical excellence and inventive artistic genius. Stylistically the work belongs to 
precisely the tradition embodied in the engraved ornament on the Torrs horns, which 
might well be by the hand of the bronze-worker who repaired the head-piece, but 
technically, as we have seen, the attachment of the horns as it now survives could never 
have been his work. 

There is one published parallel only to the use of decorative repair-strips on British 
Early Iron Age metalwork, and that is on the trumpet-fragment from Llyn Cerrig 
Bach,‘ Here an oval bronze plate with incised ornament, two inches long, had been 
riveted to cover a sprung joint in the trumpet-tube, and beyond it further incised 
ornament was executed on the tube itself. The parallel with our Repair C is exact, 
and it is proportionately significant that at Llyn Cerrig the repaired object was a 
trumpet of the specifically Irish type represented by the Lough-na-shade specimen, 
the mouth-disc of which is decorated with plastic ornament in the Torrs style. The 
Llyn Cerrig strip is of much inferior decorative quality to those on the Tons piece, 
but common workshop practice is clearly indicated. 

C. THE ENGRA\TI) ORNAMENT ON THE HORNS 

In their original state both horns canied engraved ornament and ended in birds’ 
heads cast in the round; one horn alone now retains its terminal (horn B). It is 
convenient to consider the engraved designs first, given in developed drawings in 
fig. 

Horn A 

This is the more elaborately decorated horn of the pair, and the engraved design, 
executed in a fine tremolo tine, starting on the original metal towards the base, is 
continued on to and over the subsequent ancient repair or replacement of part of the 

' Fox, up. tiL 4+-43 pi xxxi. fig. 93) anJ elsewhere rtpr(xlu(x-<I (c.g. Leeds, Ctltie 

^ A. Smiih’a drawings of tturse dnigns (a^ again Ornament fig. 4)) aft inacciiratt and mklcaclmg;. 

given by .Anderson (Sect, Pag* Irm Agt (im})* 
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half tube at the distal end of the hom. The execution of the design over this replaced 
portion is in a slightly finer line less surely handled than the remainder of the work, hut 
stylistically no break can be detected, and the whole design forms a unified and con¬ 
tinuous pattern. 



Fic. 4. Developed scheme of engraved ornament on horns (t) 


The design is an asymmetric tendril pattern, which begins in a circular motif based 
on an elaborated yin-yang pattern. From this the ornament swings away in a bold 
S-cun^e to a smaller, answering, roughly circular area of pattern, itself embodying 
tw'o unequal circular voids, from which again springs an asymmetrical tendril motif of 
two comma-shaped scrolls diminishing in size, and terminated by small fan-shaped 
motifs. ^ 

Within the double line which bounds and links the pattern areas, two main motifs 
are employed; a closely w’ound spiral and small oval or vesica-shaped element with a 
row of dots down the centre, which may be used by itself or combined into double or 
triple ornament, A simple fan motif is contrived in the spandrel bcDveen the 
originating circle and the arm of the S-curve, and in the second circle a pear-shaped 

human mask is introduced as the central element in a triangular area with cun-ed 
sides. 

Horn B 

The design on this horn is simpler than that on A, but completely akin in spirit 
and execution. Again it originates in a circular motif of modified yin-yang type, but 
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from this a long thin tendril arches out to bifurcate into asymmetric arms, one ending 
in a fan motif and the other in a fan and comma-shaped scroll’ Internal motifs 
include tightly wound spirals, a dotted oval area, and an angular spiral pattern ap¬ 
proximating to a meander or key-pattern. 

The general affinities of those designs are clear: they belong to de Navarro’s style IV 
in Britain and are products of the school, or even the craftsman, producing the repair- 
strips on the head-piece described above. A close relationship exists between our 
designs and those engraved on the With am scabbard-mount and the Wandsworth 
shield-boss: fan and spiral motifs can be precisely matched.* Similarly affinities exist 
with the engraved crescent of pattern on the Witham shield,^ and with the attenuated 
tendrils on the Sutton scabbard.* But the characteristic dotted vesica or leaf motif 
does not occur on these pieces, and we must turn to Northern Ireland for a com¬ 
parable use of this element. Here, on two scabbards already mentioned in connexion 
with their affinities to elements in the repousse pattern on the Torrs head-piece, the 
dotted leaf-motifs also occur, Jacobsthal only cites one example of this motif, and 
that a late appearance at Glastonbury,^ but the dotted ornament on the bows of 
certain La Tene I brooches in England is in fact a more apposite comparison/ 

The tight, * hair-spring’ spirals in the engraved ornament on the horns are an 
important and significant feature. On comparable British pieces such spirals appear 
in a tentative form on the Witham scabbard and the circular Wandsworth shield-boss; 
on the Tong’ shield-boss from the same place they appear tightly wound, as on the 
Witham shield and on a straight-bowed brooch of La Tene, Ic-Ilrt npe from Sawdon, 
N.R, Yorks/ In Northern Ireland they appear in characteristic form on the scabbards 
from Lisnacroghera, Coleraine, and an unlocated Ulster provenance. All these are 
linear representations, but they appear in low relief on the Newnham Croft brooch 
and the famous Broighter tore show's them translated into full plastic ‘snail-shell’ 
form: on the Cairnmuir and Snettisham tores such ‘snail-shells’ have lost their spiral 
construction and become tiny cones of concentric moulded rings, but their derivation 
is obvious enough.** In origin the linear hair-spring spirals appear in the asymmetrical 
‘Hungarian Sword-Style’ of Jacobsthal’s classification (de Navarro’s style III, sword- 
substyle) wffiich provides the prototype for the linear elements in the British series of 
style IV/ 


^ B^tcally tilt asymmetric triquetral sis on the i?ii^horpc 
and Amcrdcn ; Fox in Artk Camb. 1945., 2^p 

* IJcst lUustrations in *Thc V\ 1 thaiti Swt>rd\ 

liurthtgton mxv (July 193^). 

J Writish Mu 4 KtiniT AW/v Iron Age Caidr (1925), fig. 
115; PfirhisL xvi (1950), 15, fig. Sa. 

* Yorks. Arch. Jonrn. xxst (1933), p. 94. 

^ /utr/v Critic Art^ Gnimmar of Ornament no, 67 (d). 
For sinuihcr Gbtiilonhury of an early motif tf. 

Prttc. Prriurt. Soc. xviii (1952), p. 164, fig. 3+ G. iii, which 
appears in Alitio&L identical form amon^ the engraved 
patterns on the circular Wandsworth boss. 

CL Fos* Arch. Camb, bencii (1927)^ p. 67^ figs. 3-5, 9. 

^ Watson in -dFitii^. Joum. Xicvii (1947)1, P- 

* The spirab on the Stichill collar^ related to hut not 


strictly derived from the foregoing, are discussed below 
(p. 233), *rht relation of the Hroightcr 'insils^ iq the earlier 
'inuT-spring" spiruU wa& noted by .Arthur E^^ana {Arch. Iv 
(tS97), 

De Navarro, fimtage Early BriL (1932)* p, 75. For 
rclc^-antspirals in die Hungarian sword-stylecf. Jacobsthal, 
Early Celtic Art, xios, 106^^ Teaic), ti3 (Cemon-^ur- 
Cooic), 1 15 (Kis-Kos^cg); no. 116 (Bolcske) though with¬ 
out spirab is vety dose in feeling to the ornament on the 
Torrs horns. The tore from the Marne (no. ai6), and a 
brooch from Germany (no. 323) again aboiv a very com¬ 
parable use of incised spirals: they recall cspccidly the 
Sawdon brooch^ Another ManiiC tore (from CourtisoU, 
inadequately illustrated by dc Bayc and IHchektte (iv, 
fig, 515, no. 6)) may he rdaiccl. 
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Some stress has been laid on the occurrence of an angular meander or key-pattern 
as filling to part of the pattern on horn B, as a result of the clear indication of such 
motifs in J. A. Smith’s original drawings of 1S67.* As we have seen, these drawings 
arc inaccurate in much of their detail, and as can be seen in the new drawing (fig. 4) 
the pattern, much Injured by the breaking of the metal at this point as a result of 
riveting in one of the structural cross-bars of the horn, can only be claimed to include 
angular spirals approximating to the 'poor and narrow’ repertory' of Celtic meander- 
patterns cormnented on by Jacobsthal.- 

A result of the study of the ornament while making the new drawings was, however, 
the unexpected discovery of an unmistakable human face introduced as a motif in a 
spandrel of the ornament on horn A (fig. 4), Tiny though the representation is 
{1*1 cm. from crown to chin!) it contrives to portray a characteristicaUy Early Celtic 
type of melancholy, pear-shaped, visage; the features are represented by four lines 
indicating respectively the two drooping eyes, the nose, and the mouth. 

A face-motif thus used as a part of linear incised ornament appears to be unique in 
Early Celtic art either in Britain or on the Continent. Parallels in plastic representation 
are however frequent and consistent in their portrayal of a distinctive facial type. 
The well-known stone sculpture from Pfalstfeld show^ the pear-shaped face but with 
round pop-eyesp the same face w ith drooping eyes is, however, represented in metal- 
w'ork.^ Comparable representations in Britain occur, as one might expect, on works 
certainly or probably imports^ and mostly of a date too late to he connected with the 
Torrs school of artists;'^ indeed, the Torrs engraving may well represent the earliest 
portrayal of a human face known in indigenous Celtic art in Britain.^ 

There remains for comment the fragment of rather roughly incised ornament at 
the base of horn B, partly cut away and in the present form of the Torrs head-piece 
completely masked by the basal collar-attachment (pi. lxxv, h). The simple arcaded 
motif is common and undistinctive, but in view of what is said below in connexion 
with drinking-horn mounts, attention may be drawn to its affinities with the (elabo¬ 
rated) scale-pattern at the base of one of the Klein Aspergle horn-mounts.® 


n, THE BIRD-HEAD I'ERMINAL OF HORN B 

There can be no doubt that originally both horns terminated in solid bronze cast¬ 
ings representings birds’ heads; one alone survives, that on horn B (pi. lxxiv, b and c). 
The technical aspects of this terminal and its attachment, and the circumstances of 
the removal of the modem blobs of solder which formed the ‘eye-balls’, are described 


* e.g. by Leeds, LV/fJc Ornament, p. 14. 

' Eifrfy Celtic Art^ 75^ 

* Early Crllk Art, no, 11, CL no. 144 for the ust of 8 

similar fa<X'inotif, hm enmeshed in paitem^ as ot Tom, 
and JacobsthaJ m Amer^ Jf/urn* Arch, xlvil p. ^12 

on mekhcholy Ccldc faces. CL also SaxI and U ittkower, 
Brit. Art and .\feiliteTraatan (1948), pi, j, 

* Early CAtkAri, noa. 160^ toi, 295^ 308, 309; the 
last three on brooches AV'fiich may well have formed the 
most likely means of transporting the motif to Britain. 

* Tlic anthttipaid daj^n from North Grimstotip ¥.. U. 
Yorks (Mortimer^ IVarr (1905), p, 356} and from 


an unltieatcd Yorkshijnc find-spot {Piggolt and Daniel 
Picture Book Anc. Brit, Art (1951), 110/37) cases in 
point: eren more like the Tons face is the head on another 
anthropoid dagger from Chalenay, Marne (Gikrdoiii, 
La Naktance de L Art (J.aiisanrn? p|, 70}, 

^ As on the Ayletford huckei (Kendrick, An^to-Saxon 
Art (193^)1 no- 3) nc from Welti’Vn (Piggptt and 

Daniel, op. efr*, no. 70)^ 

^ For the significantc of the isolated human head m 
Celtic art and religion cf. Lamhreehts, L^Eixaitatkn k 
Tifc dans k pcHSife et dans PArt des Ccites f IQC4), 

* Jacobsthal^ Early Celtic Art^ no* ib. 
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on pp* 202, 208. We have now an accomplished and attractive piece of modelling, 
4*5 cm* overall, surely representing the head of a Shoveller Duck {Spatula clypeaia)* 
with eye-sockets presumably originally containing coral studs held m place by a rivet 
passing transversely through the head. 

A complete parallel for the Torrs bird-head is provided by that forming part of the 
handle of the bronze cup from Keshcarrigan, co. Leitrim,* of which photographs are 
here published for the first time (pL lxxxiii)*^ There is no doubt of the stylistic 
identity of the two heads; both represent ducks and both have empty settings for 
studs in the eyes. A most interesting piece in this connexion is a small bronze mount 
from Hengisbury Head, a coarser representation seemingly of a similar head with 
bulbous eyes and bill-end, but recognizably akin in style and spirit to Torrs and 
Keshcarrigan. This was found in Site 3, apparently wholly of Iron Age A with char¬ 
acteristic pottery including a carinated howl with furrowing.^ The chronological 
significance of this find, one of the few pieces of Iron Age art from an archaeoiogical 
context in Britain, is commented on below. No other comparable pieces are known 
from the British Isles,* but turning to the Continent we find the type and to a large 
extent the style represented particularly in the well-known series of ‘bird’s-head 
brooches’ of Jacobsthal’s style III, Here again, we may have Shoveller Ducks re¬ 
presented, as well as less sharply characterized species, and in several instances the 
eye-balls are represented by dome-shaped coral studs.*' 

SUM.VL^EY 

The foregoing examination of the ornament, both plastic and linear on the head- 
piece and the horns from Torrs, has shown that we are dealing with the strictly con¬ 
temporary products of a single workshop. Stylistically no differentiation can be made 
between the component elements of the homed object as it has been known since the 
early nineteenth century. Horns and head-piece alike are works of the very highest 
quality, among the finest of our Early School, dc Navarro’s style IV in the European 
sequence; they are not only linked stylistically to the other British pieces, but at 
certain points (e.g. the bird’s head terniinal and the human face-motif) make closer 
contact with style III work on the Continent than many of our more characteristically 
insular pieces. 

The technical investigation set out in Part 1 of this paper has shown that it is in fact 
in the highest degree unlikely that head-piece and horns can have been designed as a 
unit or combined as such in antiquity, and we have seen that we must treat the Torrs 

* Wc owe this siig;gQ3tiDa to Sir Cyril Fok^ the 15, 16; pL xvi+ nos. 4, 17, 18- 

wTis ^enistivcly idcntiliecJ at GlastonhuTy {Glatt, Lakr ^ The Rctl Hilh Long Eaton, bird'bfooch Is only a 
VitL iin 655), partial paraUtrl, chough of cour^ ultiinatcly relatetl: h has 

* Nation^ Museum^ DublLn; VViltic,^ CuY. RJ^ for conil inlays, but not in the eyes (Hawkes and 

li [1S61)* p+534+fig+413. Thecup ia 5I in. diamcicr Jacobstlial in AaL XKV (1945)1 P- 

at the mouths Catharine's l lilL bird-mount (perhaps From a brooch) 

’ '^Fhe photofn^pb^ arc hy Mr. A. P. Collins anil are represents older, Hallstaii, tradition of plastic bird 
rcprcduc^ with hia kind pcmiissioji and ihc oonsenl of ornament, (ffawrkcs ft id., St. Caiharinf^i IlUi (1930)^ 
the; Govemmciii of Korthem Ireland's Archaeological p. 127.) 

Runrcy. ^ Ctkk Art, pis. 153-7; ducks on nos, 2S9, 

* Ihiahc-Fox, ExrtnL at Hrf^isthury (1915), p. 61 291, probably 306. 307; coral cyc-studs on nos. 289, 

and pi. XXJXh 6 ; patten^ from Site 3, pi. x, noa. jo, ti, 13, 300. Cf, litchclciic, iv, %* 533, no. 7. 
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find as of two elements; a head-piece or cap for a horse, and a pair of horns. The 
design of the head-piece presupposes the original existence of some form of central 
feature in the nature of a light panache or crestj the seating of which was destroyed 
by the later botched attachment of the pair of horns. Since these cannot be regarded 
as an origmal feature of the extant head-piece, we must seek an origin for them in 
some other decorative function; mimetic horns on a helmet or other head-piece, or 
mountings to actual drinking-horns are the possibilities. We have therefore to inquire 
into parallels for our head-piece, on the one hand, without horns but with a crest of 
some kind, and on the other for functions appropriate to the pair of dispossessed 
horns. Finally, we must assess the date, location, and stylistic content of the school 
of craftsmen responsible for the Torrs and similar works of art. 


The Origwai Nature of the Head-^Piece 

have seen that both technical and aesthetic considerations indicate that the 
1 orrs head-piece must have carried some central feature between the horse's ears, 
and the comparative thinness of the bronze-work suggests that any such feature 
should have been light. The obvious suggestion is that this should have been some 
lorm of plume or panache of feathers or horsehair. On helmets worn by human 
warriors sockets for precisely such plumes exist on more than one La Tene example- 
and plume-bearing helmets probably of Etruscan derivation go back to a still earlier 
date in northern Europe/ The face-mask visor-helmets of the Roman cavalry, the 
idea of which, like the elaborate sports and exercises in which they were worn, is 
likely to have been adopted from the Celts and Iberians, were, according to Arrian 
decorated with 'yellow manes designed less for use than display’; Professor Tovnbee 
suggests that these may have been dyed horse-hair streamers/ 

^\hen we turn to plumed head-pieces on horses, however, we must rely almost 
entirely on iconography for, as we have seen, no actual head-pieces strictly com¬ 
parable to Torrs survive. Comparable objects would be the coloured and gilt leather 
trappings of the horses in the Pazyryk burials in the Altai Mountains, of the fifth 
century" b.c., and of Scythian affiliation."* The best know'n of these horse-masks bear 
fantastic versions of reindeers horns, implying a relatively recent transition from 
reindeer to horses as domesticated animals among the Pazyrj'k communities; another 
has a homed and winged griffin rearing up between the horse’s ears. Clearly these 
cannot be used as a close comparison with the Torrs head-piece, and the reindeer- 
horned rnask can hardly be cited with any conviction in support of the latter having 
been ab trntio a horned head-piece.* ® 

'rhere is, however, an excellent representation of a true metal chamfrein of Celtic 
(orstnctly speaking Galatian) origin, adorned with a great crest of feathers, and dating 


* Early C^Uk Art, 116-17: nm. 143, 147, 14S, Cf. 

Coiitil in Bait Boc* Frm^u 19J3> pp. 

- As ii Vilut}, Denmark (iibo with liornj; cL p. 5^6 
below); Norlmg-Chfistenieii in Acta Arck xvit (1^46) 
PP- 99 ^ 

* J- M- C. Toynbte in Rrm. Stad, xxxviii (i94S)p 

p+ ^4- bit "Calhc pajioplira, such as 


are worn by ihtir kings when they fight in single combat"* 
Details and iltuQtraiidns most eni^ily accessible in 
Minns. Art of the Northern Nomads' (/Voc, Brit AcuJ 
Xltviii pp, la^ig and pi. VJ). 

* As suggsted by Dr. Jacobsthal in conversation with 
rhe wntcra. 
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from the second century B.c. 'I'his splendid object is depicted as part of a group of 
Galatian trophies among the reliefs on the balustrade of the temple of Athene Nike¬ 
phoros at Pergamon, of the time of Eumenes 11 (197—159 B.c,) (pi. lxxxiv, b).' The 
sculptures, there is no doubt, would form an accurate representation of the carefully 
composed groups of barbarian arms which were erected like stage sets on wagons to 
be paraded at a triumph,- and may be accepted without reserve. The metal chamfrein, 
shown as modelled with realistic musculature, would have covered the whole of the 
front of the horse’s head; its upper end expands into a semicircular mounting holding 
a fan-shaped array of feathers, and behind it can be seen a long switch of hair recall¬ 
ing Arrian's ‘yellow manes*. 

For the rest, we can only point to the occasional representation on Roman relief- 
sculpture in Europe of horses wearing some sort of a tuft or plume between their ears: 
Pannonia yields an example,* and there are two from Corhridge (pi. LXXXIV, The 
well-known bronze horse from the Gaulish sanctuar)' at Neuvy-en-Sullias (Loiret) 
has the mane dressed into a tuft or top-knot in somewhat the same manner,* 

In sum. then, we can produce little but inferential evidence to suggest the nature 
of the original feature crowding the Torrs head-piece. The Pergamene feathers are 
at least a pointer to one possibility, by no means inappropriate to the general character 
of the piece. 

The Original FnTtciimt of the Horns 

Since, as we have seen, the Torrs horns cannot be regarded as an original and 
integral part of the head-piece, the problem of their function before they w'erc com¬ 
bined \vith it must be discussed. 'Ehere seem to he three possibilities: that they had 
been a part of a homed horse-cap, though not that to which they are now attached; 
that they had similarly belonged to a warrior’s horned helmet; and hnally, that they 
had formed elaborate terminal mounts of a pair of drinking horns. 

The first possibility cannot be proved one way or the other. As tt exists today, the 
Torrs head-piece with its horns is a dfraf and to postulate the existence of 

other such horn-trappings in Early Iron Age Britain from it would be logically un¬ 
sound; the Pazyiyk reindeer masks, as we have seen, can hardly he used to support 
the argument. But for horned helmets worn by Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age 
w'arriors in Europe there is abundant evidence. The earliest appear to be those from 
Viksj^ in Denmark already referred to, and their congeners represented by a detached 
horn and a figurine from the same country. To much the same date should belong 
the well-known Sardinian statuettes, though precise attributions cannot be made.* 

" AiMunHT von ii, pi. : cf. Reifiecke in reprodtiocd. 

Tffhumi^FtUKhriJit 1948^ 93, Wc ar< Lnilcbtcd lo Pro- ^ Illuatraicd e.g, by Limticf, Origme^ VArt 
fcsatir Jocelyn Toynbee for dr^.wing our attention to ihis fmn^ais {1947)^ fig. iiz. 

impoitini piece of iconography. (IL her comments (on * The pair of Inrgc iron horns in the SesioCalende cart- 
the visor-mask In the same rehef) m Jowl'll, Rvm. grave (more than 18 in. overall) are perhajm, a* D^bekite 

loc, cit. auggcsicd, cart-tmpping« comparable with JacobsthaJ^s 

^ Jacobstli^l has discussed ihia aspccL of the Pergamon interpretatioD of the 'chariot-hoiTLs" of Waldalgeshciin and 
relief in AfcL xlvii ([943), p. 510. La Uouvandeau (MontcliuiiHCni. Pdm. iL t (1^5). p* 317. 

* ALfoIdi and [tatinoti in Srria (Zagreb pK 6a; Dqchelctie, ;Vfartwei^ iii^ fig. 275; Randall-Maciver* 

1940), pp. 309-19 and ph satxj. Iron Agr in Itafy (igayjp PL 14* 4: JacotssthaJ. £iif(v 

^ JrrA. ArL 3rd ocr^ v (1909), pp. 312^ 3+4; fig. 11. We CAik Art, lit; cf. Fox, Llyn Crrrig SwrA, pp* 15-19). 
pre indebted to Mr. John Gillam for the photograph here 
VOL. xc\n. o S 
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T’hc evidence for homed helmets in the western European Early Iron Age has been 
examined by Dechelette^ and Coutil^, the most notable examples coming from Italian 
contexts, though representations on Gallo-Roman monuments show similar tj*pes 
current in Gau) at the time of the conquest,^ A British horned helmet survives as one 
of our best known antiquities, dredged from the River Thames at Waterloo Bridge.^ 
Here the horns are stout and conical, their broad bases opening into the helmet of 
which they form an integral part, and their tips are finished with knobs recalling those 
on Romano-British scabbard-chapes.^ The knobbing of horns is, of course, a common 
trick of Early Iron Age metalworkers, seen especially in the ox-head terminals of 
fire-dogsA A group of three elongated brom;e cones which appear to have been the 
mountings of a horned helmet in which a central horn was flanked by a pair comes 
from Blackrock, co. Corkj^ the horns are stylistically and typologlcaliy akin to the 
similar conical elements of the ‘Petrie Crown’ from an unlocaled Irish finding-place 
and both may date from the early centuries A.D.* 

There is a case, then, for regarding the Torrs horns as originally mounted on a 
parade helmet for a warrior, with their means of attachment removed or obliterated 
m the reassembly of the horse’s head-piece as we know it today. The third possibility, 
that they were drinking-horn mounts, must however be considered. 

Bronze terminal mountings for drinking-horns, ending in stylized bird's heads or 
ox-heads, are first attested in the central European Late Bronze Age.'- Jacobsthal has 
discussed metal-mounted drinking-horns in the European Early Iron Age in some 
detail - as he points out, they normally occur in pairs. The gold hom-mounts from 
Klein Aspergle, with their rams’ head terminals, clearly relate to classical rhyta and 
thciT Scythian versions. Very similar rams' heads appear on brooches generally 
belonging to the 'bird-brooch' series mentioned above, and a certain ambivalence 
seems to have existed in the craftsman’s mind between birds’ and rams’ heads as 
terminals, so that they are styliised in such a way that their characteristics arc merged 
and shared,*"^ ^ 

A remarkable series of Early Iron .Age zoomorphtc terminals to drinking-horns is 


^ Mmiitl, h\ pp, 6Cn ff. 

' flif/A Soc. PrMsi. Frmf^ p, r* 

J Dcchclttii-, toe. figs, 4^4^ 4jS5^ 

+ Brir. Mus.* Later FrehisL Antiq. BnL Isier (1953), 
pi, JCVllL 1 ; Piggtut and Danict Picture Book . , no* 53. 

* Bushu-Fox, Bxem?* Richborough^ iv (1949)^ p* 131, 

pi* XXXV) I, 131 * and (Jamutmtunum (1947)* 

p* 34D, pL pit. 6. Cf. also the so-oallcd Group VI 

of the native scabbard series (Piggoit in /W, Prekist. 
Soc. xvi (1950), p. 22) which in view qf their asymmetry 
tnay not be scabbard-chapes at idl; the Ham Ifi^ dagger 
chape (with a native anthropoid dagger (/Irrt. Journ. iii 
(igaih p. I49 ))k howeverp certainly knohbod and com¬ 
parable with lioinan examples. 

* I'he convcniion begins in the Late Bronze Age: tho 
Xikso and alliisi horns arc also knobbed, as are many on 
the Sardinia n warrior-statiielteSp and krtobbed horns ap¬ 
pear on a wcIl-kno^'H-n series of oa-handlcd bronze vess^rk 
from Central Europe (von Mcrhaitp FrTtKhrt/t Rom. 
Grrm. Ztntraimur. Mainz (1952), ji, pi, 14), CL Hawkes 


in Aspeiti of Arch^ (i 9 Si)p P- 19^- 

Free. Rffyal JrM AcaJ. axvjii (C) (1910)+ p*. 104. A 
study of these homs by Professor M, J, O'Kdly and one 
of the present WTiiers (SrP,) is in preparition* 

■ Raftcry, PreMit hfhnd OqsO^ 235. The horns 
twlong 10 Raftciv’s third and latest stylistic phase of Irtsli 
Early Iron Age art {op, p, 190), 

^ Kossaek. Stud. s. Symboigut tier VrMenMder- h. 
ifamtattzert Miitefeuropm (R. fA A". Forrdt. lid. xx^ 
* 9 S 4 )p P- 5^1 pb 14 and zb (map)* 

JacotHtlialf Parly C.ettic Art, pp. 111-14^ note parti¬ 
cularly ihe reference to silver-mounted drinking-hom® of 
the C>W by Caesar (B,G. vi. and add the representa- 
Uon of a pair of Gaulish drinking-horns on the triumphal 
arch ai Carpentras, Vaudusc (Esperaiidicu, Reoirily i, 
p. iKc* pi. 243 j I^nticr„ On^iWr de PArt franfms 
h947)H ph (better illustradon))* Kicm A^rgle 
iroms: Jacobsthal, nos* 16, 17; ram^s beads on brooches’ 
nos. 30S, j iz, 314. 
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known from Scandinavia, where they take the form of the heads of cattle, sometimes 
identifiable in pairs as of a bull and a cow. These date from the early centuries a,d, 
but their ancestry' in the early Celtic w'odd is obvious; Stenberger thinks that the 
Nordic drinking-horns with animal-head mounts must relate through Celtic tradi¬ 
tions to the Scythian w'orld.’ It is in such zoomorphic terminals of the Scandinavian 
Celtic Iron Age that the origins of the Dark-Ages drinking-horn mounts with bird^s- 
head terminals of the seventh to tenth centuries a.d, must lie.^ 

With the possibility that the Torrs horns had formed the terminal mounts of a pair 
of drinking-horns in mind, it was necessary to decide whether any likely type of ox- 
hom would be appropriate, in size and curvature, to such an elaborate curved finial. 
It was clear that any horn likely to have fitted the horn-core of Bos longifrans would 
be too small and stubby, and Bos primigenius seemed the only possibility. Thanks to 
the co-operation of the Zoological Department of the Royal Scottish Museum, a Bos 
primigenim ‘horn' was reconstituted in papier-mache on the horn-core of a skull of 
this species, and a plaster cast of the intaet Torrs horn fixed to its apex (pL Lxxxv, c).^ 
It was found that the curve of the horn w'as carried on sweetly in the bronze, and it 
could be seen that the conjunction of the two %vas by no means incongruous, but pro¬ 
duced a satisfactorily resplendent and striking object. Its capacity would have been 
nearly three quarts. Caesar notes that the silver-mounted Vrtts horns of the Gauls 
were used in ainplhsimk epulis, and the Sutton Hoo mounts would necessitate a horn 
having a capacity of twice this amount, certainly that of a large Bos primigeftius^ 

Our third possibility therefore seems not unlikely, that the original function of the 
Torrs hams was as decorative bird-headed mounts of a pair of princely drinking- 
horns, made from the horns of Bos prhnigenms. Curve and proportion would suit the 
likely shape of such a horn, and a bird-head terminal would be appropriate in view of 
the prehistoric and early historic analogues quoted; the Celtic feeling for a similarity 
between rams' and birds’ heads as temiiinal motifs may, through the rhyton prototype, 
be thought to support the case. No proof can be brought for this or for the other tw'o 
possibilities discussed, but to the present writers the last would seem the more likely 
suggestion as to the purpose for which the Torrs horns were originally designed and 
made. 

The Place of the Torrs Style in British Early Celtic Art 

In the foregoing sections we have analysed the components of head-piece and horns 
w'hich together constitute the I’orrs find as we know it today, discussing them from 
the viewpoints of function and of stylistic affinities. I n this inquiry we have seen that 
whatever may be said of the original relationship of horns to head-piece, we are dealing 
with products of a single school, or even of an individual craftsman, of the highest 

* Sti!hbtrgcr^ sli (1946), p. 147; Voss and and especially to Mr- D. Wotlsciv^pCHSfi made the 

Orsnea-Christcnscrip Aria (1948)^ p. 209 i cf. Hawkc&p reconstruction such skill. 

Asprrit 0/ -drr/j.p pp. 190 ff. * Wc arc indebted ici Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Milford for this 

- The curlier examples ^vould be thttsc from Vul^garde, infurtnatiofi; the surviving TuploVh' hom is smaller., 
and Sutton lioo; the later senes has been jacobfilhul notes a pair of horns of priscus', con- 

mented on by O^KiurdaiiiH Prrx. Roy\ Irish. Arad. Mi taining residue of beer and mend respectively^ from 
(t949)t ^5cct, C\ Skudsinipp Haderskben (Esirly CMr Art, p. 113), 

^ Our thanks 3re due tq the Buihoriiio of the Miiacum, 
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capabilities. It remains to consider the chronological and stylistic place of the Torrs 
style in the sequence of Early Celtic art in the British Isles. 

Since Leeds pointed out the general characteristics of an ‘early school* in our Iron 
Age metalwork, the affinities of the Torrs find with four masterpieces from eastern 
England—the two Wandsworth shield^bosses, the Witham shield and scabbard- 
mount—have been generally recognked. To these major pieces may be added 
several minor works, some relatively late in the series but clearly in the tradition of 
the early style, and others which are certainly derivative and show the style modi¬ 
fied and mixed with other allied but distinctive traditions. De Navarro following 
Jacobsthal grouped Wandsworth-Wttham-Torrs as style IV, the British development 
from style in (Plastic and Sword sub-styles) on the Continent. He noted the com¬ 
bination of plastic and linear treatments on the same piece—the ornamenting of 
ornament*—as a characteristic.' 

^ To understand the Torrs style, however, it is necessary^ to carrv" the analysis of our 
Early School* metalwork somewhat farther, though it is not the place here to embark 
on a detailed examination of the pieces involved. One must group, on stylistic grounds, 
the Torrs pieces not only with the four major works just referred to, but with other 
less spectacular pieces—the armlet and brooch from the Xewnham Croft burial (fig 
S), brooches from Beckley (Oxon.) and Sawdon (N.R. Yorks.), a bit-ring from nea^ 
y eovil (Som,), and the horn-cap from Brentford (Middlesex).^ The last may be used 
as a convenient point of departure. Its ornament is so characteristically in Jacobsthal's 
Style II, the WaldaJgesheim style, that de Navarro regards it not as a British piece at 
dl, but as an import from the Rhineland.^ Whether or not this is the case, there is no 
doubt that style II imports must have been reaching southern England, to account for 
aJdalgesheim influence in the ornament on the Newnham Croft armlet, 
undoubtedly locally manufactured involuted brooch from 
Beckley: thc^ motifs employed, as we have seen (p. 218) are basic to the repousse 
designs on the Torrs head-piece. The spirals on the horns, on the other hand, con¬ 
nect directly with those on the Newnham and Sawdon brooches. 

Now Jacobsthal has, in passing, commented on the Newnham brooch and its 
dating while comparing it with that from Red Hills, Long Eaton, and an involuted 
I Graves {E.R. \orks.). He has shown that elements of both the 

\\ aldaigesheim and Plastic styles are present, and that such pieces should therefore 
be dated not far from the transition between these styles on the Continent; in other 
words, they should belong to the last third of the third century B.c. and be among our 
earliest pieces of Celtic art.'* The dependence of the Torrs repousse design upon 
Newnham-Brentford-Waldalgesheim motifs is clear and considerably more marked 
than in the Witham or Wandsworth pieces; stvlistically in fact the head-piece has 
closer affinities to style H, the horns to the ‘sword sub-style’ of III. In sum in origin 
the J orm pieces go with Newnham Croft and the involuted brooches of Beckley and 
Danes Graves type no less than with the Witham-Wandsworth group, and all must 

+ .Jif/, sxiv ( 1 ^), p, ,23; cf. ikwkcs ilk toe. eit 

sxvi (19+6), p, ifiy. 


* p. 75, 

^ See lut with rcfeieftccs in Appendix. 



Fig. 5. Grave-group from Ncwnham Croft, Cambis. (After V.CJi, Camlu,) 
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be dated to the centun’ 25&-150 b,c., with Torrs early in this period, when style II 
elements were still vigorously represented. 

We have now taken a step by perceiving that our ‘Early School’ metalwork may have 


Fic. ft. Distribution-mqp of the Tom-Wandsworih style. (For list s« 
p. 234. No, 19 is an unlocked pj«e, not mapped.) 



Torrs-Wind iwortK Style 
Earhcr Pieces • 


Close derivative 
Or AfftecL 9 


two phases—an early or Newnham-Torrs style, with ‘Waldalgeshclm’ motifs still 
apparent, and a later Witham-Wandsw'orth style in w'bich the ‘Plastic’ and ‘Sword’ 
elements are dominant. But before we turn to the later developments of the Torrs 
style we cannot avoid discussion of certain other pieces of British Celtic art which 
have every claim to an early date but which are stylistically differentiated from the 
group just described—these are the Cerrig-y-Drudion bowl,' and the Wisbech^ and 
Standlakc scabbards.’ The first and last share a decorative technique not found on 

* i 4 iiY. JfouM. vt. 277; Lccd^, Cthk Qmamnt, p. 5; /«•, tit. 

*v,n {,95a) p. 50 (i 95 t).pI.xtvi;Piggoti. J«. 4 ,p|.n, 

< Piggptt tn Pfoc. Prehut. Sm. *vi ((930)1 p. 5; Fg*, 
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the early school pieces just discussed, that of ‘basketry’ and ‘matted’ shading as a 
background; Cerrig-y-Drudton and Wisbech are stylistically closely linked in their 
use of palmette-ornament, as Fox has shown. With so few pieces analysis is difficult 
but the western (perhaps Breton) elements in Cerrig-y-Drudton have been noted 
more than once: jacobsthal regards it as an import from west France of c. 3CX) BX. 
The Wisbech scabbard-fragment has an edge pattern of hatched triangles linking it 
to the well-knoNvn Thames series of open or ring-chape scabbards of La Tene I type; 
Standlake has a similar chape and ornament akin to style IL A date around the middle 
of the third century BX. is therefore likely for both the Standlake and Wisbech pieces.* 
We shall see that the presence of ‘basketry’ pattern on the Cerrig-y-Drudion 
and Standlake pieces is significant when considering linear versions of the Torrs 
style. 

With the Torrs style established as originating in Britain in the middle or second 
half of the third century b.c. we may now turn to other examples of the same tradition. 
The Hengistbuiy' bird's head, \vhich from its associations can hardly be later than 
the middle of that centur\% may be one of those imports which gave rise to the specifi¬ 
cally British version of Celtic art we are now studying. The Keshcarrigan cup, with 
its brilliantly modelled duck's head handle, should on stylistic grounds be contem- 
porar}' with the Torrs pieces, and one might perhaps compare the ‘crimped’ pattern 
on the rim with similar techniques on the circular Wandsworth boss and the terminal 
roundels on the Witham shield. The cup appears to have close affinities with pottery 
versions of metal bowls of identical profile from Brittany, w'hich have a similar 
‘crimped’ pattern on the inner ledge of their rims; one of these, from Henon,* has 
ornament in the style of the Saulces-Champenoises bronze bowl assigned by Jacobsthal 
to the fourth centur}^ a.c.* But the Keshcarrigan cup appears to be lathe-spun, which 
on technological grounds would suggest a comparatively late date at variance with 
the stylistic evidence.* The developed form of the Glencotho chape would suggest a 
second-century date at the earliest; its weak tendril-ornament which links it to Torrs 
is seen in comparable form on the Sutton scabbard. Similarly the Lough-na-Shade 
trumpet mouth, while in many respects the closest parallel to the handling of the 
repousse pattern on the head-piece, has a jejune and arid version of the squared-circle 
pattern which, with its over-emphasized contrast of wiry tendrils and irritatingly 
insistent little bosses shows the Torrs style in uncomfortable decline, and hints at the 
approaching ‘boss styfe’. 

But this piece is of importance in show'ing that the plastic Torrs style had estab¬ 
lished itself in Konhern Ireland as well as in Britain, and enables us to understand 
elements already referred to in the linear ornament of tlie well-known Lisnacroghera 

* This revbw the bt^r dateg m toe, rif. follow- Leon "stamnos* to ih^ eame dale; Bnelon pota moat 

Log with Professor C. F* C. Hawkes, The ai all events be earlier than f, 56 

MijistcT Ditch (Ojeford) scafabird, and ihc greaicr part of * We arc indebted to Mr. Maityn Jope for drawicg our 
the Tharaca daggcr-shcaili series,, should go with the fital attention to this feature while the paper w as in proof. Me 
La *l'ene I brooches in Britain^ somew'hat antedating the would compare the Keshcarrigan cup with that from the 
aft-9tylc3 here discusMtl. 'Colchester burial alsti comainmg an engraved mirror 

* Wliecicf, Maidtm Cmtk (1941). pi xxviii. especially {Aniuf. Jtmm. xxviii (19^), p 136). and ouc might add 

tiiK the l>o^vk from the Birdlip mirror-grave 3 xi 

^ Eftrty Ccltk Art, p. 95. He assigns the 8T.-Fol-dc- p. 332). Both would be early fir&t century 
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series of tiecorated scabbards. As one of us has shown^' such scabbards (Group ifi a) 
should be related to the Group iii scabbards of fiugthorpc type which embody elements 
of the Witham-Wandswonh style combined w-ith %asketry^’ batching to emphasize 
the pattern and lyrc-pattems allied to Cerrig-y-Dmdion and Wisbech, but which can 
hardly he dated before the first centu^ The style II reminiscences perceptible 
in one of the Coleraine scabbards and in the unlocat^ Northern Irish specimen* can 
now be seen to represent the plastic tradition as on the Torrs head-piece and the 
Lough-na-Shade trumpet-mouth taken over and translated into the basket-hatched 
linear style of the Bugthorpe scabbard, in its specifically Ulster form. 

This late survival in Ireland of a style ultimately derived from that of Waldal- 
gesheini enables us to place the ornament car\''ed on the well-known stones at Turoe 
{co. Galway) and Castle Strange (co. Roscommon) in tts appropriate context. Al¬ 
though here the structure of the design has become forgotten, and coherence largely 
indebtedness of the patterns to the Newnhani—Torrs—Cotcraine 
tradition is apparenti^ and this relationship is strengthened by the step-pattern rourid 
the base of the Faroe stone, of %vhich a version appears on a spear-shaft mount at 
Lisnacroghera,^ and again on the Grimthorpe shield-mounting, from a grave with a 
Group iti scabbard,* Comparison has been made betw'een the Turoe and Castle 
Str^ge stones and continental carvings such as those of St. Goar and Kennaria 
Rafter}' has been 4 ndincd to think of a Breton sculptor w orking in Ireland’, but solely 
as a result of a confusion in his references,? Whatever the source of the inspiration 
for the stone-carving technique, a date not before the first century b.c, would be ap¬ 
propriate for the two stones on stylistic grounds. 

There remains one further line to pursue, the final development of the Torrs 
plastic sty'Ie with its use of the ‘snail-sheir spiral. Wc have seen how this feature 
appears m the gold tote from Broightcr and it is present in a modified form on another 
from Clonmacnoise;^ in the Caimmiiir and Snettisham tores of the late first century 
B c which must m some sense he related, the spirals have become multiple rings. 
Both these tores have another feature linking them to the traditions of the north-e^t 
English school the use of a peculiar coarse ‘basketry’ filling made of alternating groups 
of broad punch-marks as a background to the plastic ornament, a technique seen else¬ 
where only in the chape of the Bugthorpe scabbard. 

That the Toits tradition in plastic styles persisted late in north Britain is shown bv 
a remarkable piece, the bronsc collar from Stichill in Roxburghshire (pi xvi i)« 


' PifigOlt in Pro£. Prehist, Soc. xvi (1950), p. 

* Raftcry, I’re/ailorie Ireland, fig. ufe, md 
p. Z18, above. 

* The ntoiif of aaytnmcmc dome with «pinU (above, 
zi8; fig. 3, no. 7) ia particularly clear on the Castle 

btrongc atone. 

* Cf. Mahr in Prac, /f. Irish Msid. xlii (C), (1034) 
pp. 43-24. 

* Mortimer, Forty Yum .., {1905), Froniispiegc. 
“e.g. by Frwi(;oi« Henry (/wA Art, 6), following 

Dccnclettc, xManurl^ tv, 1029, 

y P' coinpairea the ntnaraent uith 

Dechelctte, .l/irnur/. iv. fig. 661, which repreaents painted 


potte^' of La Tine 1 from the Mime and .Ardenneo, of 

which tlw Saulces-C ham penoisea pattern (Jacoiwt h»l’si>^'d 

in h» Grammar of Omamctii) is indeed comparable with 
J iirac of style It, But confusing r^c-ehektft'i fig. 661 
With Im fig. 663 (ihc well-kfiown pots from Ploahincc 
and at.-PoI-de^Lcon) Raitcry then goa an to speak, in the 
text of rhe psiintcd Utsigna on the Breton pottery' and so 
to the Turoe craftsjTnan to a Breton origin welJ^ 

Armatrong, Cut^ Go/a/ Om. Ai^ad, (1QI1), d, 
pL 3 iin. Raftery. hrland, fig. 434. ^ ^ 

^ AndcfTson, S^ot, in Pfigm Times* Iran n'lge 


Pi AT^ LXXXV 



.Moulh uf hrflnzc immpct from l^u^h-na-^shidc^ Co. 



A* Bronze lore from StichiH, RnxburphaKirc 



r. Rceon^tnictinn of drinking-horn incorporating Horn U iirrminal 


PvhthtifJ by ihf Swrifty Arffiqimrit^t of L^tfdm, i ^35 
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This collar has 3 most sophisticated and ingenious construction in two planes at right 
angles to one another, and is formed of two pieces hinged at the back and fastened hy 
a pin passing through interlocking tubes at the front. Such hinge construction pre¬ 
sumably reflects Roman techniques of fastening, as in the bracelets from the Llan- 
doveiy^ (DoJaucothy) and Rhyader hoards,* the latter having ornament in the native 
tradition. The bracelet fragment from Thirst Mouse, Derbyshire, of the second or 
third centu^’ a.d. has a similar fastening and its openwork design is the Celtic 
‘pseudo-calligraphcr's florid conception of the letter N’ which as Leeds goes on to 
point out, links it to the PI unton Castle (Kirkcubrightshire) armlet (also hinged) and 
to the Stichill collar under discussion.* A date in the second century a.d. would then 
be appropriate for this piece. 

The ornament is in two techniques. On the back and the upper parts of the frontal 
crescent it consists of wir}^ tendril and spiral patterns cast in low relief, but the central 
crescent area has two plaques of thin repousse metal, each held by four domed rivets 
and bounded on their sides by reeded mouldings. The repouss^ ornament, repeated 
on each plaque, while stnicturally Leeds's *swash’ N, is in fact a linked pair of mush- 
room-shaped ornaments, one symmetrical and one asymmetrical, of Torrs derivation. 
The spiral pattern may be influenced by the similar motifs on Samian bowls of Forms 
29 and 30,* but in origin should go back likewise to the traditions of the Tores school. 

We have seen, then, that the Torrs style started as early as the third century B.C., 
at a time when the Waldalgesheim tradition was still able to contribute to the origins 
of British Early Celtic art, that related pieces of craftsmanship are known from east 
England, southern Scotland, and Ireland, and that recognizable versions of its motifs 
were in circulation in southern Scotland about the second centuiy" a.d. Can we do 
more to define the likely time and place of the manufacture of the Torrs head-piece 
and horns? 

Chronology presents no very' serious problem; on stylistic grounds the Torrs atelier 
must have been established as early as any of those responsible for our insular style IV 
works, within a generation or two of the middle of the third century B.c. But where ? 
Our knowledge of the Scottish Early Iron .'\ge is still exceedingly imperfect and 
patchy; the likelihood of the builders of the Tweed basin hill-forts not arriving much 
before the first century' b.c.'*— one of our few partially documented cultures—does 
not preclude earlier .settlement, perhaps from East Yorkshire, in Galloway, Stylisti¬ 
cally, in fact, the Torrs pieces do seem to come between the manner of the cast 
English Wandsworth-Witham style and that of Lisnacroghera in Ulster. One could 
not on any reasonable showing derive the Torrs style from the known Ulster pieces 
which, if the combined evidence of the bridle-bits and of the sword-scabbards be 
accepted, can hardly be earlier than the first century B.c,* when some evidence as we 

^ Brit, Mub. Antiq. Raumn Erit^h (1951)* p- 13, %. 6; ^ Cluudiaw^Xtronian, and theit moiifs of couw also 

28^ pi. III. Probably second centtir)^ A.D. derived from niErtaLwark; these pottery vcraions are likely 

- Crhk Orn^mrfii^ The Thirst Hous^ drmitt to have been the inlermediarin hetMeen the native entfts- 

was assQciaicd with coins of A.ti. 154-270; Samian of c. men and the silver u-are of, e.g,, Hildeshtim typt^. (Cf, 
100^250, and second century brooches f f Cttunn HiiK Vox in Advfimem^nt of Sept. 1951.) 

lytrhysJiire j, ^34), A versbn of this in 'Mirror-style* ^ Cf, Froc. So£. vlrtf. nSrof. Uxxiv (1^9-50), ppl 129-^35. 
art is or the BAlmaclcllan crMcenlric plate as Jta central ^ As argued in Prat. l^r^kiiL Soc. m (1950), p. ib- 
mnbf. 
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have seen exists for a Hibcrno-Scottish school which in plastic traditions produced 
such pieces as the Broighter and Cairnmuir tores alongside the linear style oi Lis- 
nacroghera and Coleraine. The Torrs head-piece and horns, then* should have been 
manufactured early in the second half of the third century B.C., not improbably in 
south-western Scotland itself, the only likely alternative being Yorkshire, 


APPENDIX 

THE TORRS-WANDSWORTH STYLE AND ITS CLOSE 

DERIVATIVES 

(Numbers as on Map, fig. 6) 

A, Earlier Pieces 

V.C.H. Oxon. i. 260, fig. 17c. (AH other drawings inaccurate.) 


t, Beckley\ Oxon. 

Brooch. 

2. Brettfjitrily R, Tha/fies at. 
Chariot ‘hom-cap’. 


Arch. Ixix (1920), 21, De Navarro, Heritage Early (1952), 
p, 74, fig. iv. Fox, Llyn Cerrig Bach (tg4fi), pp. t6- J". 

3, Dattes Graves, E.R. Yorks, Arch, lx (1906)1 P- 267, fig. 13. 

Brooch. 

4, Hengistbary Head, Hants. Bushc-Fox, Excav. Hengist. Head (1915), pl» xxix, 6. 

Bird-head mount. 

5, ICesbcarrigan, co, Leitrim, Wilde, Cat. Mu$. R.l. Acad, ii (1861), 534, fig. 413, 


Eire. 

Handled bowl.i 
6. Nevmham Croft, Cam~ 


Present paper, pi. LXXXlil. 


Inidge. 


Fox, Arch. Camb. Reg, (1923), p, 8ti pis. xv. 5; xvin. 2x. 
V.C.H. Camhs, i. 294, fig, 26 (whence present paper, fig. 5). 

.Armlel and brooch In 
grave-group. 

7. Red Hilts, Long Eatort, Ant, Joum. xxiv (1944), p. 123. 

Brooch. 

8. Torrs, Kirkcudbrightshire. Present paper. 

Head-piece and horns. 

9. IVandstcarth, R. Thames at. Kemble, Horae Ferales pl, xvi, t. Leedsi Celtic Oma~ 

Shield-boss I (Circular). tnent (1933), fig- 2 (i»). Buriington Mag. Ixxv (July 1939). Dc 

Navarro, Heritage Early Brit. (1952), p. 76, fig. v. firitisn Mus., 
Later Prehist. Ant. Brit. Isles {1953), pl. xx. 1. 

10. IVandstcorih, R. Thames at. Kemble, cii. pl. xvi. 2. l.a:cds, o/>. cit, fig. 2 (^) (wrongly 
Shield-boss II (Long). attributed to R. Withai^. Brit, Mus, Later Prehist. Ant., 

pl. XX. 2. Ibid,, Iron Age Guide { 1925), fig. 114 (detail), 
jt. n>j/ Coker, Sam. (Prob- Proc, Somerset Arch. & N.H, Soc. xevi (1951), 108; pl. V. 
ably). 

Bit ring. 

12. H'iiham, R. Kemble, oft, cit,, pl. xiv. i. Brit. Mus., Prehist. Ant., p!. 

Shield. XIX. I. Ibid., Iron Age Guide, fig. 115. Saxl and Wittkovver, 

Brit. Art and Medilerranean (jg.^), pl- 4. i (detail), 

13. li'itham, R. Kemble, op. at., pl. xvjit, 10. l^cds, op, cit., fig. 3. Saxl and 

Sword-scabbard, Wittkower, op, cit,, pl. 2. 5. Ant. Joum. xix (1939), p* 194. 


' For discuiision of the date of this bow] see p. 23 J . It i« here retained in the mrJIcr group on grotiJids. 


B 

14 . Castle Strange, co. 

Roscommon, Eire, 
Carved atone. 

15. Coleraine, co. London¬ 

derry. 

Sword-scabbards. 

16. Glencotho, Peeblesshire. 
Scabbard-chape. 

17. Lisnacroghera, co, Antrim, 
Sword-scabbards. 

18. Louph-na-Shade, co, 

Armagh. 

Trumpet-mouth. 

19. North Ireland, unlocated. 
Sword-scabbard. 

ao, Satcdon, N.R. Yorks, 
Brooch. 

21. Sidton, R, Trent at. 

^bbard-piate, 
tz. Turoe, co. Gakcay, Eire, 
Carved stone. 

23. Weston, Bath, Som. 
‘Spoons.* 
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Closely Derivathe or Allied Pieces 
F. Henry, Irish Art,, pi. zc. 


Proc. Prehisi, Sac. xvi (1950), p* 27 - Rafter>’, Prekist, Ireland, 
figs. 216, 216a, 


Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot, xxxiv (1899-1900), p, 254, fig. 1. Proc, 
Prekist, Soc. xvi (i 95 °)> P- * 3 > fig- 7 * 

Journ, Roy, Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1883-4, 391; 1889, 96; 1890-1, 
542, Proc. Prekist. Soc. xvi (1950), pp- 14. i?- ,. , , , 

F. Henry, Irish Art, (1940), pi- 7^- J- Rafter>\ Prehisi. Ireland 
(1951), fig. 267, Present paper, pi. lxsKv, a. 


Belfast Mus, ex Robb CoU, Information from Mr, E. M. Jope. 
(Not on map, fig. 6 .) 

Antig.Journ. xxvU (1947)* p- i 7 ^J fig- ^ i P*- a. 


Yorks, Arch. Joum, xxxi (1933% P- 94- 3 °^- (i 934 )i 

p. 106, fig. $, 

Journ, Soc. Ant. Ireland, Ixxiv {1944). PP- 43 . %-S- 
‘F. Henrv, 7 m/i Art,, pi. zb, J. Raftery, Prehist, Ireland, fig. 26^. 
Arch. Joum. xxvi (1869), p. 60. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot, mti 
(1923-4). pp, 147. I49- 
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Aachen {Germany)* drinking- hom (No, i) froiDt 172, 
tfb, 183; decoration of, iSo ; possible Eelgian manu¬ 
facture, 183. 

Abbpiaford {Roxburghs,): replica of chainfrein at, 19711,, 
198, aoy; atand for diamfrcin at, 197- 
Abel^ sfft Cain, 

AbeHady {E» Lothian), cross, 101. 

Aboghill (Co* Atitrbn)p inscribed fragment of bell- 
shrine from R, Uann at, 97. 

Aghsdoe (Co. Kerry)* croaier, 104. 

Agiicro (Spain), im^c of Madonna at, 148. 

Ahenny (lipperary): croskrs depicted on N. cross, 73, 
91 , 92, 96; S. cross, 96. 

Aiguisy (Aifine), pottery- drinking-horns from* iSj:, 
Alan^ (Gotland), blue bag-beaker from, 190, 

AJpais, G,p of Limoges, ciwrium inscribed with name of^ 
^ ^ 3 . * 54 ^^ 

Amsterdaiti (Netherlands)^ chissc in Rijbsmuseum from 
Mannheimer Collection, 141, 

Ancona (Italy)p relief showing horse harness, 214. 
Andrew', Sl: figure in WiiJJ-patnting representing* 9, 16, 
*7^ 33+3®^ represented in Peterborough Psaher* 16, 
Anglo-Saxon fin^ from Rainham* 159-95: for details 
see tmifrr Rainham. 

Animals: represented in w-all-psiinting al Ivongthorpe 
tower, 12* 23, 44, 45; Senaes, The Five. 

Annaloro (Co, Monaghan)* disk from, 216. 
AimunciatiDn, representarions of: on copper champleve 
enanid images uf Virgin and Child* 11 3 , 120, 133^ 
J25, 127, 129, 130* 131, 132, 134, 135^ 136* MSa. 
18 ; wall-painting, 18. 

-'\nthony, St. : patron saint of bastei-makers, 49 1 picture- 
book of Life of^ 49 ; w aJI-paintmg perluips rcpicsent- 
mg. 48. 49. 

Apostles: figures oC on enamel plaques from Ofccise, 
140? represented with sentence from the Creed in 
w^i-painung, 9-12, 13. 14, 15, 19. 3,. 34, jg, 53: 
MS. analogies., 16, 39; lee alto unJir individual 
nomrs. 

Ardflgh (Co. Lon^rord), bmoche from, ftj. 

ArJaim (Spain), unagt of Madonna formerly m Cister¬ 
cian abbey of, 130, [32; aubaequent hialofy of, ij>, 
Artajona (Navarreji. imagt of Virgin and Child at, 127^8, 
130, 131, 133, 133, 157. 

Arte I 'enoHJi cum Aiiimj, Dt, aa. 

Aspergle, Klein (Germany), drinking-liam mounU, laa. 

za6. 

Aathall (Oxon.), potlery botrlea from barrow, 194. 
Astorga (Spain), silver ahcadiins of image of the Virgin 
iwd rtiiquaiy of the 1 me Cross in Cathedral, 117, 
1x8. 

Auj^iifle, St., sermon on drawing up of the Creed, 39. 
Avignon (Vaucluse), papal apartments si, 48. 

Bacton (Norfolk), coin pendant from. 162. 163, 
Banaghcr (OfTaty), crosier depicted on Pi I Jar, 72; inter¬ 
lace on, 91 1 stag iin, 90. 


Bann, River (Eire), bell-shrine fragment from, 97. 
Barcelona (Spain): ciborium in Alunicipal Museum of 
Art, J43t ddrilcing-hom (No. 24), from Italy 
(AmailJcr Collection) in, 174, 18S, decoration of, 
189; images of Madonna and Child sheathed with 
base met^, 119. 

BaTtholomew, St., represented in Peterborough Psalter, 
» 7 - 

Bartoli, Rarcolonneo dc, Book of Virtues, 46, 

Basket, wall-painting representmg a young man mak- 
ing, 9, 48, 49, so. 

Basamgboume, shidd-of-arma of, ta, 26. 

Bancraea (London), shield from, 216, 

Battle-scenes, used as decoration, 54. 

Beads, glam, from Rainham, 161, 171. 

Beaker, Bronae Age, from Rainham, 159, 161, ifa. 
Bealin (Westmeath), mss at, 88. 90, 94, 95, 101. 
Beaulieu (Correze), ail vex-sheath^ image of Madonna 
and Child at, n8, 149. 

Bcckley (Oxon.), brooches from, 228. 134, 

Deeston Tor (StafFg.), brooch from, 95, 

Bclgiuin, manufacture of glass drinking-horns in, 183, 
184, 187. 

Bell-shrines, 97, it», 102, 

Bcrbegal (Spain), image of Vir^and Child at, 128. J48, 
Bifrgeii (Norway): bronze disk iu imiseunn* 9s; drinking- 
horn in Museum at, 175, 

Bitrons (Kent)* xirmll-Jong brooches from* 165^ 

Bdlanges, Lcs (France), figure from Grandmont chAssc 
m church at, 133, 

Blngerbnlck (Gemiajiy): glass drinklng-hom {No. i) 
from 172* (79, 182^ 183. 184, 190; dating of. 182; 
possible Belgian manufacturt* 184* 185, 

Birds represented in w'alUpainting at LongtBotpe* 7. 9, 

20p 21 ^ 23 . 

Birds heads: broochesp 223; mounts and teTmiriaIi+ 232- 

Black^t^i' (Con Cork],, mountings of homed hcbuct from, 
226. 

Ikidkian Library* see Oxford, 

Bonaconj walLpainting representing the hunting of the, 

* 47 "'+®* 

Bonn (Germany), t.4ndesnjuseum4 drinking-horns tn, 
172, 170, 186. 

" Boughal* Thc^ (crosier), 103* 

embroidered^ m Victoria and Albert Museum* 46. 
Brandenburg (Germany), paintings in librni^- of Pre- 
monstratensiBn abbey at* 53, 

Breach Bow-ns (Kent), pot with huriisontjil ribbing from, 
194* 

fireadaJhime {Penh*.), brooch, 96, 

Brentford (.Middlesex), liom-cap from, 217,218,228,234* 
Breugheh Jan, paintings representing Wheel of the 
Senses by, 46, 

Breuil-au-ffl (HautpVienne), copper-shcallied image of 
Virgin and Child at, 118, tzi~2, 125, 139, 145, 145^ 
149. 150* 152, 153. 
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Drltish Museum^ iff London, 
firoightcr (Cd, I>Grjy)i torr, 12 23a* 23 
tiromholm t^satler, 20« 

Bronze Age Beaker from Bninham^ 15^, t6l* 

Brfx>ches: Arda^h, 87^ Beeston Tor, 9^; BrcadalbanCp 
96; 'Dalriada\ Hji DoTicgal^ fta; Dunbeath^ S21 
Kiilamefy, Sz; [Cahereoiminiiiii), S7' Mull, Si; 
Rainham^ )6]p 164-5; Tara, St, Si, S3p SS, 89; 
Togheratownp gt; TrewhiddJe, 82; Vige, 88, 
BroomAdd (Essex]: glass jars from, 191; gamei-set 
pyramid from grave at, 161; SAvord fronn barrow at, 
i 6 Si 

UruBseU {Belgmm), (Vermeersch CoUcecion), images of 
Virgin and Child in, ill n., 134, 136. 

Hugthorpe (Yorks^), scabbard from, 232. 

Burgos (Spain), 'frontal* from Silos now in Provincial 
Museum at, 140, 156. 

Caedmon MS., 

Caina.nd Abel, depicted on image of Y^irgin and Child, 127^ 
Caimmuir {Kirkcudbrights.}, tore fmm, 221» 132, 234* 
Cammin (Germanybone-plated box fTOin, 99. 
Canterbury (Kent), gold com pendant in hoard from 
Martins, 161,. 

Carlingwark Izidi (Kirktudbnghts.Jj cauldron found in^ 
115. 

Camdonagh (Co- Donegal), cross, 96. 

Carter^ Dr^ George, finds from Rainham presented to 
DagenhjUn Museum by, 159. 

CaruSp coin of, 17S. 

Caatel Trosino (Italy): dKnking-horn (Ko. 19) from, 174, 
T87; aaaociated finds, 188. 

Castle Btrangc (Co^ Roscommon), ornament on carved 
atones at, 13a, 13^, 

Cetdana (Catalonia), ciborium from church at, 143. 
Cerrig-y-drudion (Dcnbigba.), bow l, 217-18, 230, 231, 

Chalgrave Church (Bedfords.), heraldic wall-pamting in, 

Chambcrcl (Corr^)^ Chlsse of 8 t. DuEcidc in, 141. 
CJiamfrcins: Scwaicad; 212 n., 213; Me ^ko Torri. 
Chanrea (Elite ct Loir) Cathedral, figure of Gramnoatica 
on K. door, 40, 

Chesterford, Gt. (Essex)i .-Vnglo-Saxon cemetery at, 193. 
Chlotar II, coin of* set m pendant, 163. 

Christ, Figures of: on Chamberet chisse, 141; on 
plaques from processional cresses^ 142, 143; repre¬ 
sented in wall-paintings at Longihorpe tower, adored 
by a hermit, 9; nativity of, 10* 13, 16, 38^ 39; tteaho 
ISiary' the Virgin, St., and Child. 

Christopher, St,, wall-paiming representing, in West¬ 
minster Abbey ^ 18. 

Clarendon (Wtlts.)^ Pakce, wajl-painiings in, 54, 55. 
Claudius Gotbteus, coin of, 178. 

Clermont (Auvergne), image of Virgin and CWId for¬ 
merly in Cathedral, 149, 

Clevcdon (Snniereel)^ torc-ienniiial, 217, 

Clonic (Co. DonegaI)i cross at, 92. 

Clonmaciioise (Offaly): crosier, tii; plaque from, 97: 
gold tore from^ 232- 

Cluny (Sa6ne-ct-LoiTe)p Musw dc: in^c of Virgin and 
Child from Mouisac-aur-Vienne uij 124-51 similar 


image from Dinand Collection in, 134-5: pUque in, 
141, 142. 

Coin pendants^ 159, 161^ 162-4^ 

Coker, West (Somerset), bit-ring frf^m, izS, 234, 

Colchester (Essex), pedestal beaker from, 189* 

ColeTainc (Co. Derry), sword-scabbard from, zi8, 221, 
232, 234, 235. 

Condi§, Baudoin de, poem of Three Living and Ttiree 
Dead by, 41. 

Conques (Frajice): copper-shcathed image of Virgin &nd 
Child at p T18; silver-shcatfied image of %jrgin and 
Child at, 149; silvcr^sheathed image of *Ste, Foy at, 
X19. 

Copenhagen (Deiiniark)i^ drinking-homs in National 
Museum, i74“5. 

Coral studs, formerly set m metal eye-scx:ket 5 t 202,123. 

Corbridge (Northumberland), sculptures showing horse- 
trappings, 225. 

Coverlet, embroidered* in Metoria and Albert .Museum, 

Cr«J , The ApostJca\ scene re presenting Teaching of, 
19; wall-painiing representing, 9-12, 13, 14, 15, 29, 

33- 34 -38.53* , ' 

Crosiem: representations oh 72. tjth-century ctmicr- 
hcad in British Museum* ii7Ftx; Aghodoc, 104; 
^Boughal, The\ 103; Clonmacnoisc, iii; Dyserl 
O' Dca, loi* 103; ^inburgb, 94 j Inisfailen, 99, 
100, 102, T104 details jfe imdfT 

Kells; Liamore, 100, toi^ T02, 103, ioS» ito* iti; 
Prosperous,The, non,, uz; St. D^inpna'a, 80, 88, 
89,94,96, [ lo; St. Mel’s, Sou., 1 lo* 111; St. Mura’s, 
96, 102; tau, in National Museum of Ireland, 103, 

Crowfoot, Mrs G* M., on wearing picks, dted, 170. 

Croydon (Surrey): smalMong branches from, 165; 
Anglo-Saxon pottery from, 171. 

Cdduilig and Maelfinndn : crosier of 59; discussian of 
Identity of, 104-6; Inscription on cro&ier requesting 
pmycr for, 59, 66; ste also Kdls Crosier^ The. 

Cufic-lettering, pseudo-, on image of Y'lr^jin and Child, 
III, 157. 

CuiUean, St., bell-shrine of* loo^ roz* 


Dagenham (Essex}k finds from Rainham in museum ar, 

'DaJriada* brooch * 87^ 

Dan^e a la Ltcome^ La, tapestry scries known as, 45-46^ 

Danes* Grav® (Y*orks.), brooch from* 228, 234. 

David, King; represented in wail-painting plating the 
harp, 13, 14, lOj Z3* 24, 19* 30* 38, 53; in Luitrcll 
Psalter, zo; in Jesse Tree In Ormciby Psalter, 19. 

Df Quinfy Apocalyf^t^ 39. 

Dollerup (Jutland h jar from burial mound at, 189. 

Domhnach Airgid^ 94, 

Donegal brooch^ 8z. 

Dorrea (Roussillon), wooden Image of Madonna at, 148-9. 

Dralnie (ikotland), cross at* 91. 

Drinking-horns; 

Bronze; mounts from Klein Aspcrgle, 212, 226; 
Scandinavia^ 227; Sutton Koo, 227; reconstruction 
of Z27. 

Glass: of Belgian origin, 183, 184; of Iiallan origin, 
1S9; list of examples, 172-5; Tjpe L i76“So; 
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Drinlcing-banis; Glass: (rairr.): 

T>fie II, i8o»4;Type 111 . i84-y:Tvpe IV. 187-90: 
Rainhsm (Nos. 29, 30). 159, 161. 184, 190-1, 
Potiery, Aiguisy, 185. 

Drombkin {Co. l^uth}, croas^ 91* 

Dmtticliffe (Co- eras at^ 86. 

DrumhaUagh (Co, Dontgal}^ gth -cc;titury slab 96+ 
Dublin (Eire): 

Casile; walUpaindiigs in^ 

Xational Museum: 'The Bougbal' 103; St. Dyro- 
pna's crosier. So; (2U crosier in, 103; Sth-centmy 
IiouBe-shrific, 89; Sih-ceniury mounting, 86'; 
bmiue piatjuc depiaing Cruetfixion, 97. 

Trinity College Library, Book of Hymns In, 99. 
Ducks, represented in Celtie art, 223. 

Dulcide, St,, chisse of, 141. 

Duleek fCo, Meath), N. cross at, 86, 95. 

Dunbeaih (Caithn^s). brooch from, 82. 

Dunbeli (Eire), sirap-tae from, 94^ 

Durham, ter Thomas o^ and Walter of. 

Durham (Co, Durham}, MSS. in cathedral library. 03. 
Durrow, Book of. 90,91. 96. 

Durst. W. H., on kite ring in wall-paintings at ijjngthorpe 
Tower, 31-33, 34. 

Dympna, St,, crosier of, 80, 88. 89, 94, 96, no. 

Dysm O’ Dea (Co. Clare), cmiicr, 102, 103: emss at, 

AOf 1 T 1^ 


Eastbourne (Sussex), Anglo-Saxon pottery from, 171. 

Eccl«ia, figure representing in Lnnglhorpe wall-paint- 

„‘7. 34* 38. 39- 

Edinburgh (Scotland): 

National Library of Scotland, drawing of chamfrein 
in. 197. 

National Museum of Antiquities: ehanifr«n from 
NciTslcad in, 213; Torra chamfrein in, pan of 
crosier in, 94, 

Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent: account of down¬ 
fall and execution of. 35-36, 37; dealings with 
Peterborough abbey, 36; arms of, at Longtboipc, 13, 

trj 3 ^- 35 - 

Edward I, events in life of. in wall-paintings at Lichfield, 
54 + 


HI, of., ai Longthorpen 26^ 11, 35. 
EicMiwh (Germany): drinking-horn (No, 17) from, [74. 

tm, 1S7, 190: decoration of, associated fiiichi 
185, 

Ely (CaiTi^.)p sword from Ely Fields Fatm^ 168. 
Enamel, images of copper champleve, ut Mary the 
Virgin, Si.^ and Child 

Encycloi^diap German i5ih-ctniur)^ spiritual 
46-47* 51, 53. 

Engayncp sbield-of-ams perhaps of* 27* 

Eime, Eoeb (Ulster)^ StJi-centtir)^ housc-shrlnc, 94, 
Etampes fSeinie-et-Oific)^ u-aI|wpaLntjjig in Fabiis du 
Sejour^ 54, 

Lvangcliats, Symbols of: on CJmmbcrci cbisse, 141; 
represented in uiili-paintings at Longthorpe lower! 
3. ntjS- 

Evans, Dr. Joan, ciied* 48, 54, 

Eymoutiers {Gautc-Vienne), Image: of Virgin and Child 
1^3. 145. 


Fnido {Spain)* wooden image of Madoiiria at, 148, 
Faversham (Kent), bag-beaker from. 191, 

Fejo cup, 85, 89. 

Flizwillianip Earl: Thnipe mates acquired by^ 7; 

l^ngthoTpe Tower presented to nation by* 1. 

Five Seuse&r The, srr Senses^ 

Fladon (Belgium), glass v'csscl from, iSo. 

Florence (haJy)* ehamp!ev6 enamel representation of 
St. Martial in Bargelio ^[useum, 132, 

Fore Abbey (Co. Westmeath)* *The IJoughaJ' from, 103, 
Foy, Sainte* silver-cased image of^ 119,. 

France-Lanord, A+p examination of pattern-welded 
swords by* 168. 

Francis, St.: receiving the stigmata, enamel plaquea rc- 
pteseniing* 144; in Luitrell Faaltcr* 20: representa¬ 
tion in wall-painting perhaps of, 49* 50* 

Pure (Nonvay)* Irish bronze mounting at^ 88* 

Gabriet, Archangel : represented in Annunciation 
scenes, ii 3 . 110, 122* 133, 125, 127, 129, 130, 131, 
133. 134 s 135* 136; in VV^caiminster Abbey, t8. 
GaJerius Maximisnus* coin of, 178. 

Gamrnus (or Gamier)^ of Limogis^ Johannes, name in¬ 
scribed on enamcLted cross, *54, 

Cause! (Norway), mounting from, 96, 

GIiw driiiking-homs, 159-95 S fcr details* we Drinkmg- 
homs- 

Glasionhuiy (fwmcfset)* ofnamenul leaf^motlfo* 221. 
Glencotho (Peebles.)^ scabbard-chape from, 331^ 23 
Glendalough (Co, VVickJovv), ornament on window of St* 
Saviour's church, 95. 

Godfi^ dc BouiUen, image of iVladonna traditionally 
given to cfusadcr by, 127, 

Gorleston Paaltcr, 30, 

Gospels of Sle. Chapelie, 18, 

Grammatica, nepfescniatJon of, 40, 

Grimthorpe (Yorks,), shicld-mounling from, 232, 
Guelon, Abbd P.-F., cited, 122. 

Gunthorpt, shield of arms of, 28, 


Hailes Abbey (Cloa.), w^-painting, 18, 

Haisui (Norway), bionic mounting from, 91. 

Hamwih (Southampton) (Hants), pot with horixontal 
ribbing from, 194, 

Harden, Dr. D. B., on glass drinking-homs, cited, 172. 

Has^ks (Sussex), Anglo-Saxon pottery from, 171. 

Hcidditcrg (Germany): drinking-horn" (No. 16), frt™ 
Heidelberg (ECirchhcim)* now in mufieum at* 173* 
187* 190; decoratton of* 185; associated finds, 185. 

Henpstbury Head {Hama), brniae bird’# head mount 
fr^, 223, 231, 234. 

coin of, in Wilton crosa, 162. 

Hcraldryi rcpre*entcd in wall-painting at Longthorpe 
lowxr, 22-23, Basaiogbourne, 12, 36; Ed- 

efl of Kent. 13, 26. 31: 
Edward III, before 1340, 13, 26, 31; Engayne {?); 
2?; Mountenev, 16: Thorpe, 13, 27; WaterviUe 
.(^)* *7i unidentified, 9, 27, 

Henngmn, C. J., glass drinlune-hom presented to 
Bntith Museum hy, 159. 

Head in (Pas- dc-Calais), wail-paintings at, 55, 
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HimlJngaje (Denmark); drinkbg-horas [Kq. 26-27) 
From, 174, 175; Xo. 26, ^^sociaicd fuids^ 179, 

Holy Cross Abbey (Cop Tipperary), mounUng from 
book-cover, 104. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), necklace from grave at. 167. 
Hornchurch (E^x), aicmmcd glasi beaker from Roman 
burial at, 191 n. 

Howlctis (KciU): Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, t68; frag¬ 
ments of glass beakers from, 171. 

Hucigas, Lbs (Spain), stucco decoration in monaster)' at, 
H3' . 

Huesca (Spain): copper-sheathed image of \''irgin and 
Child in Convent of Santa Clara, iifl, [19-20, 121, 
ii2. r25, 138, 146, i47^, 150, ijr* 152, tS3p 

* 55 ^^ * 57 ! wooden image of Madonna in subiirh of, 
148. 

Human face, rare decorative motif in Celtic art, 122* 
Hunnerberg (liolLand): drinking-hom (Ko* 33) from, 
t75^ decoratiDn of^ i 3 o-t. 

Husilloa (Spain), imago of Virgin and Child at Falcncia 
formerly in Abb^ oC 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 

Igrics (Spain), image of Mrgtn and Child bi^ 128, 14S. 
[mages, ree Mary the Virgin, St,, and Child, 

InchagoiU (Galway), frei-pattern on sJab at, 91* 
Iniscealtra (Co* Clare), carved slab at, 94. 

Inisfallen (Eire), crosier, 99, joO| 102, no, 

Iracho (Spain), silver-sheathed image of Virgin and Child 
at, rrS* 

Irton (Cumberland), cross at, 92, 

Italy, source of glass drinking-horns, tS9p 
Ivory caskets, Hispano-Arahic, 143. 

James* St*i figure in wall-painting representing* 10, 34, 

3S, 

James, Dr, M. R., cited, 19. 

Jean, Prince, son of St. LoutSp tomb of, 123* 

Jellinge: cup, 92, 93; style of omarneni, 93^ 110, 

John, St.^ represemed in wall-painting at Longthorpe, 
38 s in Queen Mary's Psalter, t6i in Psalter of 
Robert de Lisle, 17; painting of symbol of, 3, 13. 
Joseph, St., represented in wall-painting at I^ungthorpe, 

Kells, IJook oh 8i* 86, 88. 89, 91, 92, 93, 107. 

Kells Crosietf The: 59-113; acknowledgements, 59-60: 
damage to^ 77^ 78, 108; dating: 77, io6: period 
78-98, sumnsory^ 98; period II, 98-103, summary^ 
103; period Ill, 103-4; original ownership of* 104-6. 
Description: 60; binding-strips, 68, 74, 77, 78, 85, 95^ 
96, 97, 106; coUar-knop, 66, 77, 78^ 98^102, 107; 
cn:st, 59, 65, 77, JOi~3, toy; fpiTuIe or foot, 77. 
78,103-4,107; reliquary-box, 65,77.78,101-3, w 
knop 1, 69^-70, 77, 78, 79,82, 85, 86. 87, 88, 89,90, 
94, 95, 96, 106; knop 2, 68, 70-72. 77, 78, 79, 82, 
«3, % 90* 94, 95, 106; knop 3, 68, 75. 77, 78. 79. 
82* 85,86^ 88, 89, 90, 106; shaft of staff, 60-62, 77. 
78, 106, casing, 62, 68, 78, 106; shrine; 62, the 
crook, 62, 77, 78, 85, 95, 106, casing of bfotiae 64, 
77, 106. casing of silver, 65, 7S. 107. 

Inscription, 59, 66, 77, 78, 104-6^ 107* 

Omanient, 77-98; animal ornament, Et^i; foliage 


97--9S; tnterladng, 94-97; 

98, 99-100; spimifi and frets, 91-94. 

Kells (Co. Aleath): early history of* 107-^; book-shrine, 
the ^Cathach of the 0 'DpnndIs*i made at+ toy* 

§t. Columba^s Hou$c^ 107^ 

Crosses: market cross, 86 , 90, 91,94* 107; Patrick and 
Columba cross, 88, 90, 91, 107* tes®; W, or 
broken cross at, 92, 94, 107^ 

Round Tower, 107^ 

Kelpaton, shield-of-arms of, 28. 

Kempston (Bedfords.)^ cone beakers* 187, 190. 
Kendrick, Sir Thomas, finds from Rain ham identified 
and recorded by. 159; on Kells croaief, 59, 83, 92. 
Kcrmaria (S. Finistcre), carved-stones at. 232. 
Keshesrrigan (Con Leitrim), cup from, 223^ 231. 234. 
fGIculkn (Kildare)^ crosier depicted on cross at, 72, 
Kilkierui (Kilkcimy). cross^ 96- 
Kniarner)^ (Kilkenny): bmoch^ 82; cross. 92, 93; 

brooches from CaJiercommauni 87* 

Killcany (Aran) cross,. 99. 

Killeshin (Co. Lejx), omamcni on doorway of churchy 
83-85, 90, 93. 

Kings: Thra: Dead and Three Living. walLpainting re¬ 
presenting at Longthorpe tower, 12, 23* 14, 28, 30, 
34, 41-42, jo, 51, 53; figure of king with wheel 
representing the Five Senses, in walLpaintuig at 
l-ongthorpc tovrer* 12, 14, iS, 23, 28-29, JO, 32, 34, 
44-47! enthroned figures of^ 13^ 14, 15, 19, 22, 
34p37-3S. 

Kingston Down (Kcnt)i ivory picks from grave at, 170. 

Kin ni thy (Offaly), cross, 91. 

lOfk St. Michael {Isle of Man)* Gant Cross at, 97. 

Kdln (Germany): drinking-horns (Nos* 3-9) from, 172- 
3: No. 3, decoration of, 179, 182. 186; No. 4, 
(Dicrgardt Colleciion), decoration of, 180, possible 
Belgian manufacture, 183: Xo* 5, decoration of* 
182. 183^ possible Belgian manufacture, 183; No* 
6, associated finds, 178; No. 7^ treUia-work decora¬ 
tion, 179; No. 8 (Dbch Collection)* 178, 179; No. 
9* dolphin iuspension-Ioops* 179; R6m.-Gcrm.- 
Muaeum, drmking-hnms in* 172-3* 

Krefeld-Cellep (Germany): drinking-horns (Nos. 13— 
14)* from graves at, 173- dating of No. 13, 179; of 
No. 14, iSi, 190, 

Labours of the Months^ w Months. 

Ladfiord (Suffolk), .Anglo-Saxon pottery from. 171, 
Lady viith dove, represented in walLpainting at Long- 
thorpe, 39. 

Laerkcnfcldt (Denmark): drinking-horn (No. 15) from, 
174; decoraiion of, 181; associated finds, 181. 
Lagore (Co, Meath): belt-huekle fromt 87: bone trial 
pieces. 86, 87, 93, 94, 96, 108. 

Leningrad (U.S.S.R.J* images of Madonna from Ehsi- 
Collection in Hermiiage Museum, 133. 
Ledfi (Spaln)p chisse in Collegiate church of San Isidoroi 

Lichfield (Staffs.), Bishop's Palace, wull-paintings in, 54, 
Liduenberg (Tyrol), wall-pain ting of AVhee! of Fortune^ 

Liesa (Spain), image of Madonna at^ 148, 

Lily-plant, represented in Annunciation scenes, tiS. 
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( Haute-Victinc): enamelled ima^ca perhaps 
wrongly aiTtibutcd id, 115-57; digeussion of ascrip* 
tiou of enamels 1^5-57; plaque tn Mus^ 
Adrien-Dxibouehe, 143. 

Lindau book-cover, 85, 

Lindisfarne, Book of, 88, qj, 96, 101. 

Lismore (Waterford), crodcr, loo, 101, 102+ 108, 

no. III. 

Lisnacro^bera (Co. Antrim): spear-shaft mount from, 
2^:%; sword-scabhard froiTip 218, 2iJ, 234, 235, 
Llandoven- ^anTWithcn)* bracelets fronip 233. 

IJyn Cerrig fi^ch fAnglesey): fragmentary trumpet from, 
203^ Z19; ritual deposit at, 215, 
r>:K:h5tadc (E, Prussia), walbpaintmgs in castk of, 54. 
r^ndon: 

British Museum; St, CuiUean^ bell-sbrinc, loo; qth- 
ccntuiy braoch«p 83; Kells crosier, 59; i^th-ccn- 
tury crosier head iut 117 Jt,: glass drinking-horns in, 
159; drinking-horn (No, 1) from Bingerfariick in^ 
172; drinking-horn (No* 23) from Italy lU, 174, 
187, associated finds, 1S7; decoration of, 187; MS. 
Colton Vespasian A t, 89^ 

Victoria and Albert Museum; embroidered box in^ 
46; embroidered coverlet in, 46; Mosan cross in^ 
117; image of St. Mary the \lrgin and Child (the 
^London" imagejp ti5-xSi X19+ 120^ 12I, 122, 125* 
126,128,13S, X43,14S1 xjo, 15!p 152,153, tS5,156; 
Zouche Madonna in^ 130, 131-2. 

Wallace ColIccLion, small coreless images of Madonna 
tm i2Sp ns* *3*' 

Ix^ngford (Cq. Longford), Si; MePs College, crosier in, 
80 n. 

InOnglhorpe Tower (.N'orthants.)* wdJ-palntings; 1-572 
acknowledgements, t-z; building of tower, 5; de¬ 
scription of interior of lower, 2-5 ■ characlcristics and 
stylistic parallels, 13^237 colours used^ 30; costume, 
15. 23-24*31; daring evidence* 31-33; description, 
7-13 : heraldry* 9^13^ 22-23, 3 * r inscriptions, 

33“34« 5^57 J InierpretatiDn and iconography, 35- 
56; lettering, 32-33: muBicaJ inarrumenift and 
miisicians, 13* X5, 19, 24-25, 29, 38^ 53; preserva- 
tion, 30-31; technique* materials^ etc.* 28-32. 
I^rclo (Iialy)» copper image of Madonna at, 12^7. 
Lough-na-Shade (Co. xArmagh), trumpet-mouth from* 
216, 219, 232* 235, 

Lucy, ghicld-of-arms of» 28. 

r.utTcnham, \\ (RutLmd), Angto-Baxon potttrv fxom, 
* 7 * 

Luke, St.: image of Madonna traditionally gilded by, 
127: painting of s)Tnhol of, 
l.uttrdl Psalter, 19, ao, 24* 231 31, 32* 

Mac Du man: Book of, 93; Gospels of, crosier depicted 
in, 72. 

Macquenoise (Belgium), fragments of thick gliKs 
found at, 187. 

Maelbrigte, Hi.* bell-shrine inscribed with name of. 
97- , . ^ 

Maclfirmen: discua^on of identity of, 104-6; w niio 
Cuduilig. 

Mainz (Gcrmaiiy): drinkiiig-hom from Eichlocb In 
Altcrthiuiii museum, 174* 


Man, Seven Agcsof» wall-painting representing^ 10* 14, 

15, 23-24, 3J, 441. 43^+4^ 53^ 

Maps, used as decoration, 54. 

Margate {Kem}, hand-made pottery bottle from* 194- 
Marginal^ Klcholas de, poem of Tlirec Living and 
Three Dead by, 4U 

Marseille, coin in RaJnham pendant from mint at, 163. 
Martial* St.t representation of* 132, 133, 156* 157* 
Martin k Roy Collection, chisse in, 143. 

Mary the Virgin, St,: represented in waJl-painting 
at Longthorpe tower: Nativity of Christ* xo, 15* 
z6» 38, 39; perhaps reprcsctiird m wnlJ-pajinting 
of Aposrics*^ Creed subjects, 38-90. 

And Child, images of: 115-58; discussion of, 146 ■57; 
bibliography, 157^8. 

Copptr-wrdess: Arlansa (now* in New York), 130-1, 
132: Artajona, 127,130,131,132,133,157; BrusAcIs, 
(Vermeersch Collecrion), 12in** 134* xj6; Cluny 
Museum* 134-5; i lu&ilJos {xiow Palcncia), 128-9, 
tlL t3-t 135; LcrungrBd (Eaailewsky CoUcc- 
lion. Hermitage Museum)* 133; Iwondon (Wallace 
Collection), 125, 131* 135* X36: J^jmdon (Znuche 
Collectbn* Victoria and Albert Museum), ijo, 131- 
a; Moussac-sur-Virnne (Ouny Museum), 124-61 

York (Metropolitan 
Museum)* 136, I4t,{yanvillc CoUectiofi), 125, X3i^ 
tjb; RQtschi Collection^ r3t^-30, 131; Toulouse 
(Mub^ S. Raymoiid)t X2i «., 136, 137* 

Copper-sheathed, vrith woaden core; BreuiLau-fl, 
Il 3 , lSI-2, 12^, 139, 145, 146, 149, 150, 152-3; 
Conquer, 118; Jiymoutiers, 123, 145: Hucsca. 118^ 
119-ZO, J2t, 122, 125, 138, 145, 1461 147-8, 150, 
151. 152. 153, 155, 156; ‘LondDn’ {Vietflri* and 
Alb<n Museum), 115-18. 119, 130. 121, 122, 125, 
I3fi, 118,138,145,148,150, 15J, 15a, 153,155, i|6; 
New York (Metropoliian Museum), 134, 138, 
’ 44 "S< 'Morgan Maduhna', 119, 120-1, i2|, 438, 
* 45 p >S®p > 5 *" *S 3 > j 55 f > 5 *^: Salamanca (Vir- 

gen de la Vega), 118, 134. 134, 137-40, 141, 143, 
144, 145, ijo, (56; La Sauveut, 118, tai, 113. 145, 
150,152; Sduhrebosi, 118,123-4; Vallieres, 13 j m., 
^ '^ 3 ' H 5 ' 

Copper (unclassified): Loreto, 126-7. 

Silver-sheaihed: .AatoTfa, 117. 118; Beaulieu, 118, 
1491 Conques, 149; Irache. 118; Orcivitl, ti8; 
Pamplona, ii8; Roc-Amadour, uS; Hancesvallca, 
m 8: SangOesa, ii8j Seville, it8, 133; Toledo, in 

^ Sacristy, 117, it8 , in Treasury, ti8; Ujiie, iiS. 

Sheathed with ha.w metal; Barcclana, 119. 

Wooden: Ag&ero, 148; Ikrb^, 128. 148; l>orrrt, 
Fanlo, 148; Huesca, 148; Igries, 128, 148; 
Liesa, 148; Riglos, 148: San Martin dc la Val de 
Oiuem, i48;.Sigcn», 14S. 

Matthias, St., represented in Pctetlwitniigli Paalier, 17, 
Mauritius Tiberius, soUdi of, set in petidante: Oacton, 
>63-3; Ralnham, 162-4; other known solid] of, 163- 
4 ‘ 

‘Mayer' mlttor-handlc, 2t7, 

Mel, St., crosier of, 80 n., 110, in, 

Metropolitan Museum of .Art, tff New York, 

Millar, Dr. E, G., cited, (5, 16, 19. 

Minster Ditch (Oxford), scabbard, 231 it. 
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*Misjch, The' (shrine), ioz-3* 

Molaisc^ St., bcKjk-shrine^ $1, 86^ 8 ^h 9^, 93^ 110^ 
Mnnaaterboice (Co. Louth), cto$$ at, 91^ 94^ 
MonUigut, Eudes dr, Prior^ image of Virgin and Child 
made for, 12 j. 

Months^ Twelve Laboum of then wall-painijng represent' 

ing, 7 ^> 19. i 4 . 33 . 4 ^- 43 . S3' 

* Morgan" Madonna, rre New York. 

Mo«j& (Sweden), plaque in cross from* 142. 

Mo^, Dr^ A. A.: report on nleUa on KcIIe crosjer^ idq; 
paper found in hom of eharnffeui analy'sed hy\ 
2 o8 . 

Mounteney, &hidd-of-arms of* a6. 

Mouasac-stJt-Vienne (Franee)* image of Virgin and Child 
from, 124-6, 127, i4S, 150, iji. ^ 

Mo 7 jic (Fuy dc D 4 me), ehflsse of St. Calminc ai, 153. 
Mull (W* ]sle&), brooch from, 8±. 

Mur^ SUt bcll-shrinc of, 97* 99; crosier nf* 96* loa. 
Musical instruments 4 ind Musicians, represented inwall- 
paintings at Longthorpe rowerp 13, 15, 19* ^4-2$^ 
^ 9 . 3 «* 53 - 

iVafvcLajb (Sweden), processional cross from* 142. 
Xamur (Belgium): possible centre of production of 
drinking-horns^ 187; drinking-horn in museum, 
1751 glas3 from Flavion, tSo. 

Nativity^ w'all'patntirig at Ltingthatpc tower represem- 
ingp 10, 15, 16* 38, 39, 

Navan (Co. Meath), mountings from, 95. 

Nendmni (IreLimd), bronze mourning from monaatcfj^ at* 
92 . 

N'ettersheim (Rhenish Prussia)* claw beaker from* 

Neufchaicl-en- Bray (Sdnc-I ricure), proccssiunaJ cross 

at, 143. 

Ntu^y-en-Sullias (Ijoiret), bronze horse from Gaulish 
sanctuaiy' at, zzj. 

New York* Metropoliian Museum of Art; image of 
Virgin and Child ("Morgan' Madonna), 119, 120^1, 

123 . 135. 138. 145. ^5^^ *53^ iSSi *57: 

small coreless images of Madonna jn, 125, 13^, 136* 
14*; wooden cored imagtis of Madonna in* 134* 
138, 144-5; champleve enamel plaques from Bar- 
dflc Collection, 153. 

Newington, South (Oxon.), walUpaintingSj 31. 37. 
Newnhom Croft (Cambs.)( armlet and brooch from, 2x51 
2 t 3 * 221, 228, 229. 234, 

Ncwfitcad (Roxburghs.h chamfrdn from, 212 213. 

Nicodemua, image of Madonna traditionally made 
by, 127- 

NicderaJtaich (Bavaria), stotned-glaas w'lndows m 
monostcri,' library, c6. 

Nijmegen (HalLand), drinking-hom in RijksmuseujUt 

* 75 - 

Nikutowen (E. Prussia): drmkkig-horn from (No, iS), 
174, 178; associated Hods, zygp 
Nine Worthies, The* subject for wnll-paintings, 55. 
Nabihtatibut, Dr, of Waller de MilemetCi scent with two 
enthroned figures in* 19, 25. 31, 32, 37^38. 

Nocera L'ltibia (Italy): beaker from* iSg; drinking-horns 
(Nos, 20- 22) from, 174* t88* decoration of* 1&8; 
associated finds, cg8. 


Orcival (Auvergne), siher-aheaihcd image of Virgin and 
Child at, El8. 

Orense (^pain), enamelled plaques from reliquary^ 
casket. 138. 141. 156, 157* 

Qrmesby Psalter (Bodleian MS. Douce 366), tg, 20, 21* 

24.31* 

Ostberg (Norw'ay). mounting from lombp 93, 

fJaterhvarf (Sweden): drinking-bom (No. 34) from, 175* 
176; odier finds from sante grave* 178. 

Dsford, Bodleian Library: MS, Douce 79, Naiivity 
scene in^ 16: MS, Douce 131* Exultaic initial, 24. 

Palenda (Spalfi)H image of Virgi n and Child from 1 lusillos 
in epiacopd Palace, ttr Hurillos. 

Paluatre* L+t cited* 122, 

Pamplona (Spaing silver-sheathcd kn^ge of Nfadbnna 
and OdLd at, tiS. 

Pannonia (S.E, Europe), Roman sculpture showing 
hojac-trappiiiga, 225+ 

Paria: MS. Latin, 1587* 89, Mus^e du Louvre: psLntinga 
in Library of Charles V* 56: enamel plaques in* 

* 4 ^ 

Paul, St.p figures representing: on images of Virgin and 
Child, 122^ i jo* 132: in walLpaiming, 9, 14* 33* 39; 
depicted in Book of Hours, 39^ 

Paul the Hermit, Si., garmenl of leaves* 48-49. 

Paiyryk (xAltai Mts,), horse-trappings from, 224; rein¬ 
deer masks, 224, 225. 

Peakirk (Northants.), w^-painting representing Three 
Living and Three Dead* 42. 

Fctidants, gold coin, from Rainham, 159, 16], 162-4. 

Petgamon (Asia Minor], relief showing represematton 
of chamfrein on temple of Athene Nikephoros, 

Peter, St., rcpreseniaiions of: on images of \ 1 rgin and 
Child, 111* t22, 130, 132, 136; in Peterborough 
Psalter* i6; in (^een Mary'^s P^ter* 17: in wall- 
paiming, 9, t6, 38, 

Peterbomugh (Northants.) Cathedral; painting of monk 
and child on ceiling* 40; shields of arms in* 28* of 
tenants of Peterborough Abbey* at Longthorpe, 26- 
28, 35. School of MSS.* 19. 

Peterborough Psalter (Brus^ls), 18, 21. 

Peterborough P&alier (C^roibridgc), t6, 17* t8* 22, 32. 

'Petrie C^own^ The. 226. 

Peirie, George, on Kells crosier* cited, 59. 

Pfalzfeld (GenTHiny), stone aculpture from, 222, 

Philip* St., figure in wall-painting perhaps reprcsenLing* 
io. 

Pisa (Italy)* 'Triumph of Death' depicted in Campo 
Santo, 50, 51, 

PluntoD Castle (Kircudbrights.), armlet from* 233. 

Prktkw^tl (Easest): Anglo-Saxon settlement at, 192, 193, 
*94, 195; circular brooches from* 194. 

Prosperous Cmricr, 'The, non., 112, 

Pnidcntia, representation of, 40. 

Psalters, xw Ormesby Psalter; Peterborough Fsaiter 
(Brussels}, (Cambridge): Queen Mary-s Psalter; 
Ramsey Abbey Psalter; Robert dc Lble's Psalter, 

Queen Marys's Psalter, 19* 22, 32; Annunciation scenes 
Jill 18; Nativity scene in, 15* 16, jS, 39. 
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Rjiijiham (Esses): Anglo-Saxon and otIteT finds from, 
‘|MS! acluw^ledgtneiiis, 159-60; description 
of site, i6o; inhumation cemetery, 191-5; list of 
finds, 161, 191-2; origin of name, toj; roval town 
of, 192-3. 

Broiue Age bcalier, 159. 161, t6a, 

Ron^: flagons. 159, j6i, i62;8eal*box lid, i 6 i, tfis, 
,Anglo*S«on: glass brads. 161. 171; brooches, 161, 
16^-j; coina, i6i, 165; gold coin pendant, 159, 161 ; 
dnnjdng-homs (Xos. 29-30), 159, i 6 t, 171-1, 175, 
19071; giidMianger, 161, 165: pottery, 161, 170- 
i;nngs, i6t, 165, 167; seas (.*), 161 ; sbidd-bossee, 
169; spcarhtadis^ |6i^ 169; iron frpike^ t6i^ 170; 
Iran &words, 161^ bound woodi^n 

vessels, 161, 167* 

Ramicy Abbey Psaittr, picture of G<k 1 and Adam in, 
iS... 

Reason, crowned figure with Wheel qf Senses mpresent- 
ing, 4^-47, 51, 53, 

Red HiU, Long Eaton (EJerbys.), bird-brooch from. 
2^3 f'. 234 - 

R^li^kMncs: in copper ch 3 inp!c%'u enamel inLages of 
\irgin and Child,. 116; Arm-reliquaries/ 119; 
bead-rdiqiia 4 ^% 119^ ^ria/4^ KcUs crosier. 

Reydon^ Alice MS, belonging to, i|, iS, 32. 

Rhyader (Radnors.)* bracelets from, 233, 

Bhytonsr distinction from dnnking-homs, 176; ranw" 
-and birdR^ beads used as terminul motifs of, 227^ 
Kiglna (Spain), image of Madonna at, lafi, 

Ringerike stjlep 98* 99, 102, 103. 

Robert dc Lisle, Psalter of, 2i w., 32; pictures of Life of 
Christ in, 53; Cmcifkion scene in, 17, 18; Ggure of 
Prudentia in, 40^ wheel of life tn, 44, 46, 
Roc-Amadou r (Lot)^ ailver-shcaihcd unage of Virgin and 
Child at^ 118. 

Romano-British flagons from Rainham, 159, 161, 
RoncwvaUre (Navarre): silver binding of Gospels in 
Collegiaie Church, 117; silver^sheathed image of 
\nrgin and Child at, ti8. 

RunkelsTein, K'all-paintings at, 55, 

Russell, Dr„ on Kells crosier, cited, 59. 

Rutschi CoLlection+ images of Madonna in, 129-30, iji* 

S^cr<mfntanum Grianmum, birds depicted in, Sg. 

Albans^ (Herti,), watLpaintings fn cathednd, 30. 

St* Catharine*f Hill (Hants), bird-mount from, 223 n, 

St. David's (Pembroke) Cathedral, Bp. Gower's screen 

21. " 

St* Denis {Paris. Fiance)* tomb of Prince Jean, son of St, 
Louis, at, 123. 

St, Gall MSS*, 93, 94. 

St* Gcrmjiin (Scific-et-Oisc), Museum, Irish objects in^ 
96. 

St* Goar (Rhine Province)t stone-carving at, 232. 

St, Keveme (CorHAvall), mifror-bandk* 217, 

St, Medard, shield of arms of, 28, 

St, VriciiL (France), head-reliquary at, 119, 

Salamanca (Spain) ! copper-shcathed image of Virgin and 
Child at (Virgcii de U Vega), 1 r8. 124, 134,1J7-40, 
[41^ 142* 144, 145, 150, 136; figures of AjwstJcs om 
140^ goldamiiha working at, in iiili-century* iiS, 
balu2ZO (Italy), null-paintings in Cast el ManuS, 55, 


Samson (Belgium): drinking-hom (No. 33), fromp 175, 
183: associated finds, ifioi posdibk RelgUn 
manufacture, (83, 

San Ma^n de la Val de Onsera (Spain)* image of Madon¬ 
na in Sanctuary, 148. 

San Miguel in Excelsis (Spain), rctable of, 128^ 143, 148. 
Sanguesa (Spain )p silver-sheathed image of Virgin and 
Child at, itS. * 

Sardinian statuettes, 225, 

Sauvetat,, La (Puy de Diime)^ copper-shtathed image of 
Virgin and Cliild at, iiS, lai, 112, 143, 130^ 132^ 
Saudon (Yorks.), bTooch from, 221, 22$, 433. 

Scott, Sir Walter; ^ Tons chainfrein given to, *97; 

drawing belonging to, 197* 

Scaaona, see Months, Twelve labours of the. 

Sedej Sapimiiae, eTmmples of, 147^ 132* 

Senses, The Five: represented in wall-painting, 42, 
53 i animals depicimg, 21, 42. 

Seven Ages of *Man, wall-parnting represeming, 10, 14, 
„ Z3-24P 33, 42, 43^44, 53. 

Sevuk (Spain)^ ailvcr-sheatbed image of Vufvin and 
Child at, it8, 132. 

Shandon (Co. Watcrford)j bone trial piece, 86* 

Si^na (Spain), image of Madonna ax^ 148* 

Silos (Spain)! craftsmen, working in champteve enamels 
,at, 139; Troniar from, 140, 152. 

Siiiingboume (Kent), knife from^ 98. 

Skadlwrg (Norway); drinkbig-hdin (No. 32) from, 175, 
180; pottery cup found with, tSi, 

Sleaford (Lin^.), girdle-hanger fmm, 165, 

Snerdsham (Norfolk), tore from, 221* 232, 

Somme ic^Rot Mb-: ftccne showing ^Teaching of ihe 
Creed' in, 19, 40; iUustrmled in, 39* 

^ndre (Norway), pail-mounting, 101. 

Soubreb<tet (France), eopper-sheathed image of Virgin 
and Child at. 118, 123-4. 

Southampton, see Hamwih. 

Speed, Dr. J, G. cited, 214, 

Spcrrestnip (Dcmnark); drinking-horn (No* 28) from, 

^ *75^ ^791 i^sociated finds, 179. 

btand^ (Oxon.), aabbard from, 217, ajo, 231. 
Stanwick (Vorks.), hoard of metalwork, 217. 

Stavanger (Norway), drinkmg-hom in Museum at 
* 75 - 

Steeple Bumpatead (Essex), boss from, 86, 89. 
atepnenH St., figure in w^itll-paint ing perhaps represent- 

Siidiili (Roxburgits,), bronze collar from, 221 jt*. 233* 
of Peterborough* MSS* belonging 

Stockholm (Sweden): processional crosses in Museum, 
142; plaque in tfosa at, 142: diinking-honi in 
museiiin,^ i75. 

Strap, tag from Talnotrie, 82, 83, 

^'traabourg (Alsace), drin^ng^hom formerly in museum 
al, 176. 

Sutton (Yorks,), scabbard from, 211, 235* 

button Hoo (Suffolk); treasure from ship burial, 194; 

drinlung-horn mounra from, 227: sword fitmi, t68. 
Ayrugqga, rcpjmentaiioii) of, 39, 
bytia, rhyton in RritJsIt Tkluscutn said to bo from. 
17611, 
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Tulnotric (Sootlacid): silver pmsfmrai 96; striap-tjagfroiri, 

82p 83. 

Tanton^ilJc (Franct): drinking-hom [No. j6) from, 175, 
x86p 187; decoration of, 185; associated luidd, t&6. 
Taplow (Bucks.): claw beakers from, 191; sword from 
barrow ai, 16S. 

Tara (Co. Meath), hrtjocfics from, Sx, 82, 83, 88, 89. 
Tarrant Crawford (DofseO> wall-pamting of Three 
Living and Three Dead, 42. 

Tas^iio chalice, 85, 88* 

Teacher cxiiorting pupils, representations of, i9i 


41. 

Tcrmonfechin (Co. l.outh)i cross, 91. 

Texier, Abbcs citedi 123- 

Thim House (Derbys.)i bracelet fragments from^ 

233- 

ThoniJSp St., wall-painting representing Incredulity 
scene in Westminster Abbey, tS. 

Thomas, earl of l-ancasler; cieculion and cononbation 
of, 3a, 37; wiJhpaiming of manyrdom of, 37. 

'Fhomas of Durham, paintings at Westminster by, 53. 

Thorpe: 

Shicld-of-aima of, pedigree of, 5-7. 

Robert, tower added to Lon^horpe by, 5. 

Robert, Son of Robert: paintings at Longthorpe prob¬ 
ably commisaioned by, 7; hgure perltaps depicting, 

William do: Longthorpe church rcbuili by. Si part of 
Longthorpe I'otver built by, 5+ 

Three Dead Kings and Three Living Kings, vi-aJI- 
painting at Longthorpe tmver representing, 12, 23, 

24 p 3^5 34 ^ 4 ^~ 4 ^i 5 ^^ 5 L 53 * 

Tthilly (Offaly), cross, 

Tngherstown (Lire), brooch, 91. 

Toledo (Spain), silvcr-sbeathed images of Virgin and 
Child: in Saemty, 117, iiSj in Treasury, iiB. 

Torrs (KirkctidbHghts.) Chamfrein, The: 197—235; 
acknowledgements, ^ 97 n ,; conclusions, 2151 dating, 
Z3t-4; tccofdEd history of^ 197“8; repairs to, in¬ 
dent, 205-7, modern, 207-9; replica of, 197 #i,, 198, 
207; Stylistic place of, 227-34; 223^34; 

possible ritual deposit, 215, 

Head-piccc, 198-202; ornament^ 199-200, 20i^ 215“ 
18; probable plume or panache, 324; purpCFSC of, 
212—15; ^P^'^ 203-6, 207, 218-19; decoration 

on repair-strips, 206^ 218-19^ 

HoniK, 202-4; attachment ofi 209-12' original func¬ 
tion of, 225“7; ornament, 219-23I human face, 220^ 
222; bird-head terminab 222-3; fcpairs to, 
206—7, 

Collars and flanges, 204''5; attachment of. 209-12; 
repairs to, 209. 

Toulouse (France)^ Linage of Virgin and Child in 
Musee S* Ebiymond, 121 it., 136, 137* 

Tours (Tourainc), MSS. of school of^ 98, 

Train, Joseph, drawiog of chamfrein by, 197, zoS^ 209, 
21 u 

Tree of Voices, in Psalter of Robert de Lisle, 21 n. 

Trent (Tyrol), w-alLpaJntiegs in Caste) di Buonconslgltoi 
55 ; 

Tfcwhiddlc {Comw-all) hoard: bronch from, 81, 83; 
style of ornament, 83^851 92, 98* 108* 


Trial pieces of bone: Lagore, 86, 87, 93, 94, 96, 108; 
Shaodon^ 86^ 

Trier (Germany), drinking-bom stated to have been in 
museum at, 176, 

Ttistrain^ Professor, cited, 18, 31, 

Turofi (Co. CalwTiy), ornament on canned stones, 232, 

Twdvc Labouis of the Months, wail-painting represent- 
big. 7-9. ig. a 4 r 33 i 4 ^' 43 . 53 ^ 

Tybroughney (Kilkenny), cross, gci 92* 93. 

Ujuc (Spain)^ sjiver-shcathed image of Madonna and 
Chud at^ I tSp 

Uktia (Sweden)* pmctasjonal cross frtjtn, 141. 

Ulceby (Yorka^), brJdlc-bits from, 215. 

Lindcby (Yorfci), gold star pend^t from 194. 

Vallicres (Creuseb **tiage of Virgin and Child formerly 
at, izj fl., 123, 145. 

Vang (Norway), Ringcrike carved stone, 99. 

Varhaug (Huien) (Norway), drinking-horn (No, jt) 
franip 175^ i8o^ 181; bucket-shaped pot found with, 
tSt, 

Vassebtt Marquet dc^on chiiniplcv^ enamels, cited, 155* 

15^- 157* 

Velds (Jutland)* stiirup-plates from* 103. 

Vende! (Uppland)* claw btaker from, 191. 

Vich (Spain), copper incense-boat in Dioc^an Museum, 
141 fir. 

Victoria and Albert T^Iuscum* London. 

Vige (Rogalond), brooch and mDunting fiorn Viking 
grave* 88, 93. 

Vikso (Denmark), homed hehnets frotn, 225, 

Wddalgcsheim style of emsment, 228, 232, 233. 
Wahactr CotfcGiioni fee London. 

Walhngford (Berks.)* sword, 83* 

Wall-paintings at Longthorpe Tower, 1-57; for details 
jrr longthorpe. 

Walter of Durham, wall-painting ascribed to, 18* 53, 
Walter dc Milcmeie, fee NobiUtatibus, Dr* 

Wandstvorth, R, Thames at ^shield-bosses found in, 215, 
216* 221, 228, 234. 

Waterbefleh (CambsH), sword fronip 168, 

Waicdoii Bridge* R. Thames at, homed helmet from* 
226. 

Waltrvillc, uhicld-of-arms perhaps of, 17, 28, 
Wcfltminsicr xAbbey: waU-paintin]^, 18, 28, 32; sedilia 
painiings* 33. Painted Chamber* 48, 54* Queen's 
Chamber wall-paintmg?, 54- 
Weston* Bath (Bomcraet), ^spoons^ from, 235. 

AMicel of Fortune, representations of, 44, 46. 

Wliccl of Life, representations of, 44* 46. 

Wheel of the Senses: wall-painting representing, 12, 14, 
i8p 21* 29, 34, 42* 44 47, 51, 52, 53; animals 
depicting the senses, 12, 34, 45 * 

Wiesbaden (Germimy): drinking-horns (Nos. 10-12) 
frtm* 173* 183; possible Belgian manuraclurCp 184, 
185; Nos. to* It, decoration of, 182, 186; No. 12, 
associated finds, rS;, 1S4; now in Museum at, 173, 

176- 
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Wieuwerd (Holland), ncckbce of pendanta found at, 163. 
Wilbnham, Lictlc (Camb««)» girdle-hanger from, 165. 
Wilion pendant citMs, coin of Heracliua 1 in, ifc, 163. 
Winchester (Hants), Castle, waH-paintmgs in. 54, 
Wisbech (Canibs.), scabbard from, 230, 231, 832. 
Wiseman, Cardinal, on Kelb crosier, cited, 59. 

Withajn, River: ahield from, 215, 221, 228, 234; sword- 
scabbard from 215, 221, 228, 234- 
WomcTsley (Yorks.), gold pendant from, (63. 
W'ood^lt (Northants,) Castle: 3; Cacmarvon-aTch type 
windowTS, 4. 

Woodstock, t€€ Edmund of, earl of Kent, 

Wonnald, Professor, cited, 17. 

W'orms (Gennany), drinktng'hom (No, 15) from Afaiia 


Monster, 173; suspensioit-lcMpa, 179; associated 
finds, 179, now in musemn at, 179. 

Worthies, TTie Nine, subject for W'atl-paintlngs, 55, 

Wyttilbuiy, John, arms and iiuignia of Thorpe assumed 
by, 7. 

Yeovil, ref Coker, W'est. 

Youth or Young man, represented in waU-painting at 
Longthorpe tower; nuking a basket, 9, 48-49, 50; 
with dog and carrv'ing gloves, 12, 14, 19, 50. 

i^harias, represented in Peterborough Psalter, 16, 

Zouebe, Lord, image of Madonna formerly in CoUection 
of, 130, I3i“2. 
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